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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
FOUNDED IN 1844 


__ PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY 


MONTH 





No. 940.— Vol. 62 
Registered at the General Post 
_Ofice for Canadian P Postage : 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THe Duke or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


As the Academy is still quite full, Students wishing to join in 
September are advised to have their names added to the waiting list 
at once. 

A SPECIAL TEACHERS' TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been instituted. 

FORTNIGHTLY CONCERTS, Saturdays, June 11 and 25, at 3. 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, Queen's Hall, Tuesday. June 21, 


ai 3. 
L.R.A.M. September Examination. Last day for entry, June 3o. 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 


Telegrams: Telephone : 
“Initiative, Southkens, London." “1160, Western." 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director: Sir HuGu Aten, M.A., D.Mus. 
Honorary Secretary : GeorGe A. MacmIcian, Esq., D. Litt. 


Intending Students who wish to enter the College in the Christmas 
Term, 1921, are asked to send in their forms as soon as possible. 

SPECIAL TEACHERS' TRAINING COURSE CLASSES have 
= ~ to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration 

uncil. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Comp s and E ive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 








THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THe Prince or Wates, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syttasus A). 

Written Examinations held in March and November at all Centres. 
Practical Examinations in March-April at all Centres, and in the 
London district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December 
iso, Entries for the November-December Examinations close 
Wednesday, October 19th, 1921. 

“ SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Sytvasvus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., October- 
November, March-April, and June-July. Entries for the October- 
November Examinations close Wednesday, October 12th, 1921. 

, Written papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 
and 1 '') can be obtained on application. Price 1s. per annual set, 

ree. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years 

Syllabuses A and B, Entry Forms, and any further information, 
tay be obtained post-free from— 

JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 
A nnual em, ost: sesh 7s. 6d. 


| The Roy al College of Organists 


The SOLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM- 
INATION are :— 


CHORAL PRELUDE, 
(Novello & Co., Book 17, p. 74; 
Peiers, Vol. 6, No. 31.) 


Turee Pretupes founded on Welsh 
VauGHan Wituiams. (Stainer & Bell.) 
Atr AnD Variations (Serenade), BrEETHOVEN, Op. 25. 
Arrangements for the Organ by W. T. Best, No. 68, p. 895. 

(Novello & Co.) This arrangement endy. 


The to selected pieces and the books set for the Essay for the July 
A.R.C.O. Examination are the same as those set for January, 1921. 


“Jesus Christ our Saviour."’ J. S. Bac. 
Augener & Co., p. 900; 


Hymn Tunes, 


Regulations may be had on application. 


All Candidates for the next Examinations must send in their Names 
for Fe_tLowsnip by June goth, for AssoctaTesuip by June 16th. In 
the case of New MEMBERS, proposal forms duly filled up must be 
sent in before June 2nd. No names will be entered after the above 
dates. 

List of College Publications, 
application. 

Books of Examination Papers may be obtained by members only. 
Vol. I., 1881-96, price 6s.; Vol. II., 1897-1906, price 8s. 3d. 
(including postage). 

The College is open daily from 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 

H. A. HARDING, //on. Secretary. 


Lectures, &c., may be had on 


Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 





GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED AND MANAGED BY THE CORPORATION OF LONDON. 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 

PRINCIPAL oso eo eve LANDON RONALD. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. 
per term, comprising principal and secondary Subjects, Harmony, 
Sight-Singing, and Orchestra. 

Sullivan's Opera, ** Mikado,"’ 
July. 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local School 
Examinations (open to general public), free on application. 

Telephone: Cent. 4459. 

Telegrams: Euphonium Fleet, London. 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


in rehearsal. Performance early in 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Masesty QuEEN AL®XANDRA 
President: Sir Tuomas Beecuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. Apotex Bropsky. 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 

Opera Class—Miss Marte Brea. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


DEATH 
OLE.—On April 20, at 17, Thornton Avenue, 
Chiswick, James Parry, formerly of Maida Vale, aged eighty- 
Interred Kensal Green Cemetery. 





four. 





Telegrams : “ Associa, London." 
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| a, 
BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, w.:, 


a ee Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or LeEeps. 
Visitor ... «+. Sit Epwarp Eccar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. Bo ony ieenen 
Director ... a a 1 , M.A., D. Mus. (Ed.). ARD OF EXAMINATION: 
— ROEEEAD CENSRR, SEA... D. See, Cs | Dr. mae | sngenen, Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.R.A.) 
SESSION 1920-1921. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
| 
| 
| 


G. and Howmes, Esq., Director of Examinations 
The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 20 to : be . . 
December 18): WINTER TERM (January 19 to April 9): (Staff of Fifty-eight Examiners. For full list see Syllabus.) 


CORES TENS gee ss to Duly ©. EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 
a in all Il branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin, 





usic, Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
. | Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— | Scotland and Ireland in JUNE, and at all other Local Centres : 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. JULY 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. | SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, on application to the Secretary, 


—eeneeenmenneen - —_—— Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are awarded at the 
Examinations in accordance with the printed regulations. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. | the HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 





FounpDep 1492. | (A. a — me my i. L.C.M.) Ay place i + Ags. June, July, 
p and mber, and for the Dipl i nm Music (A, Mus, 
Principal: Avssat J. Cross, A.R.A.M. L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 
The oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests | (F.L.C.M. ), in June, July, and December. 
of Music. LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, 


All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons. | either in the United Kingdom or abroad; particulars on application, 
Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary String | SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 
Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, In the Educational Department students are received and thorongbly 











Harmony, &c., and Opera. trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at m 
Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. fees. Lessons may commence from any date. 
For full information apply, 
A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS. Telegrams: “* Supertonic, Reg. London."" Telephone: Central 3870. 
LTD. 
1, CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.\W. VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
(formerly of 91, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C 2.) 
LONDON. 
EXAMINATIONS Governors: Directors of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd. 
In VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, asp THEORY oF MUSIC INCORPORATED 1891. 
held in June and DecemsBer. 158, HOLLAND Park AVENUE, KENSINGTON, W. II. 
Syllabus on application to E. E. JACKSON, Hon. Secretary. President: THe Most Hon. THe Marquis oF ANGLESEY. 
inane danmammabaie eenelaiaitciiineendine. a Board of Examination : 
THE LOND Principal: J. H. Lewrs, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
6 Lo? I COLLEGE oo a Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
=e "Sector Ste prem ~eneggaggaa W.8. | Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcuitt Srevey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
cunder: Mr. Janes Bares. Registrar : J. G. Cooper, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 


Services, &c, Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BATES. Rosset Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 


Rev. Nogt Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 


—Muiss Litias MACKINNON Sp eR 
EN [ O R Y e >, Metropolitan and een | Examinations in all subjects, including 
M undertakes to develop Perfect Memory | enna A.V.C.M V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ 


for Pianists in six Correspondence Lessons ene Course for 
ss, , P ss hot ad Tenchi. April, July, and December. 
63 30. Addsese, st, Unoer Cosyns Row. S.W. * Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 
Local Coenen setae ty = ~~ — c 
; - an f* Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter- 
P IANO P E DA LS, with Octay e Coupler point, and all other subjects connected with the culture of Music. 
| All communications to be addressed to The Secretary. 











This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent 


" Orrisdale," 418, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. | INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 


Dear Strs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, but 1 
wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board than MUSICIANS. 
the one which you make Founded 1888. 
ARTHUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L. | Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 


—_—_— Victoria, Cap. cxxxi. § 23. 
Terms: 17 guineas net cash, or monthly payments arranged. —ccemeenrens, 
President: Tue Rr. Rev. Bisnor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to Dean or Durnam. 
THE MALKIN PATEN Dd: 0., Lrp. Vice-Presidents : 
. PEDAL © n- I mine ‘ THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON OF MIDDLESEX. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. Tug Rev. Canon W. DOUGLAS SPRINGETT, D.D. Oxon. 
London Address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. Tue Rev. Sir GEORGE RALPH FETHERSTON, Bart.., J.P. 
Warden: 





Dr. J. H. LEWIS, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doe. 

| H E ] EC H N I U E R Chairman (Board of Examination) - 
Dr. J. M. BENTLEY, Mus. Doc. Cantab., F.R.A.M. 
AN APPARATUS FOR DEVELOPING THE HANDS OF ALL ak hee 


INSTRUMENTALISTS. ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), _ LICENTIATE _ (L.1.G.C.M.), 


FELLOWSHIP (F.I.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 


Invented and Patented by Mr. R. J. Pitcuer, Mus. Bac. at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 
Cosy of Testimonial received from | GUILD FESTIVAL SERVICE, All Saints’, N. Peckham, 
Stoney Hann, Esq., A.R.A.M. October 2oth, 1921, at 7 p.in. 
* Having had considerable experience with your ingenious invention, pete ares 

"The Techniquer,’ both personally and with my pupils, I have COMPETITIONS, 1921. 
pleasure in stating that I consider it fulfils every claim you make for SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best Antuem. Te Devw, 
it: and judiciously used, it should prove of the greatest service to | and EVENING SERVICE. 
students of the pianoforte in developing the stretching power of the | BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn-Tung, Dovustt 
hand, and improving the technique generally."’ Cuant, and Kyrie. . 

May, 1921 Stoney Hann. | . 

ed | 


I 5 Vacant 
Sil Oe All Raiticenes aiad ditimeately. a ee have the rree use of the Register of 


és Hand Development," 7d. Set of 15 photos, 4s. Calendar (¢vatis) and further information of Dk. LEWIS, Warden 
B. Cooper, Secretary, 33, Orchard Street, W. 1. | 158, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 
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THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL.| BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY 
HEREFORD, THEATRE. 


SEPTEMBER 4th, 6th, 7th, Sth, and 9th, 1921, 
The 2orst Meeting of the Three Choirs of Hereford, Gloucester, BARRY V. JACKSON’S 


i and Worcester. ate O P E R A y E A S O N 


Principal Performers: 





Miss RostNA BUCKMAN Captain Joun Coates. (IN BRGLISS). 
Miss AGNES NICHOLLS. - mere yen a 
DoroTtHy SILK. Mr. Frank MULtINGs. 
Astra Desmonp. Mr. NorMAN ALLIN. SU. NE-JUL yz 
Miss Payicis Lett. nes a ge HerBert Heyner. | — 
Viss Beataxice Harrison (Solo 'Cellist). Mr. GEorGE PARKER. | ras . 
ot. Rase's Staine Quaarer. Mr. Rosert Raprorp. THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE Cimarosa 
Loxpos SyMpHONy OrcHEsTRA (Principal rst Violin, Mr. W. H. Reed). (Il Matrimonio Segreto) 
OrGan (Mornings), Sir Ivor Atkins, Mus. Doc. 
Oran and Pranororte (Evenings), Dr. A. HERBERT BREWER. THE IMMORTAL HOUR - Rutland Boughton 
Conductor - - Mr. Percy C. HULL. eras 
DON PASQUALE - - - Donizetti 
IN THE CATHEDRAL. | COSI FAN TUTTE - - -_ - Mosart 


SUNDAY, Sept. 4th, 3 p.m. 
sRAND OPENING SERVICE with CHORUS axp ORCHESTRA ike - 5 lc dined alll ities eal, 
TUESDAY MORNING, Sept. 6th, 11.30 a.m. The Music under the direction of AVVLEBY MATTHEWS. 


“Elijah 2 a Re s+ Mendelssohn) particulars will be sent post free on application to the 
TUESDAY EVENING, 7.30 p.m. Assistant-Manager 


Fantasy for Strings (on a theme of Tallis) Vaug than Williams wipe — 
Motet (unaccompanied)— Station Street, Birmingham. 





art I) .. . 
“Creation” (Part 1) La se BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY THEATRE, 
| 
| 
| 
| 





** At the round earth’s imagined corners” .. Parry | 
Cantata— a = tam 
“Come, Redeemer ” and anal **Comfort Sweet” Bach | BLACKPOOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Symphony in G minor. = Sei Mozart| OCTOBER 18th to 22nd, 1921.—WINTER GARDENS. 
| ee 
ws aes AY MORMENG, Sage. 7h ities . Soto, Duet, QuarTET, CHORAL, ORCHESTRAL, AND SCHOOL CHOIR 
“Apostles P ose sins mn at sia Elgar Couretimons. 
“Parsifal (Finale, Act 1)... Sis - Wagner SYLLABUS now ready. Post free, 6d. (Three 2d. stamps) from 
THURSDAY MORNING, Sept. 8th, 11.30 a.m. | G. W. SransFiecp, Empress Buildings, 91, Church St., Blackpool. 
“Stabat Mater” “ on a a Dvordék| The Official List of Awards and Adjudicators’ Notes for the 1920 
“The Hymn of — ain a inl ... Holst | Festival. Post free, 2s. 6d. (postal order). 
Alto Rhapsody .. vel vr ide Brahms - - 
“Heaven’s Gate” iin Wi alford Davies . 
“Parsifal ’ (Good Friday Music) ei ne Wagner LONDON 


Variations on a theme by Haydn __... ai rams GRAND CHAIR EISTEDDFOD. 


THU RSD: AY EVENING, 7.30 p.m. 





“Gerontius” . ‘ lgar eaeigeamne i 
“Before the Paling of the Stars”... aoe —— CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, 
FRIDAY MORNING. Sept. 9th, 11.30 a.m. THURSDAY, 17th NOVEMBER, 1921. 
“Messiah ” heal se a om oie Handel onumineiinnili 
IN THE SHIREHALI. | MALE-VOICE CHOIR - -« «+ Prize £75. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, Sept. 7th, 8 p.m. "EE > > “ox 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. MIXED CHOIRS - Senn J Prize £25. 
Concerto for Violoncello ‘ . Elgar SOLOS, Ere. 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto (No. : 3, in G) for Strings . . Bach 
Wwerture (** The Bartered Bride”)  ... Smetana Syllabus (two penny stamps) of Hon. Secs. : 
New Work for Orchestra (** The Lincoln Imp” ) ... ‘Reed J. DAVIES, 107, Falmouth Road London, S.E.1 
New Work, ** Jillian of Berry” (Pastorals) ... Brewer D. B. JONES, 24, Distin Street, Lambeth, London, S.E.11. 
For Tenor Solo and Orchestra. 
Three Orchestral Pieces ia is oi Batnion 
Songs, dc. st im ss ag cae ares ..| COUNTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 


FRIDAY EVENING, Sept. 9th, 8 p.m. 


HL ROMAMBER CONCERT: “MRS. SUNDERLAND” MUSICAL 
Goes ant Gxinwe Y chest 0 Popo. | COMPETITIONS. 


Chorus and Orchestra of about . 


SeRtaL TickETS admitting to all Oratorios and Wednesday Evening SPECIAL PRIZES FOR ORIGINAL MUSICAL 


oncert, £5 16s. of. 
ogee to Carneprat, Division 1, Nave, 20s ; Division 2, COMPOSITIONS. 
isles, 125.: Division 3, Transepts and Ladye Chapel, 7s 6d. ; ——— . as DP seal . 
division 4, Choir Aisles, 2s.6¢. REHEARSALS IN CATHEDRAL, Ios. 6d. Open to natives of Yorkshire or ten years’ residents. 
REHEARSAL IN SHIREMALL, 7s. 6c. eee 
imaeuat L. Wednesday. Grand Orchestral Concert, one class of Adjudicator > GRANVILLE BANTOcK, Esq., M.A. 
is on: ¥. los, Oe, — 


SMIREH At ie Friday, Chamber Concert, ist Division, 7s. 6@.: 2nd | UNACCOMPANIED CHORAL NUMBER FOR MALE-VoIcEs 


Division. 5s. ; 3rd Division, 2s. 6a | f : “ “ : : 
The above prices include Entertainment Taa | (mainly in four parts). First Prize, £5 5s. and £5 towards 


Chappell Grand Pianoforte. | cost of publication; Second Prize, £2 2s 

Or > », | ‘ - > p — - 

. gan erected by Tue Postrive OrGan Company, Ltt | Sorkano or TENOR SoLo, suitable for Senior Compe- 
or any further information and all particulars as to Stewards, &c. > De: - = “- 

wply to Mr. Georce Horttoway, General Hon. Secretary, The | tition Test-Piece. First Prize, £5 5s. and £5 towards cost 
Prospect, Avlestone Hill, Hereford. | of publication; Second Prize, £2 2s. 
The PI 

Plans will be open to Stewards on Monday, June 20th, and to Cc ompositions to be forwarded to the Secretary not later 


te Public on Monday, July 4th. Cathedral, rst and 2nd Divisions, | 
ind Wednesday Concert, at Messrs. Heins & Co., Broad Street. | than July Ist. 
ral, ‘ “once: Messrs. | . . 
ahedral, 3rd and 4th Divisions, and Friday Concert, at Messrs. | For further particulars apply to 


Dock Son & Pinker, High Town. = = “ 4 J - 
Complete Programme, Post-free, 6d. Tuos, THorr, Secretary, Technical € ollege, Huddersfield. 
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MR. CHARLES TREE. 


Berlios's * Faust,’’ Northampton, April 29, 1921 : “* He has made the 
part his own. The humour and finished singing he can give as no 
one else. His every solo was powerfully, thrillingly sung.— Fcho. 

* One could easily imagine that he was standing on the stage with a 
flaming light shining upon him. There was a dynamic fire in his 
singing, and all the sinister parts were interpreted with dramatic 
reality—his satanic snarls, his general demeanour, and expression." 
—Chronicle. 

LECTURE-RECITALS on 
HOW TO SING with ease FOR FORTY YEARS or more. 

During the past thirty years at least 50.000 voices have been trained 
in Great Britain It would be difficult to find twenty singers who 
have kept their voices unimpaired after thirty years of public work—a 
striking froe/ of the wrong training which is prevailing. Every week 
brings examples of pupils who are entirely on wrong lines. 
Effortless singing. Anyone who is singing with physical difficulty 
is on wrong lines. Here is a basis of self examination. 

“How to acquire ease of voize-production,"’ by Charles Tree (5s.). 

(If difficult to obtain this work, write direct to author.) 


Mr. Thomas Henderson, Darlington, writes:—"‘It is just the book 
for which I had been looking for years. It richly deserves a big 
success "" 


Concerts, &c.: Address, 14, Courtfield Gardens, Kensington, S.W. 5. 








VOICE TRAINING. | 


A Special Course of TEN CORRESPONDENCE 
LESSONS (under the name of the ‘‘ Simplex” System), 
covering the whole range of Voice Production. Interesting, | 
concise, and easy to follow. Invaluable to Teachers and 
Students alike 


APPRECIATIONS. 

Dame Clara Butt: “1 consider the ‘Simplex’ System of Voice 
Training very sound." 

Madame Edna Thornton: “Excellent and most helpful. 
recommend the ‘ Simplex’ System."’ 

Mr. Ben Davies: * The ideas which comprise the ‘Simplex ' System | 
of Voice Training are most excellent, and | certainly think that | 
all who appiy themselves diligently to these Lessons will greatly 
benefit thereby."’ 

Mr. Norman Allin: * The 
interesting, helpful, and thoroughly sound. 


For Terms, &c., address: Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., 


c/o Forsytx Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


MR. W. H. BREARE 


VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Author of “ Vocalism,"’ ** Elocution: Its First Principles," ‘* Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies.'' Now Published: ‘* Vocal Technique 
How it feels to Sing."’ . 
3s. 6d. each. Postage: 1 book, 9d.; 2 or 3, 1s.; Set of 4, rs. 3d. 


“The most complete guide to singing in English.""—** Lancelot,"’ 
in the Referee. | 

** One of the sanest of sane expositions."'"—Musical Courier, N.Y. | 

"Is a reliable expert in all branches."'"—Gentlewoman. | 

“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.''—Zastern | 
Morning News. 

“ Do not hesitate to commend.''—Glasgow Herald. 

" His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and accurate: what he 
has to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers.''—A derde 


I can 


Simplex’ System is undoubtedly novel, | 





} 


on Free Press. 
** Common-sense in all he utters.''"—Leeds Mercury. 
“Is an acknowledged authority. . . .""—Western Morning News. 
"| have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that noone 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare.'’—"' Counterpoint,"' in the Newcastle Journai. 
Address: ‘ Heratp"’ But_pines, HarroGatTe. 


MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 


Lyrics Set To Music, Metovtes Harmonizep, Music TrRansPposeD 

anv Coptep, Banp Parts Written, MSS. Preparen ror PuBtica- 

Tion sy aA Master Hanp, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION 
WRITTEN TO SonGs. 


For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, } 
Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks. | 





A LIBRARY OF MUSIC REQUIRED. 
SUITABLE FOR ORGAN AND RECITAL WORK, 
including great Composers as 
Bacn, Guttmant, Hovwins, Lemare, Etc. 
(Reasonable price.) 


Information to be sent to 
W. A. JONES, A.R.C.O., 


How to play difficult 
music with ease... . 


Pianists who wish to play the music which affords the 
greatest enjoyment and relaxation—the compositions 
of the world’s greatest musicians—and who are averse 
to the drudgery of wearisome keyboard practising in 
order to obtain the necessary technical proficiency, 
will find the “Brain to Keyboard” method of the 
greatest possible help. 


Practice on this system, much of it away from the 
keyboard, is never wearisome, and after some weeks 
of it, spending quite a short time every day, a degree 
of technical proficiency is obtained which would be 
otherwise impossible, even after years of keyboard 
practising for several hours daily. 


Sir Freperick Brince, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my 
System, the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially endorse 
from his own personal experience. 
students add their testimony. 


‘From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


My illustrated book, ‘* Light on Pianoforte Playing,” 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
average, or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of 


| charge, and post free. 





|M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomMssury Square, 


LONDON, W.C. 1. 


THE [DEAL METHOD 


MEMORY-TRAINING FOR 
MUSICIANS. 








A SysTEM OF STUDY WHICH QUICKENS AND 
STRENGTHENS THE MusicaAL MEmMory, THE 
IMAGINATIVE AND PERCEPTIVE POWERS. 





A CORRESPONDENT WRITES :— 


**T could not play one piece from Memory. Now I can 
play from Memory every piece I learn.” 





Write for particulars :— 


C. G. WOOD, Mus. Bac., 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 25, LOXHAM STREET, BOLTON. 


MUSICA SACRA. 
A COLLECTION OF CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC. 
PUBLISHED BY 
LAUDY & Co., 
8, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


The above Collection includes the music formerly published by 
Richard Butler. 


Send for New Catalogue. 








550, Dorchester Street West, Montreal, Canada. 








More than 12,000 successful . 
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MODERN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Principal: ARTHUR MCALISTER, B.A. (CANntTas.) 


Mus. Bac. 


The Guarantee Course originated by the M.C.C. represents the best offer ever made to students 
in music, and for a fee of £20, which can be paid by easy instalments, tuition is given until the 
Mus. Bac, is gained. 

The lessons are carefully graduated and entirely individual, which encourages the student and 
impels him to put forth his best efforts. 

Each lesson is corrected in a detailed manner, examples are given to elucidate difficult points, and 
model solutions are sent to past examination questions. 

We could not offer the Guarantee Course unless we were in a position to prepare the student in 
the shortest possible time. 

Under the system there is no waste of time, for if a student reaches the standard of one 
examination before the date is due, work is sent at once for the next examination. 

The Guarantee Course for Students who have passed Matric is £15. 


A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. 


The first students we sent did remarkably well in 1921. Our successes represent 66 per cent. 
As the percentage from all sources was only 27, this is sufficient evidence of the soundness 
of our methods. 

Assistance is given, free of charge, with Registration Aural Tests, and Extemporisation. 

For a fee of £6 tuition is given until the student passes A.R.C.O. or F.R.C.O. 

For a fee of £10, which can be payed by monthly instalments, tuition is given until the student 
passes both the A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. 

Twenty Lessons A.R.C.O. or F.R.C.O., £3. 


A. Mus. T.C.L. 


This is a valuable diploma and an excellent stepping-stone to Mus. Bac. 
We can prepare any student of average ability in six months. 
The feature of the Course is the special work devoted to the Art of Teaching. 


L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. 


In March, 1921, the M.C.C. secured 100 per cent. of passes. 

For a fee of £10 tuition is given until a student passes both the L.R.A.M. and the A.R.C.M. 
Pianoforte Teaching can be taken for one diploma, and Teaching of Singing for the other. 
The fee for twenty lessons—either diploma—is £3. 

The Guarantee Course—tuition until successful—for either diploma is £6. 


ASSOCIATED BOARD. 


At the examination held in March, 1921, a student of the M.C.C. gained honours in the advanced 
grade. 

This student obtained 130 out of 150 for Harmony, and 132 out of 150 for Counterpoint. This 
student is now taking up a Guarantee Course for Mus. Bac. and F.R.C.O. 


SUCCESSES: MATRIC - 55 — January, rg21 {| Batis 3. 


Successes 3. 
Entries 3. 























. 
ARCO. -  - January, 1921 {  suecesses 3. 
: mare ( Entries 2. 
ARCM. - - March, 1921 { successes 2. 
—on :; aaa ( Entry 1, 
Associated Board = March, 1921 | Success 1. 


NOTE.—The only Correspondence College for Music that secured a hundred per cent. of 
passes at the above exams. 


Guide to Matric, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., 
A.R.C.M.. L.R.A.M., A. Mus. T.C.L. 


FREE 









201, ILKESTON ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 


_— 
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A. E. MILGROM’S CONCERT DIRECTION: 


RECITALS, CONCERTS, ORATORIOS, 


Arranged and managed under the personal direction of A. E. MILGROM. 


OVER 400 VOCALISTS AND INSTRUMENTALISTS ON BOOKS. 





Mr. MILGROM can arrange the ENTIRE PROGRAMME for WEEK-ENDS at any 
country place or seaside resort. 


For terms, please write 


A. E. MILGROM’S CONCERT AGENCY, 


REGENT STREET, W. 


324, 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Mr. Mitcrom will shortly visit Vienna. 


t (NEAR QuEEN’s Hatt). 


"PHONE: MAYFAIR 4123. 


Artists wishing to be represented 


kindly communicate with above Agency. 


FROLIC CONCERT PARTY 


FOR 


GARDEN PARTIES, CONCERTS, ETc., Etc. 


PARK HILL PAVILION, CROYDON. 


ARTISTS : 
DOROTHY BARNEs, ETHEL REVNELL, NESTA YOUNG, PHYLLIS FERGUSON, 


VIOLA WEST, C. A. 


For terms and vacant dates, apply: 


A 


SPECIAL 
PERCIVAL GARRATT 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, AND COMPOSER 
CAN ASSIST AT 
RECITALS, CONCERTS, Etc. 
For terms and vacant dates, apply to 
MILGROM’S CONCERT DIRECTION, 


324, Regent Street, W. (near Queen’s Hall). 


NEWFIELD PIANOS 


(VERTICAL AND OVERSTRUNG) 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO THE PROFESSION. 


secn at 

MILGROM’S CONCERT AGENCY, 
324, REGENT STREET, W. 

Ifall). 


Can be 


A. E. 
(near (Jueen’s 


AGENTS AND REPKESENTATIVES WANTED. 





HARRINGTON, BERNARD HUDSON, CHARLES GRANT. 


MILGROMS CONCERT AGENCY, 
324, REGENT STREET, W. 
TERMS TO CHARITIES. 


*"PHONE: MAYFAIR 4123. 


MARY ARMSTRONG 
OPERATIC SOPRANO. 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, AT HOMES, Etc. 





For terms and vacant dates, apply to 
MILGROM’S CONCERT DIRECTION, 
324, Regent Street, W. (near (Queen’s Hall). 
'Phone: Mayfair 4123. 


PIANO SALE. 


170 PLANOS—MOSTLY VERTICALS 
TO BE SOLD 
at greatly reduced Prices. 





Good Modern Pianos, with best tape action, 
rrom £34 NeT CASH. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO THE PROFESSION 
Seen at MILGROM’S CONCERT AGENCY, 
324, Regent Street, W. 
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“POSTAL TUITION. 


DR. NORMAN 
SPRANKLING 


Mus. Doc. (Lond.). 





Complete Postal Preparation 


FOR 
L.R.A.M. A.R.C.M. 
A.T.C.L. eR, Tee 
A. Mus. T.C.L. —_L. Mus. T.C.L. 
F.R.C.O. A.R.C.O. 


Mus. Doc. Mus. Bac. 


PERSONAL 


IN 


PRACTICAL WORK. 


COACHING 





\umerous Succesess at first attempt. 





48, LINDEN ROAD, REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


Telephone : Bristol 3033. 


POS TAL TUITION. 





Dr. Norman Sue ANKLING. 


Mus. Doc. (Lond. ). 


THIS MONTH’S 
SPECIAL COU RSES— 
(1) A.T.CLL. Work (for July). 


aper 


(2) L.R.A.M. Paper Work (for September). 


NUMEROUS SUCCESSES. 





48, LINDEN ROAD, 
REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


G. HUBI- -NEWCOMBE 


HOR). 

“Ww hisper and I shall ‘heat “ (Piccolomini), 

(Troté ‘re), ‘* Love's Devotion "’ (A. F. Tate), * 

A Summer Song ' * (Guy d’ Hardelot), 
(Dorothy Foster), * Song of Gladness"’ (£100 Prize). 

ADapTations and TRANSLATIONS, 1,300 Songs sold. 300 Adaptations. 

Libretti for Cantatas, Operettas, Cycles, &c. 
“Oversury,” Furze Lane, Purcey, Surrey. 





Within your heart" 
* Heart's Delight "' (Tosti), 
“I heard a Sweet Song" 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MOUNTFORD SCOTT (TENOR). 
Assistant Vicar-Choral, St. Paul's Cathedral. 
44, Cranbrook Park, Wood Green, N. 22. 


MISS LYDIA JOHN 


A.R.A.M. CONTRALTO. 
15, Albion Road, London, N.W. 6. Tel.: Hampstead 5797. 


MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
Address : 


(TENOR). 
___ Addre 164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


MILLARD THOMPSON 


— waea, ‘Se Caton, Southwark. 
. Selwyn Avenue, Highams Park, E.4. 


F RANK LE PLA 
BASS-BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c. 35, Villiers Road, Southall, W. 


OSWALD PEPPERCORN 


(Bass-Baritone). Specialist in Singing (Italian Method) and Breathing. 
Audition and Advice free. 
For appointment, write to, c/o *’ Stndios,"’ 60, Berners Street, W.1. 


HERBERT TRACEY 


8, Cavendish Mansions, Clapton Square, E.5. ‘Phone: Gerrard 7253. 


MR. ALBERT GARCIA 


GIVES LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


























Special Coaching in Opera and for Recitals. 


Address: 55, Queen's Road, St. John's Wood, N.W.8. 


Telephone: Hampstead 4597. 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Mr. R. J. PITCHER, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., 
A.R.C.M. (Double Dip.), L.R.A.M. (Double Dip.), Class A. 











COMPLETE TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE : —= 
Courses of * Singing Papers," * Form and Teaching," * Touch, as 
and “ Accompaniment "’; also “* The Art of Teaching." 
Over 500 Successes at Exams. 
“ Recitative and its Rendering,"'1/6. ‘*‘ The Singer's Vade Mecum,"' 6d. 
| Prospectus and particulars, 21, Boundary Rd., St. John's Wood, N.W.:. 





Musica Reviser TO Messrs. NOvELLO FOR THIrTy-Six YEARS. 


~ - ~) 7 a 
COMPOSERS’ MSS. 

REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING 

| H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,"’ Ardwick Road, N.W.2. 
e*« The late Sir HuBpert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, 
along with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly 

| permitted :—Sir Frepericx Bripce, C.V.O.: Sir Epwarp ELGar 

| O.M.; Prof. H. Watrorp Davies, Mus. Doc. 


-PLAINSONG and its ACCOMPANIMENT. 


| 
COURSE ENSURING THOROUGH UNDERSTANDING AND PRACTICAL 

| 

| 





EFFICIENCY. 
Tuition personally, or by correspondence, by 


Dr. GEORGE OLDROYD, D.Mus. (Lond.), 


| c/o “* The Faith House," 22, Buckingham St., Charing Cross, W.C.2. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
| at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., A.Mus. L.C.M. (1921), A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O, 
(1916), and L.R.A. M. (192 20), Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarsh ips. 
Prizes, ‘‘ Honours,"' and Pass Certiticates (of the Colleges of Music) to 
the number of eight hundred and eighty-seven. Dr. Allison is willing to 
| teach those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. 
| Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition 
by Post, to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, 
| Singing, Organ, and Piano, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


| Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 








R. CROSSLEY.—Singing, Piano, Composition, 
Special Coach for Degrees, &c. Lessons by Corresp. And at 
ForsytuH Bros., Manchester. Terms, &c., Radcliffe, Manchester. 


R.A.M.and A.R.C.M.—TEACHING SINGING 
| + Exams. Special Correspondence Course and personal tuition. 
| Complete preparation. Pupil writes: ‘* Your Course is excellent. and 
my singing work has greatly improved, thanks to your tuition.—A.F." 

} be W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing), 
. Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(InstiTUTED 1872.) 





President : 
THE RT. HON, THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.O. 
Chairman of Board : 
Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


Sth, 


Ist 1Sth, and 29ih.—Students’ (Invitation) 


I ednesdars, June 
Concerts, at 3 p.m 
June 6th.—-HALF TERM begins. 


Wednesday, June 22nd, at 3 p.m.—Pianoforte and Violin Recital by 
Miss Ev™ecine Mepp-Hacet and Miss Curistine Hicks. 
June 25th. Last day of entry for the July Diploma Examinations, 


and for the next competition for Scholarships. 


The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
Musical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and Elocution. 
The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and 
evening students. Entry may be made for any number of Subjects— 
from one to the Full Course. The College is open to beginners as well 
as to the more proficient student: pupils under 16 years cf age are 
received for the Junior School at reduced fees. 

A Special Course of Training for Music Teachers has been instituted 
to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, and 
has been approved by the Council. 

The Oxcnestrat, CHorar, the Operatic, and CHamBer Musi 
CLASSES are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subjects. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony. 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence 

There are between Forty and Fifty Scholarships tenable at the 
College and open to all British subjects up to certain age limits, and 
the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarship, value 4100 per annum; also 
Eighteen Scholarships which provide complete preparation for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Music. 

Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., Admission Cards to Concerts, and the 
Syllabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, free on application 
to the undersianed. C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1. 


\ WORLD-WIDE SUCCESS. 
CORONACH 


(A HIGHLAND LAMENT) 
BY 


EDGAR BARRATT. 


Price Net. s. d. 

CORONACIIi—Piano Solo 2 Oo 

CORONACH—Organ ... és pi 2 oO 
(Arr. by Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL.) 

CORONACH—Full Orchestra 2 0 

(Including Piano Conductor.) 

CORONACH—Arranged for Piano, two 

Violins, Cello, Bass ad /7d. 2 6 


| 
“ Pianists who love to hear their instruments sing will welcon 
this delightfully impressive song-without-words, not alone for its 
inviting subject-matter but for its unconventional harmonic dress and 
rich chordal colouring."'—J/usical Opinion. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD., 


| 
8 & 10, Beak STREET, REGENT STREET, | 


Lonpon, W.1. 


AND OF ALL MUSIC SELLERS. 






| _ 


~ BROADWOOD 
| PIANOS 











y ) 
BOSWORTH & Co., Lunrzp, 
THE CELEBRATED 
rryy ~ Ary 
RHYTHMIC METHOD) 
BY 
T. H. YORKE TROTTER, M.A., Mus. Doc, 
The Rhythmic Gradus. 
An Elementary Text-Beok of Music. In Four Grades 
Grade I., 3s. Grades II., III., IV., 3s. 6¢. each 
Ear-Training and Sight-Singing, 
With Exercises for use with the “* Rhvthmic Gradus "' and i 
“ Constructive Harmeny."' In Seven Grades 1 
Grades I., II., III., IV., 1s.; Grades V., VI., VIL., 1s each 
Constructive Harmony. ) 
Together with a Book on Form. In Three Parts : 
Part I.—Diatonic Harmony and Elementary Con $. 4 
struction eee coe eee eee 2 f 
» Il.—Chromatic Harmony and Composition 2 ' 
. IL—Form ms -_ on “ vais 4 | 
Rhythmic Gradus Scale Chart. | 


(Mounted on Rollers and Varnished) 2s. 6d, 35., 45. bd 





Wonderful and extraordinarily gocd results have been obtained by 
this method in England, and it is at present arousing reat interest in 
the U.S. of America, where Dr. Yorke Trotter is to lecture and 
introduce it at the end of this year. 


BOSWORTH & Co., Ltp., 
8, HeDpDON STREET, REGENT STREET, Lonpeox, W. 1. 


Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: ‘Bertnce= s Tvi0r, 
*Wakp's ProGressive Tutor,’ ‘Hemy’s Tutor,’ * Wickins Rapip 
Tvior,’ Granam P. Moore's * First Principeces.’ 

Publishers of * Sevcix's Viotin Metnop,’ © BertIncer's 
Tecunicat Stupres,’ Macrarren’s ‘THe Cuiip’s Firs: 
Lessons, * Serrine's Tiny Tunes Metuon,' Erc. 


Datty 
Mesic 


THE FIRST EDITION IN ENGLISH. 


THAYER’S 
LIFE OF BEETHOVEN 


CORRECTED, REVISED, AND EDITED BY 
H. E. KREUBIEL. 
To be published in December next in Three | ‘olumes 


at £5 5s. net. 





Messrs. NOVELLO & Co., Ltd., have opened 
A SUBSCRIPTION LIST 
For a Limited number of Copies 
at 83 135. 6d. net. 
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Never will the present writer forget how the 


Che Musical Cimes original representative of Wagner's Briinnhilde, 


that otherwise courageous artist, Frau Materna, 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR stood upon the platform paralyzed with fear at 
: the rehearsal for the opening concert of the 
JUNE 1 1921 Festival in 1877, utterly unable to open her 


mouth and begin. In vain had she been told 
that it was as easy to sing here as in the 





THE JUBILEE OF Hoftheater at Vienna; in vain did Richter 
patiently wait for her to launch forth the initial 
THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL phrase with which Elizabeth apostrophises the 


Hall of Song. Not a sound could she produce 
i ; tae until Wagner himself had come forward and 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY besought her to make the attempt, and Richter 
had consented to play the introduction over again. 
Then she tried once more, and with a success that 
surprised no one so much as the singer herself. 
For the same reason Gounod six years before had 
been mortally afraid that the newly-formed choir 
which he was rehearsing at Exeter Hall would 
The turn of the tide in the affairs of the Royal| never prove powerful enough for the broader 
Albert Hall very nearly synchronized with the turn | expanse of the new building in Kensington Gore. 
of the century. It began, that is to say. soon| He assured his sub-conductor, Mr. Charles Hargitt, 
after the appointment of the new manager, Mr. | that ‘he had never in his life heard such a wonderful 
Hilton Carter, in 1901. Truth to tell, the| body of tone nor more perfect singing.’ Would 
administrative department was badly in need of|it be big enough?-—that was the question. Yet 
fresh blood and freshideas. Mr. Wentworth Cole| Mr. Hargitt had tested separately over five 
had suffered from ill-health for several years. He| thousand applicants and selected no fewer than 
was fettered hand and foot by the traditions that| 1,400 singers, the number actually assembled 
had grown up with the place during his thirty| under Gounod’s baton being 1,134. One would 
years’ connection with it. He longed to see it a| have imagined such a body of voices to be more 
good paying concern, but he did not really know | than enough, but Gounod continued to be sceptical 
how to make it one. To his credit be it said, he| until after he had heard them in the Albert Hall, 
could not obliterate the sense of the duty that he | and only then did he declare himself content. 
felt he owed to the Commissioners of the Exhibition} It took a good many years to overcome this 
of 1851 and to the Prince of Wales’ Provisional | and similar prejudices ; to persuade musicians 
Committee. At any rate, if he had any new ideas | generally, and singers in particular, that it was not 
of his own, he failed to impress them with effect | ‘the volume of the tone that mattered, whatever its 
upon the Executive Council of later years. And| nature or timbre, but the absolute purity of the 
yet the need for reforms was urgent in the! quality, the degree of resonance, the smoothness 
extreme. | and equality of the sound-waves. The first man 
From the day it was opened, the Albert Hall} to solve the problem of Albert Hall acoustics was 
had never earned anything more solid than its) not, however, Charles Gounod, but Joseph Barnby ; 
reputation for ‘uncertainties.’ Alike commercially, | and this brings us to the story of what we are now 
musically, and acoustically, one could never be| accustomed to call the Royal Choral Society. 
quite sure how things there were going to turn! 
out. Undertakings that looked magnificent on | 
paper frequently failed to draw their expenses, | The retirement of the composer of ~ Faust 
owing chiefly, no doubt, to the ’ difficulty of | had, as we have seen, evoked no regret, save on 
access’ which for thirty years was a thorn in the| | the part of a few friends and of the Earl of Wilton, 
side of the entrepreneurs. During the same/ who, as “Deputy Commissioner for Music,’ had 
eriod, moreover, it was noi by any means a} | engaged him to occupy a post for which he was 
favourite place with the public for listening to/ not actually fitted. ‘The aflair was described by 
music, except oratorio performances, and in a/ one leading critic as a series of ‘slaps in the face’ 
minor degree the organ recitals or abnormal enter- 'for English art, with this just remark added: “We 
tainments like the Patti concerts. With musical| acknowledge the eminence of M. Gounod and 
folk themselves it was almost unpopular in the | should be among the first to pay him due honour ; 
early days, simply because they feared it— the | but a man who can write music is not necessarily 
composers on account of effects unanticipated, | one who can train a great choral force.’ After the 
the conductors who detested the echoes, the instru-| fourth and last concert of the inaugural season the 
mentalists who hated them likewise, and, above all,| same pen recorded the interesting fact that “The 
the singers who were afraid their voices could not) ladies of the chorus having taken leave of their 
possibly be loud or strong enough to fill so vast a/ distinguished conductor, the Albert Hall Choral 
Space. | Society entered upon its rest.’ It was not to remain 


AND THE 


By HERMAN KLEIN 


(Continued from May number, page 32) 
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at rest very long. The sum of 45,000 granted by 
the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition ‘for 
musical performances’ had been only partly spent 
by their well-meaning Deputy, and steps were 
immediately taken to continue the enterprise upon 
a fresh basis, with Barnby as the new conductor, 
with Stainer as organist, and John Hedley as 
secretary. 

This portion of our narrative has already been 
briefly sketched, and we may now dismiss the early 
years of the Society’s existence with similar 
brevity.” The numbers of the choir were wisely 
reduced to 850—the average to this day—among 
them being seven gentlemen who have remained in 
its ranks to celebrate the present Jubilee ; while the 
normal division of parts is 250 sopranos, 170 altos, 
170 tenos, and 250 basses. ‘The first president of 
the Society was the Duke of Edinburgh, and when 
his Royal Highness relinquished the post it was 
accepted by its present distinguished occupant, the 
Duke of Connaught. The Earl of Lathom, the 
Earl of Pembroke, and the Earl of Shaftesbury 
have in turn filled the office of Vice-President. It 
was by command of Queen Victoria, who became 
its first Patron in 1882, that the Society in 1888 
assumed the style and title of the Royal Choral 
Society. 

To thoroughly organize the choir, to bring out 
all its fine qualities, and to train it to the pitch of 
perfection for which Barnby was awarded so 
much credit, occupied two or three seasons. Not 
until after the production of Verdi’s ‘ Requiem’ in 
1875 did London begin to boast openly of the 
Albert Hall performances or go to hear them as 
regularly as it went to the Sacred Harmonic. 
Then became known the agreeable fact (already 








recorded) that for the season of 1875-76 the Society 
had for the first time a balance on the right side. | 
After that the number of concerts given each year | 
increased from ten to twelve or even fourteen, | 
though subsequently it was again reduced to ten| 
or eleven. Finer choral singing on the grand 
scale than was heard here in the ’seventies and | 
‘eighties could not be listened to anywhere in the! 
kingdom. The famous Yorkshire voices at the | 
Leeds Festival may have produced a more glorious | 
beauty of tone, effects more thrilling and in a sense | 
more overwhelming, but Barnby at this period was | 
practically without his equal as a_ choir-trainer | 
(Henry Leslie stood upon a different plane), and | 
he contrived to get from his 850 singers a degree | 
of precision, a delicacy and wealth of nuance, and 
a cleanness of attack, allied to a measure of | 
intelligent expression and sense of climax that were | 
nowhere to be surpassed. 


THE PRODUCTION OF ° PARSIFAL’ 


On November 10, 1884, Joseph Barnby fulfilled | 
the most notable ambition of his career—one | 
which incidentally revealed the extent both of his | 
powers and his limitations as a conductor—by 





* For certain details here given I am indebted to the article written 
for the programme of the Jubilee Concert by Mr. W. G. Rothery, 
sho succeeded Mr. Hedley on his retirement in 1910. | 


es 


directing the first concert performance in this 
country of Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal.’ The event had 
been delayed for several months (even after certain 
difficulties raised by the composer’s family had 
been smoothed away) in order to ensure the better 
preparation of an extremely exacting work. It js 
interesting to recall now the excitement that this 
event aroused. The Wagner ‘craze’ was at its 
height. ‘ Parsifal’ had been produced at Bayreuth 
only two years before, namely, in August, 1882, the 
same season that witnessed London’s greatest 
Wagnerian invasion, when we had our first 
performance of the ‘ Nibelungen’ at Her Maijesty’s 
Theatre, under Anton Seidl, and the rest of the 
répertoire, with ‘Die Meistersinger’ and ‘Tristan’ 
as novelties, at Drury Lane, under Hans Richter, 
Helping to heighten curiosity was the prevailing 
conviction that ‘ Parsifal’ could never be given on 
the stage in this country owing to what one journal 
termed ‘the sacred nature of the subject.’ So it 
was this, not Wagner’s wish in the matter, that held 
sway. ‘The work had to be treated as an oratorio, 
consequently the Albert Hall was essentially the 
ideal place for it to be performed in. The 
practical Barnby had been quick to perceive this 
when he went to Bayreuth to render himself ‘a 
fit and worthy medium for the introduction of the 
work to the knowledge of a London audience.’ 

Some of the critics took special pains to make 
this clear to their readers. Hence the Dail) 
News : 

The impression made by oratorio music is, in many 
cases, sufficiently effective without external adjuncts, 
which, in some instances, would vulgarise rather than 
enhance the effect. Handel’s ‘ Hailstone’ chorus, for 
example, would scarcely be improved by a mechanical 
imitation of a hailstorm ; the highly dramatic chorus 
* Have lightnings and thunders,’ in Bach’s ‘ St. Matthew’ 
Passion does not need the aid of visible electric fluid 
and audible stage thunder ; nor is it requisite, in the per- 
formance of that wonderful choral recitative in Handel’s 
‘Israel in Egypt,’ ‘He sent a thick darkness,’ to 
surround the audience with real obscurity, Further 
arguments might (without the least doubt) be adduced 
in justification of Mr. Barnby’s production of Wagner's 
last work in the only shape in which it can be rendered 
here. 


But all were not of the same opinion. The 
Standard began its notice in quite another 
vein : 

The production of the latest of Wagner’s stage- 
festival plays at the Albert Hall in ‘recital’ form 
cannot be regarded as anything but a grave error of 
judgment. The Master’s standpoint was the _ indi- 
visibility of drama and music, until a little flattery 
brought him to rescind his previous judgments and 
concoct * concert arrangements’ of his musical plays. 
The precise value of these performances was proved by 
the failure (sé) of the Wagner Festival held in the 
Albert Hall some years ago. Then it was thought a 
pitiable thing for a man of unquestionable genius to 
descend from his lofty pinnacle, and show that his 
interests were nothing if not wordly; but why Mr. 
Barnby should have chosen to produce ‘ Parsifal’ a 
the first concert of the new season of the Albert Hall 
Choral Society is one of the mysteries of modern life. 
The grossest sceptic will admit some good points in the 
sacred music-drama, but ‘ Parsifal,’ when transformed 
into an oratorio or cantata, is but a dull affair. 
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Fortunately for the undertaking, the general 
musical public did not share the latter view, for 
there was an enormous crowd both at the per- 
formance on November 1o and its repetition six 
days later. Meanwhile, there had been time for a 
reader of the Standard residing in Italy to write 
the following interesting letter, which appeared 
immediately under the second notice, and which 
it will be peculiarly appropriate to quote here : 


To THE EpITor OF THE Standard. 


Sik,—With reference to the first performance of 
‘Parsifal’ in London, it may interest some of your 
musical readers to hear how Wagner was impressed 
with the grandeur of the Albert Hall and with 
its peculiar fitness for the performance of great 
orchestral and choral works such as came up to his 
ideal. While staying, together with his family, at 
Heidelberg in 1877, after his return from London, he 
said to the writer, in the course of a conversation : 
‘On entering the Albert Hall for the first time it struck 
me at once as the dea édéal of a place for performing 


amiss tohim. He could have had no severer critic 
than that ardent Wagnerian enthusiast, Dr. Francis 
Hueffer ; yet this is what Dr. Hueffer wrote about 
him in Zhe Zimes after the repetition of the work : 


No applause has ever been bestowed upon a musician 
more justly than that which again and again recalled 
Mr. Barnby to the platform. That gentleman’s name 
will always be connected with one of the most 
memorable events the history of English music has 
had to record of late years. ... In counting for 
support in his arduous enterprise upon the enormous 
prestige attaching to Wagner’s name in England, he 
had not been mistaken. But even more remarkable 
than his keen-sightedness in this respect was the truly 
artistic spirit in which he approached the task of doing 
justice to so great and difficult a work. Choral 
practice of the most severe kind went on for weck after 
week, and the orchestral rehearsals, although necessarily 
limited in number, were turned to the best possible 
account. How ably the conductor was seconded by 
singers and players the result has shown. 


The financial success of the experiment was 


Beethoven’s ninth Symphony in a manner and on a 
scale really worthy of the great master. If I had to 
conduct it, the chorus would occupy the gallery, 
and the orchestra I would arrange in the centre of 
the area. The effect would be stupendous.’ The 
idea is thoroughly original and eminently characteristic 


of Wagner. Had he lived, he might have carried it 
out in the case of his own ‘ Parsifal,’ which to him 
was his Choral Symphony and his Requiem.— 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, C.P.S. 
Viareggio, Prov. Lucca, 
Vovember 12, 1884, 


Wagner’s suggestion was never tried, of course, 
and is unlikely to be. Anyhow the wording of it, 
as given in this letter, is a triflehazy. Whereabouts 
in the gallery would he have put the chorus, and 
did “ centre of the area’ mean centre of the arena ? 


In either case the idea sounds more like a curious! instructive. 
of the older works have retained their places on 
the active list ; the meteor-like rapidity with which 
newer ones have won favour, only to lose it ; the 
vogue of a couple of modern native compositions ; 
the failure of others to obtain a permanent hold— 
these features of a splendid fifty years’ history 
furnish a tolerably accurate indication of the ebb 
and flow, the gradual, but resistless, transition in 
the movements of popular musical taste, that have 
marked this important period of our art-life. 
the choice always rested with the Committee of 


adumbration of Reinhardt and a Greek play than 
Wagner dealing seriously with Beethoven’s ninth 
Symphony. Unquestionably, the effect upon 
‘Parsifal’ would have been wholly disastrous. As 
it was, the excellence of the Albert Hall rendering 
far exceeded anticipation, and it may fairly be 
questioned whether a finer concert performance of 
the work has ever been heard. ‘The solos were 
safe because they were in the hands of Bayreuth 
artists so gifted and famous as Thérése Malten 
(Kundry), Gudehus (Parsifal), and Scaria 
(Gurnemanz), though the incomparable Reichmann 
had to be replaced at the last moment by a 
baritone named Schuegraf as Amfortas. On a level 
with the splendour of these voices was the tone of 
the choir -in the Grail choruses, which were 
magnificently sung ; nor were the English Flower- 
maidens far behind in point of merit, especially 
at the second performance. ‘The orchestra, too, 
did remarkably well. 

Apart from Bach’s ‘Passion’ and_ oratorios 
generally, this production of ‘ Parsifal’ was 
Bamby’s best achievement. He possessed neither 
the instinct nor the training necessary for an 
operatic conductor, though it was his ambition 
some day to be one. But at the Albert Hall he 





was upon his “native heath,’ and there nothing came 


something I know and like better.’) 
eighties, for example, there were revivals in quick 


another gratifying fact; nor did the Executive 
Council fail, in its annual report, to pay a high 
compliment to all concerned—to Barnby, ‘who 
spared neither time nor trouble,’ and to the 
Committee of Management of the Choral Society 
for its ‘ large and hazardous enterprise on account 


of the outlay required to bring to England the 
celebrated German artists who took part in the 
original performances at Bayreuth.’ 


FAVOURITES: EVANESCENT AND PERENNIAL 
A glance at the extensive repertory of the 
Royal Choral Society—a total of a hundred 


and eight works, which occupied an entire page 
of the Jubilee Concert programme — provides 
abundant food for reflection, both edifying and 


The persistency with which certain 


Had 


Management, matters might often have decided 


otherwise ; but, as we have seen only too plainly, 
sheer economic necessity was ever compelling the 
Committee to yield to the selective will of its 
patrons the public, whose likes and dislikes have 
invariably been manifested by box-office results 
that left no alternative. 


Let us recall only a few of the failures. (Not 


that an Albert Hall failure ever meant a downright 
fiasco, or even an artistic failure, in the ordinary 
sense. 
the verdict of the gallery- or the balconyite, who 
says, after listening to a novelty, ° Yes 


The word in this case has merely signified 


; very fine 
I prefer the choir in 
In the late 


music, no doubt; but 
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succession of Rossini’s “ Messe Solennelle’ and the | This was done in accordance with a set of parts 
‘Requiems’ of Mozart and Verdi. All were that were discovered by Prof. Ebenezer Prout ang 
admirably sung; but they did not draw the; Dr. Mann in 1894 in a cupboard behind the 
paying crowds. The nearest approach to a organ-loft of the Foundling Hospital, at which 
success just then was the combination of Mozart’s| Handel directed several performances of the 
“Requiem’ and Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ with work. The version was welcomed by purists 
Albani, Scalchi, Edward Lioyd, and Del Puente| because it undoubtedly approximated more 
as soloists—the kind of soloists we used to get| closely to the original Dublin score; but on the 
in those days. Yet even this did not induce} whole, owing to the lack of balance between the 
repetition. The novelties fared worse _ still :| orchestra and the choir, it proved less effective in 
Mancinelli’s ‘ Isaias’ and Benoit’s ‘ Lucifer,’ both | this huge building than the customary arrange. 
tried in 1889, awakened no response, despite the | ment. 
strengthening of the choir, which sang them Like the great Saxon master, Mendelssohn has 
superbly. Great hopes of a lasting success were | dwindled in popularity until his fame with Alber 
entertained for Cowen’s charming oratorio, ‘ Ruth,’| Hall audiences now rests practically on a single 
because of the hit that it had made at the| work, and that his greatest. But “St. Paul,’ the 
Worcester Festival (1887), but it was forgotten as |‘ Hymn of Praise,’ ‘ Athalie,’ the ‘ Walpurgis Night’ 
quickly as Barnby’s psalm, ‘The Lord is King,’ | have all fallen out of the running, and ‘Elijah’ 
which had been produced at Leeds. ‘ Ruth’ did alone remains, ‘one prophet of the Lord,’ witha 
much better in town (and was, on the whole, | splendid justification for being there. Fifty-two 
better performed) at Novello’s Oratorio Concerts; performances — not quite half the amazing 
while the Aaditués of the Albert Hall, who idolised * Messiah’ record—stand to the credit of * Elijah, 
Barnby as a conductor, preferred his ‘Sweet and which opens every season with a foregone success ; 
Low ’to his more ambitious flights in composition. | and associated with them will live, so long as 
_memory lasts, the incomparable delineation of the 
title-role by Sir Charles Santley. That was a truly 
The perennial favourites are of course “The wonderful achievement, alike in its vocal and its 
Messiah’ and ‘Elijah.’ Changing taste and) dramatic aspects ; and never was it more impressive 
carping criticism are just as powerless to weaken than when presented here, with Albani, Patey, and 
their position here as in the scheme of a_ Edward Lloyd completing what was then termed 
provincial Festival. They represent the survival | ‘the great English quartet,’ with Barnby’s superb 
of the fittest. Good judges would doubtless rather choir at its finest, and Stainer or Hodge or Balfour 
hear Bach’s * Passion’ at St. Paul's or Westminster at the organ. 
Abbey, or * Israel in Egypt’ at the Crystal Palace.| These were the halcyon days of * Elijah. 
The latter is given occasionally at the Albert Hall,* The ensemble was almost always first-rate. One 
so is Judas Maccabzeus’; but with these excep-/| recalls especially the performance of 1879, when 
tions (and not forgetting Haydn’s ‘Creation’),, Madame Albani (fresh from new triumphs at the 
“The Messiah’ alone remains ‘fixed in (its)| Birmingham and Bristol Festivals, and associated 
everlasting seat,’ to remind us of the simpie days | now with Antoinette Sterling, Lloyd, and Henschel) 
when the rage for Handel obsessed our forefathers— first electrified a South Kensington gathering with 
as it did Samuel Butler. According to Mr. W. G.| her fervid, clear-toned ‘Hear ye, Israel.’ There 
Rothery, Mr. John Hedley’s courteous successor were other good casts, too, as time brought other 
as secretary of the R.C.S., the grand old ‘sacred | singers—for example, in 1881, Marie Roze, with 
oratorio’ has been given here a hundred and Patey, Lloyd, and Santley; in 1888, Lilian 
eighteen times during the fifty years of the Society’s | Nordica and Be!le Cole, with Lloyd and Henschel; 
existence. The two annual performances, viz.,| in 1890, a strange combination of two foreign ladies, 
on New Year’s Day and Good Friday, have always | Mesdames Schmidt-Koehne and Sviatlowsky, with 
been the principal mainstay of the institution. It) two fine British artists, Ben Davies and Watkin 
could not have flourished without them. At this} Mills; in 1898 a still-living cast that comprised Ella 
Hall the Royal Choral Society and Handel’s| Russell, Giulia Ravogli, Edward Lloyd, and 
oratorio go hand in hand. No one else may share | Santley; another (1895) consisting of Marguerite 
in the harvest that it brings. The average attend-| Macintyre, Clara Butt, Lloyd Chandos, and 
ance at a ‘Messiah’ performance under Barnby | Santley ; and yet another (1903) of Albani, Kirkby 
used to be eleven thousand. It is probably not| Lunn, Philip Newbury, and Kennerley Rumford; 
much smaller nowadays. 'while occasionally we had that very fine Elijah, 
Ia 1892, the year in which he was knighted, Sir) Andrew Black, who was followed by Herbert 
Joseph Barnby conducted the hundred and fiftieth | Brown and Dalton Baker. 
anniversary performance of “The Messiah.’ He| i : 
died in 1896, and three years later his popular| P#RL102’s _ FAUST,’ THE REDEMPTION,’ AND 
cuccessor, Sir Frederick Bridge, brought Handel’s THE GOLDEN LEGEND’ 
masterpiece to a hearing mvs the additional Mozart It was 1882, a year memorable for so many 
accompaniments given in this country since 1805.| important musical events in London—the year, by 
* When the duet, “ The Lord is a Man of War,’ is invariably sung the way, when Queen Victoria became Patron of the 
by the four hundred tencrs and bzsses of the choir. Royal Choral Society, and the Executive ¢ ouncil 


“THE MESSIAH’ AND ‘ELIJAH’ 
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frst ca'led attention in its report to the Society’s 
‘steadily increasing efficiency and popularity’— 
that witnessed two out of the three brilliant 
but fleeting triumphs which distinguished the 
fn-de-siecle career of this Society. The first was 
Berlioz’s ‘ Damnation de Faust,’ produced here in 
March; the second, Gounod’s ‘Redemption,’ 
given in the following November. The third, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend,’ did not 
come until four years later. Their fates were 
identical, and they may appropriately be considered 
together. 

Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ had been first heard in England 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, under Pasdeloup, in 
1878. Then, in 1880, after trying it in English at 
Manchester, Charles Hallé won a_ remarkable 
success with it at St. James’s Hall, and kindled in 
Barnby a burning desire to try it at the Albert 
the 


Hall. The result was the same there: 
audience fell down and _ worshipped every 
number. The principal parts were taken by three 


still-surviving singers, Madame Marie Roze, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Frederic King; while the 
choir quite surpassed itself, creating astonishing 
eflects of colour and contrast such as Pasdeloup 
and Hallé had never dreamt of. The success won 
in March, 1882, was to be renewed every season 
for twenty years or more. 

Not a whit less enthusiastic was the reception 
on November 1 of ‘The Redemption.’ The cast 
included three of the artists who had sung the 
work under Gounod at the Birmingham Festival a 
month before—namely, Albani, Lloyd, and Santley ; 
and they were rejoined by Madame Patey when it 
was repeated here on December 11. In spite of 
its mannerisms, the melodic charm of the vocal 
setting, the beauty of the concerted music, the 
delicate refinement of the orchestration, and, 
above all, the grandeur of such choruses as 
‘Unfold, ye portals everlasting,’ proved wholly 
irresistible. “The Redemption’ quickly won the 
position of ‘third favourite’ in the repertory. For 
years did it ‘fill the bill’ on every Ash Wednesday, 
usually drawing an audience of ten thousand. For 
years did the works of the two great Frenchmen 
run the closest of races for popularity. ‘The 
Redemption’ was selected for the memorial 
performance on February 19, 1896, in honour of 
Sir Joseph Barnby, when Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
conducted, the ladies of the choir discarded their 
wonted coloured sashes and wore long black 
gloves, while Esther Palliser, Belle Cole, Lloyd 
Chandos, and David Bispham, also in mourning, 
were the chief soloists. For another decade, 
perhaps, the crowds came regularly to hear ‘The 
Redemption.’ And then ?— 

First, though, something must be said concerning 
the third item of the triad—* The Golden Legend.’ 
The libretto of this cantata had been adapted from 
Longfellow by Joseph Bennett, and when Sullivan 
set it to music for the Leeds Festival of 1886 he 
was at the height of his powers. The sensation 


which it created there was renewed when he con- 


Albert Hall, with Madame Albani, Madame Patey, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Frederic King in their original 
parts. Rarely, if ever, has a new work exercised 
such an extraordinary fascination on first hearing 
in this unique /oca/e. Never certainly have music 
and choral singing combined afforded purer delight 
there than the three choral gems of “ The Golden 
Legend’—the Prologue, the Epilogue, and the 
Evening Hymn. The rush to hear the work 
developed into such a perfect ‘craze’ that it was 
repeated on no fewer than four occasions in the 
following year (1887), each time before an over- 
flowing audience. For season after season it was 
revived, with only a change of cast to differentiate 
one performance from another— Sir George 
Henschel’s fine Lucifer chiefly in demand, and 


either Edward Lloyd or Ben Davies to sing 
Prince Henry. 
It is not easy to say exactly when the 


phenomenal popularity of the three works just 
referred to began to fade. The rise in each 
case was rapid, the fall gradual. In all probability 
the whole process was only a phase of the well- 
marked change in musical appreciation and outlook 
which we date from the opening years of the 
present century. But again it was the box-office 
that told the tale; and the moral thereof was 
unmistakable. So the perennials remained, hardy 
as ever; while new favourites were quickly found 
to replace the old ones as they retired into the 
background. 


‘THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS’ AND * HIAWATHA’ 


Or was it not rather a case of two favourites 
taking up the room of three? In vain did one 
hope that the public might fasten for its ‘third’ 
upon something by one of our tried writers, 
Mackenzie, Cowen, Stanford, or Parry. It was not 
to be. What of Elgar? For a time no one could 
say. His ‘Dream of Gerontius’ had been produced 
at Birmingham in October, 1900 ; and most people 
imagined it to have won a success there. Yet for 
five solid years there was no sign of its advent at 
the Albert Hall. The reasons for the delay need 
not detain us. Enough that “Gerontius’ took an 
ample revenge when produced there on March 22, 
1906. It achieved an instantaneous triumph and 
has since been given once every season, replacing 
Gounod’s * Redemption’ as the work reserved for 
Ash Wednesday. The original group of soloists 
here comprised William Green, Madame Kirkby 
Lunn, and Ffrangcon Davies. Afterwards, the 
tenor part was invariably taken by that lamented 
and justly-admired_ artist, Gervase Elwes, 
whose beautiful rendering of it will long endure, a 
fragrant and cherished memory. 

The extreme pains taken by Sir Frederick Bridge 
over the preparation of ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ 
had its reward, not only in an‘excellent performance, 
but in a far closer and deeper realisation of its 
subtle beauties than musicians had looked for in 
the great concert-room. Evidently abnormal size 
was no longer an obstacle here to the perfect 





ducted it six weeks later (November 15) at the 


enjoyment of the most delicate or unfamiliar 
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music; audiences as well as performers had by 
now grown accustomed to surroundings that had 
often baffled the perceptive faculties of an earlier 
generation. Moreover, there was in the music 
itself something which made a new emotional and 
intellectual appeal, intense religious sentiment and 
mysticism speaking through an idiom of strange 
and haunting charm. Those who could compare 
the performance with that heard at the Westminster 
Cathedral in 1903 distinctly preferred the Albert 
Ha!l, especially for the dramatic realism of the 
choral effects. Hence an impression that has 
never been modified. As for the choral perform- 
ance at Birmingham, that had been as full of 
blemishes as this was free from them.* 

Catholicity of taste is evidenced by the strong 
contrast to Sir Edward Elgar’s work that distinguishes 
its companion success in the current repertory, 
namely, Samuel Coleridge-Taylor’s * Hiawatha.’ 
Compositions more dissimilar in character can 
rarely have shared popularity with the same 
audience. In its complete form this splendid 
setting of ‘Scenes from the Song of Hiawatha’ was 
first sung at the Albert Hall on March 22, 1900; 
and it is to be noted that the third section, 
‘Hiawatha’s Departure,’ was written for that 
occasion at the request of the Committee of 


. The Rose of 
on’ here . 
The Revenge’ 


why Mackenzie’s fine oratorio, 
Sharon,’ never really ‘caught 
Stanford’s noble choral ballads, ‘ 
and ‘The Y oyage of Maeldune’ 3.or_ Parry's 
*‘Job’ and ‘Judith’; or Cowen’s ‘Ruth’ and 
‘Sleeping Beauty’; or Elgar’s ‘ Apostles,’ ‘The 
Kingdom,’ or *Music-Makers.’ Any or all of 
these may be revived at intervals, as are some of 
Sir Frederick Bridge’s shorter choral compositions, 
But not one of them is to be found on the regular 
active list of the Society. On the other hand, the 
Christmas performance of a selection of Carols has 
now become a popular annual feature. 

This part of our retrospect may conclude fitly 
enough with a word of recognition for the Society's 
capable and efficient orchestra, which, in the first 
instance a mixture of amateur and professional 
elements, has long been a purely professional body. 
Its leader was originally the well-known violinist, 
Mr. Pollitzer, but for many years now that position 
has been held by the talented and _ respected 
Mr. Arthur W. Payne, who is also conductor of 
the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society. And so 
the good work goes on as it has gone on for fifty 
years. Choristers and instrumentalists alike share 
the same deep feeling of pride in their labour, the 
same esprit de corps, the same reverence for the 





Management of the Royal Choral Society. It was 
fitting in every way that both the distinction and the 
triumph should have fallen to a pupil of the allied | 
Institution, the Royal College of Music, where, by | 
the way, the opening section, known as ‘ Hiawatha’s | 
Wedding-Feast,’ was first performed as a separate 
cantata in November, 1898. ‘The second section, 
“The Death of Minnehaha,’ was written for and 


produced at the North Staffordshire Festival 
of 1899. It will be seen, therefore, that by the 
time “Gerontius’ arrived at South Kensington 


‘Hiawatha’ had had six good years wherein to | 
settle down in the good graces of the public ; and 
it has kept there ever since. 


Here, then, are the two works that flower 
annually side by side with “The Messiah’ (twice) 
and ‘Elijah.’ The five performances happily 


draw such audiences as suffice to maintain the 
finances of the Society in a_ thoroughly safe! 
position. Let us hope that other modern master- 
pieces from native sources may see light ere long, 
and be found suitable and worthy to take their 
place in the same category. But it is not easy to 
follow up one great success with another, par- 
ticularly at the Albert Hall. Many people 
admired Gounod’s “Mors et Vita’ more than 
they did his ‘Redemption,’ but it never bec ame | 
even a temporary rival to the older work. | 
Sullivan, had he lived, might have improved upon | 
‘The Golden Legend, which contains the best | 
music he ever wrote. But it is hard to understand | 





* Nevertheless, far ity execution did not prevent the work from 
being enthusiasticalty received It is too often asserted that the 
balance of critical = nion at Birmingham was not favourable to ‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius,’ which is not the fact. Perhaps the writer may 
be forgiven for quoting one sentence from the notice which appe ared | 


in the Sunday Jimes of October 7, 1% “Tf this « 
belong to the type of works that live ar { ourish in the full light of | 
then am I greatly m sletaben mecerning the present trend of | 


musical feeling and opinion in this country 


day 


|scheme has been 


cantata does not | of his twenty years’ service 


artistic banner under which they are ranged. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS AND OTHER * ATTRACTIONS’ 


Enough has been said in the earlier pages of 
these articles to give a fair idea of the sources 
from which sprang the improved revenue, the 
more profitable utilization of the Royal Albert 
Hall, after it had passed through its period of 
tentative and often unavailing experiment. 
Celebrations of every kind grew more numerous, 
one important factor of increasing value being 
the religious missions—notably the  ‘Torrey- 
Alexander Mission held in 1905, when no fewer 
than eighty-five consecutive daily meetings took 
place, each attended by ten thousand persons. 
At some of these the waiting queues were of such 
length that they extended half-way down Exhibition 


| Road to the east and Queen’s Gate to the west. 


The number of costume balls also increased, and 
altogether there have been forty of these huge and 
expensive allairs down to the date of the Jubilee. 

The steady development of the Sunday concert 
another conspicuous success. 
This dates only from the time when the charge 
of the concerts was exclusively taken over by 
Mr. Hilton Carter.* It is not generally known 
that when the new manager was appointed, in 
1901, a contract existed between the Executive 
Council and one of its members whereby this 


gentleman possessed the sole right of organizing 
|and ‘farming’ the talent for the Sunday perform- 
ances. 


They were limited almost exclusively to 








* It may be recorded that on the afte ernoon of the Jubilee Concert a 
presentation was made to Mr. Hilton Carter io mark the completion 
at the Albert Hall, when a complimentary 
letter and a laurel harp with golden strings were handed to him by 
Miss Elsie Fogerty, principal of the Central School of Dramatic Art, 


| on behalf of herself and her pupils. 
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agreeable vocal and instrumental items, and the 
Royal Artillery string band under the late Cavaliere 
Zavertal. The contract in question did not expire 
until 1905, and the Council, instead of renewing 
it, decided to hand over the whole of the Sunday 
concert business to Mr. Carter, with a substantial 
guarantee to carry it on with. 

The first of the new series of Sunday concerts 
given with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra and Madame 
Albani as the vocalist, drew a big audience, and 
stamped the undertaking with an artistic cachet 
that lasted throughout the fourteen years of 
Mr. Hilton Carter’s régime, which ended in 1919. 
For some time the London Symphony Orchestra 
appeared in alternation with the Queen’s Hall; 
and later on the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra 
(formerly the New Symphony Orchestra, under 
Mr. Landon Ronald)—so christened in January, 
1916—executed the lion’s share of the Sunday 
work. To name the solo performers who have 
appeared at these concerts would be to mention 
every great artist living in or visiting this country. 

And it was the right idea, as the result has proved. 
Everything in connection with the Albert Hall has | 
moved slowly but surely, and along certain | 
clearly-defined lines. The direction of those lines | 
has been determined by the trend of popular taste | 
and the expression of a popular demand. To| 
endeavour to fill this vast auditorium without a| 
strong—that is to say, a recognised— attraction,’ | 
has always proved an ungrateful and futile | 
business. Carter primus (William ‘ of that ilk’) 
did not burn his fingers years ago, for the reason | 
that his “National Concerts’ had a real national | 
following: and, strangely enough, people were 
willing to forgive him his second-rate choir because 
he was the composer of that incredibly dull | 
oratorio, ‘ Placida.’ When, later on, Carter | 
secundus (otherwise Hilton, M.V.O., whom the | 
King honoured during the interval at the Jubilee | 
concert) came upon the scene, Sunday concerts | 
were only just beginning to secure a firm hold | 
upon public favour. Seizing time by the forelock, 
he sought from the first to provide his audiences 
with the finest procurable talent, and thus stimu- 
lated them with a new desire to come again on 
the following Sunday ; even as Barnby would say, 
Come once to the Albert Hall to hear my choir, 
and you will want to hear it again.’ As with many 
other successes of slow growth in this world, the 
secret of ultimate prosperity in this case has been 
the gradual creation of a habit. 








THE JUBILEE CONCERT 

The presence of the King and Queen sufficed to 
impart all the needful ¢c/a/to the afternoon concert 
which, on Saturday, May 7, celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the opening of the Hall. With their 
Majesties, in addition to their daughter, the Princess | 
Mary, were three of the four surviving members of 
the Royal Family who had been present at the 
opening ceremony in 1871, namely, the Duke of 
Connaught (the President of the Royal Choral 





Society), the Princess Christian, and the Princess 


Beatrice. There were probably few others among 
the crowded Jubilee audience whose memory could 
carry them back so far. Better still, however, there 
were seven original members of the choir, who 
joined during the season of 1871-72, and are now 
hon. superintendents ; and these active gentlemen, 
accommodated for the nonce with seats in the 
Prince of Wales’ box, had the honour of being 
presented to the King during the interval. Their 
names were Messrs. Edgar Doggett, Thomas Terry, 
Charles Sheath, Albert C. Hunter, Charles Hood, 
George W. Harris, and William Callingham. 

Mr. William Whitton, who has not yet attained 
the position of hon. superintendent, also joined 
the choir during its first season. 

The members of the Committee of Manage- 
ment present were the Earl of Shaftesbury 


|(chairman), Earl Howe, Sir S. Ernest Palmer, 


Bt., Sir Homewood Crawford, Sir Hugh P. Allen 
(Principal of the Royal College of Music), 
Lieut.-Col. N. J. Galloway, Mr. Augustus J. 
Littleton, and Mr. Charles Sheath. 

The obvious intention of those who compiled 
the programme—not an easy task by any means— 
was to represent in it the British composers who 
have most contributed to the Society’s repertory 
and its activities. Eleven of them were so 
represented (at least creditably, if not always quite 
worthily), together with one foreign musician, 
Gounod, who had at the outset been personally 
connected with the Albert Hall. On the whole, 
it was a fair revenge for the gratuitously un-English 
programme of fifty years before, and if for that 
reason alone deserves to be quoted here in full: 


Part I. 
Gop SAVE THE KING 
_{*Marching Songof Peace’) ,, 
Quartet and Chorus | (lVar and Peace) ; funy 


Madame Kirkby Lunn 
Mr. Robert Radford 


Miss Carrie Tubb 
Mr. Ben Davies 
(*Onaway ! Awake, beloved ’} 


Song (Hiawatha) ;¢ olertdge- Taylor 
Mr. Ben Davies 
Part-Song ‘Sweet and Low’... Barnhy 


‘Peace lives again’ /. Frederick Bridgi 
The Choir 
Recitative and Aria ‘The Jewel Song’ (aust) Gounod 
Miss Carrie Tubb 
Old English Dances (First Set) Frederic H. Cowen 
No. 2, Rustic Dance No. 4, Country Dance 
The Orchestra 
Conducted by Mr. Landon Ronald 


Motet 


Chorus ‘With Proud Thanksgiving’ Elgar 
Conducted by the Composer 
Parr IL. 
Organ Solo Prelude ane Staine? 
Mr. H. L. Balfour 
SoloandChorus ‘ Land of Hope and Glory’ Elgar 


Madame Kirkby Lunn 
Conducted by the Composer 
‘Britannia’... C. Mackenzie 
Conducted by the Composer 
Songs with Chorus ‘ Songs of the Sea’ C. 1. Stan/ord 
a. *Drake’s Drum’ 4, * The Old Superb’ 
Mr. Robert Radford 


Overture ... 


Chorus *O Gladsome Light’) 
Soprano Sx Baa - _ : . Sullivan 
ba sewsrte ale The Night is Calm’, a 
and Chorus | . 
(Zhe Golden Legend) 


Miss Carrie Tubb 
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The band (a hundred and two performers) | Mackenzie—The Rose of Sharon; The Dream of Jubal; 


was made up of the united Royal Albert Hall and The Cotter’s Saturday Night ; Bethlehem ; The Witch’s 


re er ae Daughter. 
Royal Choral Society’s orchestras, led by Mr. A. W. Mancinelli-—Tsaias. 


Payne. This fine body of players, in conjunction Mendelssohn—Elijah; St. Paul; Athalie ; Loreley ;, Hymn 
with the full choir and supported by Mr. Balfour of Praise ; Walpurgis Night. 


P . oe Mozart—Requiem. 
at the organ, brought out a tone of magnificent Sacieinoiilms Theis. 


volume and satisfying quality, more especially in| parry—Job ; King Saul; Invocation to Music; War and 
ensembles such as the refrain of “Land of Hope Peace; Blest Pair of Sirens; The Pied Piper of 
and Glory,’ the last excerpt from ‘The Golden Hamelin ; The Chivalry of the Sea. 


sie O Radias & ae 4 | Rossini—Stabat Mater; Messe Solennelle. 
“a, : apts r ng ry = _— the g eere Saint-Saéns—The Promised Land; Samson and Delilah, 
~pilogue -), and the fina — © Sir ward | Schubert—The Song of Miriam. 
Elgar's For the Fallen.’ With the exceptions | Smyth—Mass. 
above indicated the whole of the items were con- + ee A ange Econ " — 
> , Sj ny re . , .$7 ¢ ? tanford— e evenge ; e oyage of Maeldune; St. 
ducted by "i Frederick Bridge, who has a tically Cecilia’s Day; Eden; Stabat Mater; Songs of the 
completed a quarter of a century of solid and Sea; Songs of the Fleet ; At the Abbey Gate. 
useful labour in connection with the Royal Choral | Sullivan—The Golden Legend ; The Light of the World; 
Society. Sir Alexander Mackenzie and Sir Edward| The Martyr of Antioch. : 
Elgar were both warmly received, and regrets were | V@ughan Williams—A Sea Symphony (Part 1). 
3 al ten tien f Sir Charles Stanford Verdi—Requiem. 
expressed at the absence of sir Charles Stanford, | wagner—Parsifal; The Holy Supper of the Apostles; 
who was detained by an unavoidable engagement Tannhauser (Act 3); Lohengrin (Part 1); Flying 
at Cambridge. Sir Frederic Cowen was also away Dutchman (Selections). : 
from town, but this gave Mr. Landon Ronald the Wood, Charles—A Dirge for bg eterans. . 
opportunity to which his lengthy association with itu does not include numerous Motets, Choruses, FP art-songs 
the Sunday Concerts entitled him. The loudest ; 
‘ . > 
ovations’ of the afternoon, apart from the cheers| THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF VINCENT 
for the King and (Queen and the * one more cheer D INDY 
for our President,’ were those bestowed upon Mr. 
Ben Davies (now approaching the fortieth anniver- 
sary of his public débit) and Mr. H. L. Balfour i : 
after he had played the Stainer Prelude. Altogether, FERVAAL 
then, a very enjoyable and memorable function ! * Fervaal,’ in my opinion, is a masterpiece, a 
work which all high-class operatic stages ought to 
include in their repertory, together with Wagner's, 
oa : . ° . . . > 2 ° 
[The list of works mentioned at page 393/| with ‘Boris Godunof,’ Rimsky-Korsakov’s * Maid 
appears below, reprinted from the Jubilee Concert | of Pskof,’ and ° Pelléas et Mélisande.’ A master- 
programme. | piece it appeared to me in 1898, when first 
Bach—St. Mattt ———— es mais produced at Paris, and a masterpiece I consider it 
ach—St. Matthew Passion; Christmas Oratorio; Mass | to the present day. 


in B minor. : . 
3arnby—The Lord is King. | I am quite aware that the history of the work 
Beethoven—Mass in D; Choral Symphony; Ruins of | during those twenty-three years affords little in 
, —— | support of my assertion. Shortly after ‘ Fervaal’s’ 
senoit— Lucifer. ° 7 ° ai “2 
Berlioz—Faust ; The Childhood of Christ. |completion (1895), excerpts of it wae ome © 
Brahms—Requiem ; Triumphlied. one of the concerts organized at the Paris Opéra, 
sridge—The Flag of England; The Ballad of the| ‘in order,’ it was explained, ‘to give the public 
Clampherdown ; The Forging of the Anchor ; Callirhoe ; | some idea of many contemporary French works 
. Aves: A Song ‘nglish : REE bay: 
—_ of Ages ; A Song of the English; The Inchcape | which the management was unable to produce.’ 
Coleridge-Taylor—Hiawatha; The Blind Girl of Castel | In 1897 Fervaal’ appeared on the stage of the 
Cuillé; The Atonement; A Tale of Old Japan ; | Brussels Theatre de la Monnaie. Most of the 
c a oe tion Ode: The Veil Paris critics were present, and many of them spoke 
owen Ruth 5 oronation ae 3 1 ell. . . ee . : 2 
Dvorik—Stabat Mater ; Requiem; The Spectre’s Bride. highly of the work, others criticising it sharply on 
Elgar—Caractacus; The Apostles; The Kifgdom; The the ground that it was too direct an imitation of 
Dream of Gerontius; King Olaf; The Music-Makers;| Wagner, that it lacked warmth, and that it was too 
The Spirit of England : The Fourth of August ; For the intricate. 


Fallen ; To Women. on : . ha. ee : 
Gardiner, H. Balfour—News from Whydah. The following year  Fervaal’ was produced at 


Goetz—Psalm 137. Paris: not at the Opéra, but on the smaller and 
Gounod—Redemption ; Mors et Vita; Requiem. therefore less suitable stage of the Opéra-Comique, 
—— tne ge os mes gs ow temporarily housed in the building that is now the 
andel—Messiah; Israel in Egypt; Judas Maccabccus ;| +4 ++ om ae 
Belshazzar ; Theodora; Samson; Jephtha ; L’Allegro ; Theatre Sarah Bernhardt. The balance of criticism, 
Acis and Galatea ; Oe on St. Cecilia’s Day ; Alexander’s | despite strictures of the same kind as before, was 


By M.-D. CALVOcORESsSI 


(Continued from May number, page 322) 








Feast. favourable. But whether the play might have 
Haydn—Creation. become ‘a success’ remained undecided, _ the 
Henschel—Stabat Mater. , . "i : ar. fi 
Hiller—A Song of Victory. removal of the Opéra-Comique to its regular, far 
Leoni—The Gate of Life. smaller premises, having rendered a continuance of 
Macfarren—St. John the Baptist ; Joseph. the performances impossible. 
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A revival of ‘Fervaal’ at the Opéra, on|in his arms, and with his precious burden climbs 
December 31, 1912, seemed to give the work a/ the slopes towards the peaks to which a choir of 
better chance. The production was excellent.| mystical voices, heralding the advent of the new 
The great quarrel between Wagnerites and anti-| and better religion foretold in ancient prophecy, 
Wagnerites had died out, and in any case the|calls him. ‘Truly a splendid climax (despite the 
intervening years ensured better focussing. | alleged obscurity of its symbolism), and one in 
(Particularly instructive in that respect is, for| which the music rises to a wonderful height. 
instance, a comparison between Alfred Bruneau’s The orchestration of ‘ Fervaal’ is another point 
article on ‘ Fervaal’ of 1897 and his article of | upon which certain critics have pounced in order to 
i913. The former lays great stress on d’Indy’s| give a semblance of justification to their plea that 
imitation of Wagner, the latter places matters in| d’Indy imitates Wagner. It employs four flutes 
their proper light, and is full of praise.) The|(one of which alternates with the piccolo), three 
public was far better educated as regards modern | oboes (one alternating with the English horn), 
music, works like ‘Pelléas’ and ‘Boris Godunof’)| three clarinets, one bass clarinet (with which a 
(to quote but those two) having been produced in| contra-bass clarinet alternates), four bassoons, 
the interval. Had that public proved responsive, |four saxophones, four horns, four trumpets, 
there seemed to be no reason why ‘ Fervaal’ | eight saxhorns, four trombones, one tuba, one 
should not be maintained in the repertory ; so| bombardon, eight harps, the usual percussion, and 
that—despite the fact that no great work ever owed | strings (which include five-string contra-basses 
its success in the first place to the public of the | descending to the C). ‘Together with the 
Paris Opéra—it may be alleged that ‘ Fervaal’ | ‘Symphonie sur un theme montagnard,’ ‘ Fervaal’ 
has had a fair chance, and failed to make good.| shows d’Indy’s scoring at its very best. His 
But I feel sure that the last word has not been| methods are as individual as they are effective. 
said. | And it is typical that, even with so great a mass 

The allegation that d’Indy imitates Wagner is | of instruments at his command, he should evince 
chiefly founded, as I said last month, on a few| his marked predilection for unmixed timbres. His 
passing reminiscences and on a few analogies, | scoring, no less rich and mellow in the half-shades 
some too general to afford a valid argument, and_| or contrasts than in the //f7, is as clear-cut as are 
the remainder entirely superficial, if not imaginary. | his motives, his harmonies, his modulations. I 
As to the assertion that the music of ‘ Fervaal’| have already alluded to that feature, which is the 
lacks warmth and vitality, I simply cannot under- | hall-mark of his music. 
stand it. I am convinced that in proportion as D’Indy’s “Treatise of Composition’ sets forth 
more music-lovers get familiar with that music, | |in unequivocal terms certain principles concerning 
unfavourable opinions will lose ground and| structure and texture which are no less unequi- 
‘Fervaal’ will find new admirers. It may contain | vocally illustrated in © Fervaal.’ ‘The motives, he 
scenes that are not all one would wish them to be: tells us, should be terse, and rich enough in 
I think, for instance, that the musical interest flags | distinctive features to be easily followed in the 
in several parts of the otherwise very beautiful | _working- out. Whereas in symphonic music the 
third Act. Yet as a whole * Fervaal’ teems with | | composer remains free in his choice of modu- 
emotion, with music that is. both lofty and/ lations, in dramatic music, the modulations— 
convincing. Where the music is perforce more| whose sole object is always expression —are 
decorative than emotional—in the greater part of | predetermined by the course of the action. 
the second Act, with its wonderful apparitions and | Tonality, he adds, should be conceived in a 
Druidic ceremonies—it again achieves supreme | broader sense than it usually is, and the meaning 
beauty and striking originality. | of the term modulation more accurately understood. 

The poem is written on strictly Wagnerian| To think that any notes or chords not belonging 
principles. In the delineation of its principal| to the diatonic scale of a given key introduce a 
characters, humanity and symbolism are blent| modulating element is a gross mistake. There are 
very much in the same way as in Wagner’s heroes, sO many affinities between notes and chords that 
and for similar purposes. Fervaal is a young | most of the possible triads may be included in the 
Celtic chief, the last of his race, the elect defender | scheme of any tonality without disturbing its 
of his country against the Saracen invaders.* By | balance ; and it is the alteration of that balance 
yielding to his love for Guilhen, the Saracen /| that alone constitutes a modulation. 
princess, he forfeits the favour of his gods. As regards harmony, d’Indy’s views are simple 
Arfagard, the High Priest, precipitates the | and uncompromising. ‘There is but one chord— 
catastrophe by recalling Fervaal to his duties ;\the triad. All other formations are merely the 
Guilhen, forsaken, launches her devastating hordes| outcome of modifications temporarily introduced 
against Cravann, Fervaal’s country. The Celts | by melodic processes—adjunctions or alterations ; 
are defeated. Amid the horrors of the night in other words, are the result of melodic move- 
following the battle, Guilhen and Fervaal meet) ment, do not exist fer se, and should never be 
again. ‘Their love is stronger than death ; and | |considered as static. Another instance of the 
when Guilhen dies of exhaustion, Fervaal lifts her | important part played by that notion of movement 
‘in his conception of the texture of music and its 











* The anachronism is deliberate. 


B |expressive properties is aflorded by the stress he 
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lays on the fact that the expressive value of certain 
modulations may be greatly affected by the 
interposition, as a transitory step, of even one 
‘neutral’ formation—such as a diminished seventh 
or an augmented fifth. 

It is in accordance with those views that d’Indy 
mainly uses as material short bold themes, which 
as a rule are elements of construction rather than 
constructed units—with the result that from the 
point of view of thematic structure, the music of 
‘ Fervaal,’ without falling short in appropriate 
dramatic expression, constantly tends towards the 





state of ‘pure’ music. Some of those themes 
play the part of leading motives; others are | 
simply descriptive or decorative figures—at times | 
mere touches—recurring as often as_ they are | 
needed. The working out is conducted on strictly | 
polyphonic lines. The recurrences and associations 
of themes may at times suggest that d’Indy devotes 
too finical a care to details, is too deliberate in| 
his methods of drawing upon the resources of | 
association. But even if one were to see in the 
idiom of * Fervaal’ signs and symbols as numerous, | 
as definite and constant in meaning as the ‘ motives’ 
which commentators like Schweitzer and Pirro 
discover in the works of Bach, it would be no 
sufficient reason for denying the vitality of the 
organism of which those ‘cells’ are the con- 
stitutive parts. 

It has been remarked that in ‘Fervaal’ certain 
keys are almost uniformly affected to the expression 
of certain feelings, recurring after the fashion of 
the motives, or with the motives. That is true to 
a certain extent only; and when it occurs it is 
not the result of deliberate artifice. Indeed, the 
‘Treatise of Composition’ emphatically states that 
no key is endowed /er se with a distinctive colour ; | 
that the idiosyncrasies out of which certain theorists | 
make so much capital are due to the relative | 
frequency of open notes on the stringed instru- 
ments, of natural harmonics in the wind instruments, 
and so forth. Hence, a given key may seem to| 
bear a certain character in music entrusted to bowed | 
instruments, and a different character when pro-| 
duced by any other combination. ‘The only true | 
explanation, therefore, is that the keys are brought | 
back by the sequence of modulations following the 
progress of and changes in the action. 

The method followed by d’Indy for the working 
out of his themes is chiefly founded on the prin- 
ciple of rhythmic amplification and variation. It 
is in a great measure to the ingenuity and point 
of the rhythmic treatment that the vitality and 
expressive power of the music of ‘Fervaal’ are 
due. Wagner had very seldom resorted to similar 
means, which originally belong to ‘pure’ music, 
and in dramatic music come to their own for the 
first time in * Fervaal.’ | 

A good instance is afforded by the heroic 
theme : 








eS ee 


-——$t—— 


—— 


among whose transformations the following may 
be adduced : 


Ex, 2. 











Further to illustrate the working of the principle, 
another theme which refers to Guilhen’s queenly 
presence, her feminine grace and tenderness, may 
be quoted, with some of its variants : 
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Remembering the composer’s axiom, that har- 
monies, or ‘chords,’ do not exist fer se, but 
crop up as the outcome of melodic lines in 
motion encountering one another, one may pro- 
ceed to consider his melodic and _ polyphonic 
methods, of which Ex. 2 above affords a very 
simple yet typical instance—an instance calling 
for no further comment. But there are cases 
when the encounter of melodic lines leads to 
results such as this: 





Another very remarkable instance is the choral- 
writing in passages like the following (from the 
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wonderfully impressive scene of mythological 


apparitions in the second Act): 
Ex. 7- 














In contrast with those essentially ‘horizontal’ 
devices, one finds in * Fervaal’ many instances of 
purely harmonic beauty and expressiveness. A 
case in point is the opening of Fervaal’s lament 
after the death of Guilhen and Arfagard : 


Wie ele SS S| 





Ils dor - ment, tous ceux que j'ai- mais, Ils 
ial ocaateormnmeemmnmeeee sr oo som EE 
ig ta ———_ tig 9 oe 
pp jo = aye 
or == 
eo fos = 


And with reference to effects of purely harmonic 
colour, one should not overlook the very telling 
use he makes (in the scene of the apparitions) of 
the whole-tone scale, one of the most misused 
devices in modern music, and one whose possi- 
bilities for good are very few: 








(To be concluded.) 








SOME ITALIAN COMPOSERS OF TO-DAY 
(Continued from May number, page 326) 
By Guipo M. GatrtI 
V.—VincENzO Davico 
Although fairly numerous, the compositions of 
Vincenzo Davico do not make a very bulky pile. 
They are mostly songs or short compositions for 
the pianoforte, each containing an image either 
brilliant or fascinating through the subtle emotion 
marking its outline. They are nearly always 
unilineal and monochord ; they are born, live, and 


‘|die in a brief space of time, but not without 


leaving in the soul of the listener an impression 
of tenderness. They are very short Japanese 
tanke, a few verses containing a deep thought 
or an exquisite image which the composer has 
translated into music, preserving the spirit intact, 
and with such nicety as not in any way to spoil 
the delicate design, although he often adds to the 
precision of the language the indeterminate halo 
of harmony. They are, in short, subdued cries of 
the soul, fugitive vibrations, almost imperceptible 
tremors which the musician knows how to evoke 
with a simplicity of means that is almost meagre, 
but full of savour. They show absolute scorn of 
the c/iché and of the technical instrumental formula, 
so that at first sight some of the pages for the 
pianoforte might seem very little adapted for the 
instrument by a player who is accustomed to define 
as ‘pianistic’ certain traditional passages, and to 
consider inadequate those compositions that do not 
contain them. 

Davico was among the first in Italy to accept the 
Debussy gospel. When still very young he had 
the courage to present himself to the public with 
works which were certainly not made to captivate 
the sympathies of the majority, more accustomed 
to plain, solid—even stale—bread, than to certain 
exotic spiced ragouts of French make. But 
Davico was too intoxicated by the breath of 
liberation which came to us from across the Alps 
(and which reached him, then living at Monte 
Carlo, sooner than it did most of us) to be able to 
practise that self-control of which he has shown 
himself capable in maturer years. Moreover, he 
was almost predestined to submit to Debussy’s 
influence by the natural tendency which led him 
to love in art those same poetical or pictorial 
expressions which were aimost the sole inspirations 
of the French composer. Davico, from the time 
he was a child, had disdained the forms of 
romantic sentimentalism (in music of hyper- 
melodism); the musing solitude among the 
mountains of his paternal Piedmont or facing the 
Mediterranean Sea, had moulded in him a delicate, 
sensitive spirit, with a tendency to consider the 
life of men and things as a slender, yet substantial, 
sequence of inward states of mind. Ever since 
his first collaborations with poetry he had shown a 
special inclination and an almost exclusive love 
for the mezzotint and © mezzo-voce ’ poets—artists 
who are refined to the verge of morbidity, some 
concealing their ironical vision of mankind under 
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the fo-m of intentional every-day simplicity, others | and well adapted to the pianoforte, reminding us 
displaying their orgiastic sensuality in a riot of|of the Debussy of the ‘ Arabesques’ and the 
words, sound, and colour. Both these expressive | ‘Suite Bergamasque.’ The music is suggestive 
realisations found their origin in the mental} without ever abandoning itself to the fascination of 
discomfort of the artist of the first years of the/a languid, morbid melody, and without losing 
century, and were the reaction from the patheticism | sight of the reserve and sobriety of tone which are 
of the r9th century. Davico, then, was a follower | among the characteristics of his art. 

of Debussy by temperament and education. I} We said just now in passing that our composer's 
remember his “Impressions d’automne’ (1912) as sympathies incline towards the poetry of the 
three pages full of that hidden charm which | * decadents’ and more precisely to those known 
makes one love the best among the * Preludes’ of|as the ‘ twilight poets,’ and we have also said 
Debussy. This was especially the case with the | that the delicate spirit of the latter expresses 
third, “Cloches dans la brume,’ in which brief | itself either in the mystic poverty of a Gozzano or 
strokes of the bells and broken phrases create a|a Guerin, or breaks forth in euphuistic style and 
vast, far-away sonority that seems to have filtered | in riot of colour as in d’Annunzio or in Gautier, 
through a mist. These and similar pieces of | Davico reveals both characteristics, for, besides his 
Davico have no preamble, central part, or clearly | ‘Impressions’ for the pianoforte, he has written 
marked conclusion ; they are rapid expressions of | richly-coloured orchestral pages in which the hand 
lyric moments, ioe through a loop-hole of|of a master of instrumentation shows itself with a 
life. They are indisputably and entirely in the) tendency to the use of positive colour and to the 
Debussian manner; yet, on hearing them a second non-complication of the orchestral tissue. Good 
time, we find something in them which is not} examples of scores are the ‘Impressions antiques, 
Debussy—which should perhaps be called almost | the * Polifemo,’ the ‘ Poema erotico’ (which won a 
anti- impressionist. This shows itself in a certain | prize in a national competition at Rome in 1910), 
severity of line, the constant affirmation of the| the score of the opera in one Act, ‘La Dogaressa’ 
sense of tonality, and in the style of the melody, | (given at Monte Carlo in February, 1920), but 
«lways chosen with a certain regard for its intrinsic| especially the last two parts of the oratorio 
beauty of sonorous arabesque. In short, Davico|‘ La Tentation de St. Antoine,’ written about 
is a colorist; yet one who sees not only colour seven years ago. This work—which, rather than 
but masses of light and shade: and from those | ‘oratorio,’ might be defined as ‘opera da concerto,’ 
dynamic masses draws his design, at times not so/|like the original of the ‘Damnation de Faust’ or 
much outlined as living in the rhythm and/the ‘Giovanna d’Arco’ of M. P. Bossi, for 
figuration, like a sap which nourishes unseen. /example—has a plot in prose formed of various 

Besides the essential features of Davico’s Italian | passages taken from Flaubert’s work of the same 
temperament we must not forget his studies with; name. It consists of three episodes: in the first 
Reger at Leipsic, where he gained his diploma in| the hermit, in a fit of delirium, sees the most 
1912. No doubt the chief benefit which he/| important events of his worldly life pass before 
derived from this work with Reger was in some|his eyes; in the second are depicted the arrival of 
tightening up of what we may call his dispersive| the Queen of Sheba with her rich and imposing 
tendencies. Otherwise no signs remain save in| Court, and the temptations of the Saint ; in the 
certain songs in German style repudiated by the) third is unfolded the symbolic eternal struggle of 
author, and (less apparently) in a Trio (1912) and/the spirit with Death and Desire, ending with the 
in a Sonata (191 3) for violoncello and pianoforte— | triumph of Death amidst the mystic comments of 
works which are not among his best. | invisible voices. 

Besides the “Impressions d’automne’ we may| The musician has used the orchestral resources 
place the other three small Suites of impressions :| with moderation, always keeping in view the 
‘Impressions d’interieur,’ “Impressions crépuscu-| dynamic order of the work. Thus, from the 
laires,’ and ‘ Impressions nostalgique,’ which are all| simplicity and transparency of the orchestral 
conceived in the same spirit and in the same form, | accompaniment of the Saint’s words in the first 
and which give us the same sensations. No doubt! episode we pass by gradual steps to the opulent 
we feel at times the need for something more | riches of the temptation scene, returning in well- 
substantial, and, although they are miniatures, we | devised parabola to the severe and mystic dialogue 
should now and then like a longer breath.| contested between Desire and Death in the last 
Certain pages doubtless show the effects of a| episode, where the two contrasting themes almost 
deceptive facility, and are too soon lost, vanishing | blend in the final apotheosis of the Saint. 
like an iridescent bubble. But on the whole “La Tentation de St. Antoine’ is worth 
these twelve impressions, from which one could | noticing, too, under its vocal aspect: the voices 
form a string of at least six small but fine pearls,| have been considered with special regard for the 
testify to the existence of a poetical and exquisitely | expression of the words, most gracefully and 
sensitive spirit, especially susceptible to certain|aptly treated. These merits also distinguish 
twilight and nocturnal aspects of nature. the brief work for voice and pianoforte entitled 

Davico has written also six ‘Nocturnes’ (1910), | “Elegies & Lesbos,’ and the ‘Canti d’Oriente.’ 
works oscillating slightly between the spirit of |One may note what expressive meanings are con- 
Chopin and that of Faure, but in a finished style, | tained in the beautiful lyric “Le Talisman,’ where 
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the sense of Indian fatalism is given by the 
uniformity and symmetry of the pianoforte part 
with its bass chords; and what precision of 
prosodial tones is revealed in the charming, 
genuine Japanese, L’ombre de la lune.’ 

The perfection of some of these brief pages and | 
of others contained in various collections (such as the 
‘Liriche Giapponesi’) make us appear ungracious 
when we say that we much prefer them to the 
composer’s more important works, as, for instance, 
the above-mentioned ‘ Tentation,’ or the ‘ Requiem ’ 
for four voices written in memory of the dead} 
Princess of Monaco. But the fact remains that 
we specially appreciate in Vincenzo Davico that 
keen, fresh sensitiveness and fine elegance revealed 
rather in the miniatures than in the larger and 
more ambitious works. We have so much admira- 
tion for his delicate art that we hope he will resist 
the temptation to employ it in fields where its 
charm may vanish and its delicacy be taken for 
weakness. : 
Note.—Vincenzo Davico was born at Monaco on | 

January 14, 1889, of Italian parents. He is at present | 

living at Paris. Besides the compositions mentioned in 

the present article are: ‘La Princesse Lointaine ’ (1909), 

‘Impressions romanes’ (1913), for orchestra; ‘ Trois 

Poemes de Verlaine’ (1916); ‘Chants d’Amour et de 

mort’ (1917), and ‘Trois quatrains d’Al-Ghazali,’ for 

voice and pianoforte, &c. Davico’s compositions are 
published by Demets, Rouart-Lerolle, Ricordi (Paris), 

Williams (London), Blaringhem (Monte Carlo), and 

Pizzi (Bologna). 

[This series will be resumed in September. —£d.] | 








THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 
By Harvey GRACE 


The above seems to provide an answer to the 
question organists frequently ask: ‘Why did 
Bach make organ transcriptions of the Vivaldi 
concertos?’ As Schweitzer remarks: ‘It was 
not to make them more accessible to the public at 
large, nor to learn from them, but simply because 
this was his way and it gave him pleasure.’ 

There is not much interest in these concertos 
to-day, but as they are invariably included 
among Bach’s organ works (Book xi.) they cannot 
well be passed over. First, we have to note that 
only two of the set are by Vivaldi, Nos. 1 and 4 
being by Duke Johann Ernst of Saxe-Weimar, 
who died at the age of nineteen. He was 
evidently a princeling of unusual musical ability 
who took his art seriously, being a friend of Bach 
and a pupil of Walther, the town-organist of 


Weimar. All four concertos contain an undue 
amount of complacent padding, wearisome 
repetition, and passages designed purely for 


showing-off the player. Their chief interest for us 
lies in the light they shed on Bach’s methods and 
tastes. They prove first of all that he was far 
more concerned with the music than with the 
medium, and that he had no objection to the 
principle of arrangement. This was natural at a 
time when the idiom of various instruments was 
still not clearly defined. (Only a little earlier our 
own composers had been producing sets of pieces 
‘apt for viols or voyces.’ Imagine a work of 
to-day being written for s.a.T.B. or string 
quartet!) As to taste, Bach appears to have been 
far less critical of other men’s music than of his 
own. All was fish that came to his net. He 


| seems to have consumed music (as he produced it) 
_ Contienal from Mag amaber, Gags 38-) ‘ina steady stream, and probably the two processes 
IX.—BacH AND THE TRANSCRIPTION ‘had more connection than is realised. In these 

Bach was ever an enthusiastic copyist and | transcriptions Bach employs some _ keyboard 
transcriber of other composers’ works, from his! methods used nowhere else in his organ music. 
boyhood, when he tried his young eyes by copying | In the Fina/e to the first Concerto we have 
(on the moonlight nights of six months), a volume | several examples of this chopstick arrangement : 
of clavier music by Kerl, Pachelbel, &c., to his) 
last days, when his overworked sight failed him | 
entirely. A good deal of such copying was of | 
course unavoidable. Printed music was scarce, | 
and if one wished to add a work to one’s library, | 
there was usually no other way than the weary | 
process of manuscript. But Bach seems to have | 
been exceptionally busy in this direction, partly 
because of his consuming interest in music of all 
kinds, and also because he evidently found his 
own invention stimulated by the process. 

* His contemporary, Magister Pitschel, of Leipzig __Oberwerk, ial 
[says Schweitzer] tells us that before improvising —S3-1-8 85-15-88 a: 
he generally played, from the score, a work by a 
some other man, as if he first had to set the machine 
of his invention going by artificial means. “You EL See S53 S85 f 
know,” writes Magister Pitschel to his friend, ee 
“that the famous man who in our town enjoys the 
greatest reputation for music and the admiration of} In the same movement there is a good deal of 
all connoisseurs, cannot, they say, ravish people|double pedal of an unusually simple type— 
with his own combination of tones, until he has| repeated notes by the right foot at the top of the 
played something from a_ score to set his| keyboard, with the left foot stumping out the real 
imagination in motion.”’ | bass far below. In the opening movement of 





(The movement is marked Pres/o, and is on one 
manual.) The A//egro of No. 2 contains long 
stretches of broken chords on two manuals, thus: 








Ex. 2, Rickpositiv. 
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No. 4 there are some remarkably rapid and 
frequent manual changes, often two in a bar of 
quick 4-4 time, and almost invariably on the second 
of a group of semiquavers—the best of answers to 
those who object to our making similar changes in 
the D minor Toccata. 

At first sight it seems odd that Bach, with his 


es 


strings on the keyed instruments,’ showing, ‘ what 
we can also gather from his works, that for him 
there was really only one style—that naturally 
| suggested by the phrasing of the stringed instru. 
ment—and that ail other styles are for him only 
modifications of this basic style.’ 


Here, surely, is our cue in 





regard to the 


unrivalled knowledge of organ effect, should have | interpretation of much of his organ music, in the 


transferred these string works to the keyboard with | matter 
The explanation is not| registration. 


so little modification. 


difficult, but it involves the throwing-over of | 


of phrasing, and even at times of 


If we want further evidence as to Bach’s easy- 


a popular idea as to the place of the organ| going way of transferring string passages to the 


in Bach’s art. We have 
to believe too readily 
most influential factor in his life, and _ that 
practically the whole of his output shows traces of 
the idiom of the instrument. But we must not 
forget that he was probably a proficient violinist 
at a time when his organ playing was still in a very 
elementary stage. As Parry says, ‘It is worth 
remembering that music of some kind rendered 
upon the violin was one of his first artistic 
experiences, as his father had played on a stringed 
instrument and had taught him the violin when he 


was a child; and among his duties on his first! 


appointment at Weimar was that of playing in 


that the organ was the| 


been accustomed | keyboard, we shall find it in the set of six Chorale 


Preludes he arranged in his Jater years for issue by 
Schiibler, a Zelle publisher (xvi.). It is not easy to 
understand why, given the rare opportunity for 
seeing some of his organ works in the glory of 
print, he should have sent Schiibler a set of 
arrangements, instead of drawing on the numerous 
chorale preludes at that time in course of 
revision. Schweitzer thinks these Schiibler pieces 
‘do not go particularly well on the organ ’—an 
opinion that will not be endorsed by most organists 
who have played them. The exquisite prelude on 
* Sleepers, wake !’ would alone be sufficient to make 
the collection notable, but, as we shall see, its com- 


the Duke’s band.’ We have already seen that the | panions are only a little less effective as organ music, 
Italian school of string composers exercised a | though their purely musical appeal sometimes falls a 


marked influence on his organ works during the| trifle short. 
This | 


most important part of his creative life. 
influence showed itself not only in the employ- 
ment of phrasing marks, melodic passages, and 
basses, of a type suggestive of strings, but even 
more in a clearness of texture and a finished 
workmanship rarely found in the organ music of 
his predecessors and contemporaries. 

It may be asked, “Seeing that he was a violin 
player from childhood, why is there practically no 
sign of violin influence in his early organ works ?’ 
The answer is that the Northern school of violin 


composers—the only one known to young Bach— | 


consisted chiefly of organists, who used a liberal 
amount of keyboard idiom when writing for strings. 
The strong and weak points of the violin were 
first realised in Italy, and it is a significant fact that 
Bach’s finest organ music period began at a time 
when his professional work was largely that of a 
chamber-musician, and when the Italian string 


composers were becoming well-known in Germany. | 


Thenceforward the string influence is easily 
traceable in almost every organ work. 
Leipsic masterpieces, with their return to some of 
the Buxtehudian methods, contain material more 


Even his | 


suggestive of strings than of the keyboard—e.g., | 


the arabesque passages in the B minor Prelude. 
and the springing figure in the C major Prelude. 
The more we consider the matter, the more 


clearly we see that if there was one instrument | 


that above all others influenced Bach 
not the organ but the violin. 
made clavier arrangements of seventeen string 
works by Vivaldi and others, in addition to the four 
for organ, making little or no change of idiom. | 


As Schweitzer says: 


it was | 
That is why he) 


| ° 
and discords. 


Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6, are drawn 
from cantatas, a fact which makes it tolerably certain 
that the origin of No. 2 was similar, and that its 
source is amongst the lost works. The original 
form of the “ Sleepers wake!’ piece is a chorus in 
the cantata of the same title, the chorale melody 
being sung by all the tenors, under a long 
streaming melody on the violins and violas. The 
pictorial idea is no doubt that of a_ bridal 
procession, hinted at in the text. Parry says: 
A highly sympathetic writer on Bach suggests that 

this singular and delightful passage has the intention of 

a dance tune; by which is indicated that Bach had in 

his mind the procession of the betrothed and the 
joyous attendance of the virgins, whose gestures have 
a wayward grace which is suggestive of Botticelli. 
At first the quaintness of the suggestion rather balks 
acquiescence. But when the extraordinary vivacity of 
Bach’s imagination is taken into account, it may be 
admitted that among the many things which influenced 
the product, the idea of the virgins of allegory partici- 
pating in the welcome of the heavenly Bridegroom may 
have had a share. 


In the organ version Bach gives the vocal part to 
a solo stop in the tenor register, the string counter- 
theme to a second manual, and the string bass to 
the pedals. He omits the filling-in harmonies 
suggested in the original by the usual figures, the 
result being a trio. (Knowing his fondness for this 
method of treating the organ, we are not surprised 
to find five of these arrangements are trios for two 
manuals and pedals.) The ‘Sleepers, wake!’ 
movement contains a good many examples of 
Bach’s freedom in the matter of passing-notes 
Here is a quotation showing the 


‘He tries to get the effect of the | first two phrases of the chorale melody : 
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——_-ton———— [ -| The result is very effective, whether the movement 
+ 2a = “a be played loudly or softly. The former method is 
oS | suitable only when a powerful 4-ft. reed can 
a —|be used for the melody, against a diapason 











ee —- | background. 
Sie te =O. is a treatment of Zonus Peregrinus, and 
- . . . ‘ 
_ is lifted bodily from the cantata, ‘My soul doth 


magnify the Lord’ (not the Magnificat, but a hymn 
In the whole of Bach’s chorale arrangements based thereon by Joseph Klug). The original 
there is nothing more fascinating than the way the version consists of a duet for soprano and tenor, 
counter-theme develops into what Walford Davies against the C./ played by oboe and trumpet. 
truly calls “one of the most spacious tunes in In the organ form the voice-parts are played by 
existence.’ This piece is often spoilt by being the left hand, the C./% by the right, and the 
played so quickly that parts of it become almost | y#tinue by the pedals. This piece is usually 
trivial. The mood is one of cheerful meditation. | registered quietly, but in view of the fact that the 
The string melody should not be given to a) C.F; was originally delivered by the trumpet, we 
very telling stop. Its character and frequent high | need not hesitate to experiment with a tuba and 
pitch ensures its being sufficiently prominent. If} plenty of foundation tone. There is something 
the chosen stop is enclosed so much the better. _| very striking in the opening and closing of the 
The second Prelude is a quaint little piece on| piece by a single bass part. The treatment of this 
the Chorale ‘Whither shall I fly?’ The word ‘fly’ very ‘stringy’ theme 
seems to have suggested the figure 








94 oni ie 





which is treated by two manuals (the upper with | 
8-ft. stops, the lower with 16-ft.—Bach’s own| by the two voices is full of interest. The two 
directions), while the pedal delivers the chorale| bars of F minor following the first phrase of the 
melody with a 4-ft. stop, thus providing the alto of | C./: are unexpected and deeply expressive. Bars 
the trio. We may well add a soft 8-ft. to the} 13 and 24 call for a momentary use of the right 
16-ft. in order to make the lower bass passages hand on two manuals at once—a very unusual 
clearer. This little piece can be made very | thing in German organ music of that date, though 
piquant, and we may be sure Bach played it| some of the early French composers seem to have 
The third Prelude is on ‘Wer nun| made considerable use of * thumbing.’ 

den lieben Gott,’ and is an arrangement of a duet; The fourth Prelude, “Ach bleib’ bei uns,’ is 
from the cantata of the same name; the voice-|drawn from one of Bach’s most beautiful 
parts and the bass continuo are given to the|cantatas—that dealing with the walk to Emmaus. 
manual, while the chorale, played in the original|In its original form it is a soprano solo, with 


by massed strings, is delivered by the pedal with a| obbligato for violoncello piccolo, and continua. 
Bach shortens it in the organ arrangement, giving 


quickly. 


4-ft. stop, thus: 
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the vocal solo to the right hand and the elaborate 
‘cello part to the left, the pedals of course playing 
the continuo. This piece seems unpromising on 
first acquaintance, but the frankly tuneful ’celio 
part eventually takes one captive. Here is an extract: 
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neglected. They are first-rate studies in phrasing, 
and their value as exercises in the melodic use of 
the pedal is obvious. Moreover, they serve to 
remind us, first, that Bach had a liking for making 
organ transcriptions, and, second, that when he 
did such arranging, the very few changes he made 
were always in the direction of simplification— 


——--} | point worth noting by some modern arrangers. 


This brings us to Bach’s last work—the set of 
Eighteen Chorale Preludes. With a discussion of 
these, and a brief Coda dealing with some general 
principles as to the performance of Bach’s organ 
music on the instruments of to-day, this study 
comes to an end. 

(To be concluded.) 


NEW LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 
COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 
XVIII.—THOMAS ASHWELL 


As a brilliant contemporary of Fayrfax it is 
surprising that the work of Thomas Ashwell has not 
received adequate recognition long ere this. Not- 
withstanding the destruction of manuscripts at the 
period of the so-called Reformation, quite a 
respectable number of Masses, motets, songs, &c,, 
by Ashwell may be cited as proof of his powers, 
In particular, he was one of the first—if not actually 
the first—English composers to give us a setting of 
the ‘Stabat Mater.’ Of course we know that Fayrfax 
did compose a setting of this beautiful Sequence, 








i 
| 
ans , : 
rhis curiously attractive piece is an excellent | 


study for left hand and pedals. 
The last Prelude of the set is the least successful. 
It is a transcription of an alto solo in the cantata 
Lobe den Herren,’ the voice-part being played 
by the pedals (4-ft.), while two manuals share 
the elaborate violin solo and continuo. ‘The violin 
solo is awkward for the keyboard, and not very 
effective, containing a good deal of this kind of 
thing : 





The chief drawback to the piece is its length. 
The intervals between the appearance of the 
chorale phrases are long, and we get tired of the 
rather fussy violin solo. 

In addition to their very considerable claims as 
music, special interest attaches to these Schiibler 
Preludes. They were amongst the last of Bach’s 
works, and the cantatas from which they were taken 
also date from his Leipsic days. In their lightness 
of texture (as we have noted, five are trios), as well 
as in the somewhat secular character of a good 
deal of their thematic material, they have a decided 
flavour of chamber music. If, on the whole, they 


show us Bach neither plumbing the depths nor 
scaling the heights, they are too good to be 





which was formerly included in the well-known 
Eton MS.; but, alas! the pages containing it are 
long since missing. On this account, Ashwell’s 
setting is of unique interest. 

Yet another claim to fame may be put forward in 
the case of Thomas Ashwell, namely, that he 
composed a royal anthem, ‘God Save King Harry,’ 
which may be regarded as the precursor of the 
present National Anthem. The date of this English 
Anthem—composed for the marriage of Henry VII. 
to Elizabeth of York—can be fixed with tolerable 
certainty, for the nuptials took place on January 17, 
1485. And a third claim to notoriety is the inclu- 
sion of a song by Ashwell in Wynkyn de Worde’s 
printed Song Book of 1530, in which he is represented 
by a four-part setting of ‘She may be called a 
soverant lady.’ Yet the strange circumstance is 
that no memoir of this remarkable musician has yet 
appeared, nor have any facts of his career been 
hitherto published. All that has emerged is that 
Ashwell lived ‘between the years 1485 and 1510, 
and that he is included by Morley in his list of 
famous English musicians of the early 16th century. 
On this account it is a pleasure to be able to throw 
a little more light on his personality, even though 
the details are not as copious as could be desired. 

For a long time I believed that Ashwell held a 
Court appointment under Henry VILI., or else that he 
was in some way connected with the Chapel Royal, 
but after a protracted search I found that such a 
claim was groundless. Nor does his name occur in 
the monumental ‘Calendar of Letters of Henry VIII.’ 
However, I was fortunate to locate him as Master of 
the Choristers of Lincoln Cathedral in 1508, 

It is to be regretted that the published ‘Chapter 
Acts of Lincoln Cathedral,’ carefully edited by 
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Canon R. E. G. Coles, in three volumes, for the 


Lincoln Record Society, begins only in 1520, 
and consequently gives no information as_ to 
Thomas Ashwell. Yet a reference to the late 


Canon Maddison’s excellent little book on the 
‘Vicars-choral, Poor Clerks, and Organists of 
Lincoln Cathedral, from the 12th Century to the 
Accession of Edward VI.,’ printed privately in 1878, 
confirms the statement that Thomas Ashwell was 
appointed Master of the Choristers—evidently in 
succession to John Davy—in 1508. At the same date 
Leonard Pepei, a vicar-choral, was acting as organist, 
‘ad lusus organorum in alto choro.’ 

Yet though Ashwell was Master of the Choristers 
of Lincoln in 1508, he was neither a vicar-choral nor 
chorister nor Poor Clerk of that Cathedral, and does 
not seem to have been previously connected with 
the place. He owed his preferment to William 
Smith, Bishop of Lincoln,* who ruled from 1496 to 
1514, and was also known to Bishops Wolsey (1514) 
and Atwater (1514-21). At one time I was of 
opinion that Ashwell had been engaged temporarily 
at Lincoln in 1505, but his name does not appear 
in the detailed list of Cathedral officials at the 
installation of Dean Symeon on August 14, 1506. 
Consequently the date of his appointment at Lincoln 
was not earlier than 1508. 

From 1508 to 1518 Ashwell held office at Lincoln, 
and in the latter year was replaced by John Gilbert, 
who had graduated Bachelor of Music at Oxford in 
1510, and who was appointed permanent organist of 
Lincoln Cathedral in 1524. 

In regard to the English Anthem written for the 
nuptials of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York in 
1486, Miss Agnes Strickland, in her ‘ Lives of the 
Queens of England,’ makes the following statement : 

An Anthem was written for the occasion in which a 
strong resemblance will be immediately traced to 
‘God Save the King’; the similarity of the music is 
still stronger. 

It is added : 

This Anthem was found with other ancient papers in 
the church-chest at Gayton, Northamptonshire.} The 
date is 1486, It is set to music of the old square form, 
and with the baritone clef on the third line: 

‘God save King Henry wheresoe’er he be, 
And for Queen Elizabeth now pray we, 
And for all her noble progeny. 

God save the Church of Christ from any folly, 
And for Queen Elizabeth now pray we.’ 

We are safe in dating Ashwell’s creative period as 
between the years 1485-1515, and he disappears 
after the year 1517; for, as has been seen, his 
successor (John Gilbert) was appointed in 1518. 

To the student who would fain make himself 
acquainted with Ashwell’s works, a visit to several 
libraries is necessary, as his MSS. are scattered. 
Some are in the British Museum, others are in the 
Bodleian, while a few are to be met with in 
Cambridge University Library. 

In the British Museum (Harleian MS. 1709), 
there is the setting of the ‘ Stabat Mater’ previously 
alluded to, also a beautiful Motet, ‘Tu nostreum Dei 
laudamus’; but Mr. H. B. Collins (to whom I 
am indebted for much information on Ashwell’s 
compositions) kindly informs me that this Motet is 
probably the work of Hugh Ashton, in proof of 





* Bishop Smith founded some exhibitions for choristers in the 
Lincoln Song School 

tThe Rector of Gayton kindly informs me in a letter dated 
December 20, 1920, that there are no documents prior to 1558 at 
Gayton. Miss Strickland was evidently misinformed. 











which he quotes Bodleian e 1-5, Cambridge 
University, and St. John’s. The British Museum 
(Add. MS. 30,520) also has a fragment (two leaves) 
of his ‘Mass of St. Cuthbert,’ and fragments of 
another Mass, and a Motet (Bass only) ‘Sancta 
Maria’ (Add. MS. 34,191). 

The Bodleian Music School Library (e 376-382 
has two Masses by Ashwell, namely, Mass ‘ Ave 
Maria’ and Mass ‘Jesu Christe ’—both complete. 

At Cambridge University Library (MS. 815) 
is his remarkable five-part Mass, ‘God Save King 
Harry’—but c.T. only, not Tenor, as in the 
Catalogue—of which the Bass part is in the Library 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge (No. 234).* 

In conclusion, it may be well to note that the 
inclusion of Ashwell’s song, ‘She may be called a 
soverant lady’ in Wynkyn de Worde’s printed 
Song Book, dated October 10, 1530, is no certain 
proof that he was then alive. This unique music 
book of twenty songs contains compositions by 
Cornish, who died in 1523, and by Dr. Fayrfax, 
whose death occurred in 1521; consequently the 
appearance of a song by Ashwell in 1530 cannot be 
quoted as evidence, and we are forced to the 
inevitable belief that his death occurred soon after the 
year 1518. At the same time, it is remarkable that a 
certain Thomas Ashwell was in receipt of an annuity 
from King Henry VIII. in September, 1543. And it 
is significant that his name appears in the same list 
of pensioners as William Crane, Master of the 
Children of the Chapel Royal, Richard Bowyer, 
Henry Stephenson, and Thomas Byrd. 





AD DLibitum 
By ‘FESTE’ 


Fair play’s a jewel. Those of us who have so often 
grumbled at the comparatively small amount of space 
given to music in the daily press must not grudge 
appreciation when our art does for once in a way 
get a fair show. A salute, then, to the Northcliffe 
press, which, having somehow realised (in good time) 
that the Melba concert promised to be ‘ //e musical 
event of the year,’ proceeded in its own efficient way to 
see that everybody else realised it too. There appeared 
to be need for such a step, for musicians as a body 
showed none of the interest—even well-repressed 
excitement—with which they usually await events 
anywhere near the very limited category of ‘/Ae most 
important’ — especially with the definite article 
sforzandoed. People have speculated as to the 
reasons for this sudden musical enthusiasm on the 
part of the Northcliffe press. I am glad to be able 
to give the solution—on the understanding, of course, 
that the matter is entirely between ourselves, and 
goes no further. The Melba ‘stunt,’ then, was 
merely an effort to regain prestige. The Viscount 
has long had a large and docile public ready to eat 
out of his hand. At his nod they grew sweet peas, 
ate standard bread, and even sat through Reinhardt’s 
‘The Miracle.’ But lately there has been a fall from 
grace. They were unmoved by the Daily Jai/ 
village signs, and they greeted The Prescribed Hat 
with marked disrespect. Only a_ tiny handful 
ventured abroad—shyly—wearing a ‘Sandringham,’ 
and in all but a few cases these have since reserved 





reconstruction of the opening bars of the Gloria, giving the theme of 
“God Save King Harry,’ but I may add that it bears no resemblance 
to the present National Anthem. 
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The Hat for use in the garden or for walks abroad 
after nightfall. This would never do: the public 
must be brought to heel. But there must be no third 
fiasco. The knock this time must be at an open 
door, or one ready to yield at a touch. 

Then, in a lucky moment, his Lordship remem- 
bered that he had filled the Albert Hall for the 
Dupré recital. If he could shepherd ten thousand 
to Kensington Gore to hear two hours of ecclesiastical 
music—mostly of a severe and unaccustomed type, 
and smelling terribly of Popery—what could he not 
do with a popular singer as the bait? The Albert 
Hall? Pooh! a mere bungalow for such a flock. 
He could fill the Park... . 

As we know, he filled the hall, every ticket being 
sold some days beforehand. 

It is of course possible—even highly probable— 
that Dame Nellie Melba would have achieved the 
same result unaided. But the Dupré concert was 
another matter. The two events set one speculating 
as to what could be done for our symphonic, choral, 
and competitive gatherings if the Viscount suddenly 
became enthusiastic about them—or if he determined 
that his public should become enthusiastic, which is 
pretty much the same thing. 


The Dupré and Melba propaganda was successful 
because it had an appeal almost entirely lacking in| 
our musical journalism. Head-lines of course played | 
a big part. They began /, so to speak, thus, in the! 
Evening News of May 4: 


MELBA’S AU REVOIR CONCERT. 


SONGS ‘FOR THE PEOPLE’ AT THE ALBERT HALL. 


BOOK SEATS FOR SUNDAY. 
On the following day we had a different registration 
scheme (as an organist would put it), with a familiar, 
dig-in-the-ribs air : 


GOOD STORIES OF MELBA, 


WHEN LANDON RONALD’S CURL GOT ON HER NERVES, 
SUNDAY’S GREAT CONCERT. 
LITTLE PERSONAL TOUCH WHICH TOOK AN AUDIENCE 
BY STORM 





that adorable voice will want to hear it again. . , , 
The Albert Hall will hold 10,000 people. . . . The 
prices . . . considering . . . extraordinarily moderate, 
Amphitheatre stalls will be 10s. 6d... and the 
whole of the balcony 4s. 9d@. (including tax). 


Perhaps the half-dozen or so of our readers who 
manage to exist without the /vening News may lk 
curious about the Curl and the Little Personal Touch 
mentioned—or, rather, shouted—above. 

As per head-line, the curl belonged— incredible a; 
it may appear—to Mr. Landon Ronald : 

There was a certain big curl on the left side of my 
head [he told an interviewer] which it was my habit 
when conducting to twist—much in the manner a man 
twists his moustache. My unfortunate habit one day 
got on Dame Nellie’s nerves. . . . She completely 
lost her self-control, and threatened that it I didn’t stop 
twisting my hair she would walk right off the 

platform ! 


| A reproof that effected a lasting cure, for no conductor 
makes less play with his hair than Mr. Ronald. 








The ‘ Little Personal Touch’ had to do with the 
|same distinguished musician. At a_ Blackpool 
| concert Dame Nellie was encored, and 


decided to sing my ‘A Little Winding Road.’ Bya 


curious mistake i started the accompaniment at the 
pianoforte in a key which only a deep contralto could 
sing. She began the opening phrase—and immediately 
stopped. 


Then in that carrying voice of hers she said: * My 

| dear Landon, you’re playing it in the wrong key!” 
Of course, everyone in the audience heard her. | 
shall never forget the wild scene of enthusiasm that 

little personal touch evoked. 

A dour folk, these Blackpudlians, and not easily 
| moved, but wonderfully responsive when the right 
| thing comes along. 


| <A Daily Mail interview with the Dame gave uw 
/great pleasure. We were told that ‘she loves an 
English audience as much as it loves her. To 
appeals for their favourite songs she is never deaf.’ 
'|Several other singers share with her this generous 


On May 6 there was another change, a solo on the | readiness to give the many-headed what it (or they 
vox humana, in the shape of an article : jlikes (or like). ] She had been ill, and was now 
| better. All trace of the illness was happily gone. 
MY FIRSE SONG IX LONDON | Most of us would be content to leave it at that. 

BY DAME NELLIE MELBA, D.B.E. | But the Dame, 


This brought us to Saturday, the day before the 
great event, whereupon appeared this triumphant 
series : 


WONDERFUL MELBA SUNDAY, 


NOT A SINGLE SEAT TO BE HAD IN THE ALBERT HALL, 


COULD BE FILLED TWICE, 


DIVA TO GO HOME AND TEACH 100 GIRLS TO SING, 


These stout efforts were well backed up by the 
attendant matter : 


British music-lovers will flock in their thousands. . . 
The singer’s glorious voice will not be heard again for at 
least a year, and people who wish. ... Considering 
the importance of the occasion, the prices are most 
reasonable, . . . It will be the privilege of the 
thousands who get seats in the comfortable Albert Hall 
on Sunday next to talk in years to come of the Melba 
voice. . . . There have been daily queues at Mr. 
Powell’s office. . Mr. Powell says those who do 
not get a ticket to-day. . To-day people who 


disregard the warning to buy their tickets early . . . 
Everyone who has heard 


[What did We tell them ?] 


to make certain, went to see her famous throat doctor, 
| Sir Milsom Rees. ‘He roared with laughter after 
| looking at my vocal cords,’ she said, laughing at the 
recollection of the interview. ‘Get out of my room,’ 


he said, ‘ you don’t want me!’ 


I hope the interviewer duly howled with glee. 
| There are few funnier sights than vocal cords. 
| Have a glance at your own, if you doubt this. You 
| will need a laryngoscope or X-rays, which of course 

is where the cream of the joke comes in. 


| And what was the programme of the concer! 
|thus boosted? There was some good orchestral 
| fare, of course. Our orchestras somehow contrive to 
find music which everybody, both musician and 
| many-headed, can enjoy. But on such occasions 
|their portion is that of the undistinguished par 
ticipants which sporting records lump together in an 
| off-hand way as ‘also ran.’ At the Dame’s concert 
they played some Weber, Debussy, Dukas, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, and Bizet. The real musical interest of the 
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afternoon, however, was supposed to centre in 
the ‘Jewel Song’ from ‘ Faust,’ Puccini’s ‘ Addio,’ 
Lieurance’s ‘ By the waters of Minnetonka,’ and 
Tosti’s ‘Good-bye,’ and in the encores, thoughtfully 
announced beforehand—‘t Home, sweet home’ and 
‘Annie Laurie.’ 

Maybe you have so far escaped ‘ Minnetonka,’ 
but you must not be let off an extract. It is well 
that we should place on record a sample of the kind 
of thing sung at ‘¢4e musical event of the year’ by a 
great prima donna: 











= —-§ : a 
Soe SE Se SS cee 
Moon— Deer— How— near— your— 
FF — 
—Fe- = 2 SSS tS 
——~ i ed 
soul— di - . vine;— 
This ‘tune’ is practically repeated to : 
*Sun Deer 
No fear 
In heart of mine.’ 
The second portion begins thus: 
Ex. 2. 
J — — 
oe ——} ——t =+~———*. o— 0 
je pS at 
Skies blue O’er you, Look down in love ; Waves bright 












Give light As on they move 

The accompaniment of almost every bar consists 
of tonic and dominant arpeggios, with the dominant 
gth used lavishly in its most sentimental fashion. 

Look again at the last batch of head-lines. ‘The 
Diva to go home.’ By all means. Why not? As 
the Diva has melodiously declared (only too often), 
there ’s no place likeit. ‘And teach 100 girls herself.’ 
If the Dame can give those hundred girls her own 
beautiful voice, well and good, but for heaven’s 
sake let a musician be called in to attend to their 
répertoire. We cannot lightly face the prospect of 
a hundred débitantes let loose on us a year hence 
full to the epiglottis with ‘ Minnetonkas,’ ‘ Jewel 
Songs,’ and ‘ Home, sweet Homes.’ 

‘lam torn at leaving England,’ the Dame said to the 
Evening News representative. Naturally. In how 
many other countries will she find a hall accommo- 
dating ten thousand that can be filled thus easily with 
admirers at 1os. 6d. to 4s. od. per head (including 
tax)? Where else will she meet with a Napoleon of 
the Press spreading himself to make his country a 
land fit for prima donnas to live in ? 

However, one may be ‘torn,’ yet determined, and 
the Dame is gone. For at least a year there will be 
little doing in the world of music, no ‘ Minnetonka,’ 
no Tosti’s ‘ Good-byee,’ no queues outside the agents, 
no nothing beyond a couple of hundred promenade, 
symphony, chamber, and choral concerts, with a 
gross or so of recitals by mere musicians. 

Perhaps in the meantime one of us may get the ear 
of the Viscount, and tell him something of the music 
and musicians that really matter—of the London 
Symphony Orchestra playing at concert after concert 
for mere honour and glory, of another orchestra 
Practically disbanded, of silent opera-houses, of choral 
societies and competitive Festivals living from hand 
to mouth, all for the lack of the support that he has 
SO gratuitously whipped-up on behalf of one of ‘he 
least important musical events of the season. 









DECENTRALISATION : AN EXPERIENCE 
By C. A BECKET WILLIAMS 


The subject of Decentralisation of music has for 
the last few years so engaged the attention of the 
pundits of the Press that a few remarks on my 
practical experiences cannot fail, in theory at least, to 
interest the reader. For I, with many others, have 
given time and money (stupidly) in trying to prove 
that the hypothesis is a true one, viz., that music has 
only to be decentralised to be a success, both from 
the point of view of Golders Green and Lombard 
Street. 

And, reader, I believe it is true. 

My first move was to interest Mr. Philip Ashbrooke 
in my scheme, and henceforward | will refer to our 
joint efforts in the plural. We, then, got busy and 
formed a committee to help us which consisted of 
Lady Cooper, Messrs. Harold Samuel, Dr. Somervell, 
Gilbert Webb, and Harvey Grace—a representative 
body I am sure you will agree. But now we 
came to our first fence, and fell. We had an old- 
fashioned idea that societies and committees of this 
kind should be self-supporting, and that the public 
should pay for its musical medicine. What we ought 
| to have done was to appeal for funds, like everybody 
else. . Instead of that we made it clear to the 
committee that membership involved no financial 
responsibility, and that unless the scheme was self- 
supporting it would be abandoned. However, as 
we eventually learnt, this first fence proved our 
undoing. 

We next informed the Press of our project, and of 
course were duly patted on the back and blessings 
were called down on us. On the other hand the 
| Daily Telegraph allowed Dr. Hull, with his usual 
enthusiasm, to ask why we did not join the British 
Music Society, or words to that effect (I was one of 
its first members !), and somehow omitted to print a 
letter we wrote in reply. 

It is now perhaps advisable to quote the words of 
/our manifesto, so that our subsequent actions may 
| appear the less remarkable : 





For some time it has been apparent that concerts of 
the best class have been too much confined to the West 
End of London, and the above committee has been 
formed with the object of arranging for concerts by 
famous artists to be given at Town Halls in and around 
London. 


The reader will note the words ‘famous artists.’ 
Plenty of infamous artists decentralise ballads in the 
drawing-rooms of Balham and Blackheath, but we 
| wished to cater for a larger circle. We therefore 
| decided to give a series of concerts at the Town Hall 
lat, let us say, Colney Hatch, in the centre of a big 
| nest of both the upper and lower middle classes, 
| which were the classes we proposed to entice into our 
net. At an interview the Town Clerk adopted an 
attitude of surprise, mixed with an engaging 
optimism and hopefulness. We were grateful for his 
sympathy and help throughout the whole series. 
But, alas! his hands were not altogether free. 
There were certain things he could not do, as you 
shall hear. 

We decided that we must fix on the same day in 
each week for our concerts in order, so to speak, to 
form the habit. But we found that nearly every 
night the Hatchonians disported themselves jazzily in 
the hall we wished to hire. What about Sundays? 








We were informed that concerts cou/d be given on 
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Sundays, but with two provisos, namely, that the 
L.C.C, should sanction them, and that any profits 
accruing should be handed over for a charitable 
purpose. 
agreed. We were then informed that we would have 
to pay for the hire of the pianoforte in the hall—the 
pianoforte sacred to jazz—whether we used it or not 
However, after lengthy correspondence, the council 
waived this demand. ‘Then we found that the local 
cleaning staff not unnaturally refused to work on 
Sunday without extra pay, and even then Mr. 
Ashbrooke had to provide all the programme sellers, 
booking-clerk, and the rest of the Jersonnel of a 
concert-hall. 
put up our bills on their notice board, place leaflets 


on the counters of their offices, and would they be | 
Yes, but (to} 


responsible for the advance bookings? 
put it mildly) little enthusiasm was displayed in any 
way—the minimum was done to help us. All looked 
on with cold and suspicious eyes, and the L.C.C. 
hung up our arrangements while, presumably, 
examining our dossiers at Scotland Yard. 

But we were 
project, and realising the importance of starting well 
we decided to engage Mr. Mark Hambourg for 
our first concert, and for days beforehand huge 
representations of the great pianist’s features ponti- 
fically presided over the pedestrians perambulating 
the pavements. As the hour approached the 
advance Lookings showed that no interest whatever 
was being taken. but this was nothing to go by, and 


indeed on the night itself the audience was large and | 


shriekingly enthusiastic. But we charged very small 
prices (1y., 2s., and 3s.), and the concert did not pay. 


The audience at the next concert was very much | 


smaller, but our overhead charges were not so high, 
as some of the artists generously gave their services 
for the cause. Nevertheless, we lost money over 
the whole series. We have no cause for self- 
reproach from the technical point of view. Mr. 
Ashbrooke’s skill in using all advertising resources 
was as amazing as it was admirable. 


it was ina district without any rival attraction. Yet the 
public response was practically nil. Why then did 
we fail? Not because we performed good music 
instead of rubbish. There is plenty of good music 
which is much more attractive even to the unsophisti- 
cated proletariat than bad music, as everybody 
knows. No; it was the lack of funds to carry on the 
enterprise and form the habit. The concerts would 


As we were only out to pay our way we) 


Would the authorities permit us to) 


determined to continue with our | 


The hall was | 
situated opposite an important station, on the main | 
road, and the route of severalomnibuses. Furthermore | 


who give concerts, but claim that so far as we know 
our committee is unique in possessing the equipment 
for giving such concerts with no idea of profit o 
personal gain. 


RUTLAND BOUGHTON’S ‘THE IMMORTAL 
HOUR’ 


By ROBERT LORENZ 


On June 18, 1821, Weber’s * Der Freischiitz’ was 
performed for the first time at Berlin and fell like ; 
bomb-shell on a nation saturated with the imbecilities 
of current Italian opera. The moment was wel 
chosen: the ground was ready. On August 14, 1876, 
the platform of Bayreuth station was baized to lighten 
the footsteps of Kaisers, Kings, Tchaikovsky, ané 
| Mr. Joseph Bennett, of the Daily Telegraph. The 
/moment was well chosen: the ground was ready 
|On August 26, 1914, ‘The Immortal Hour’ was 
| performed in the moth-eaten Assembly Rooms of a 
mediocre townlet, to the accompaniment of an 
imperfect grand pianoforte. Needless to say, the 
moment was not well chosen: the ground was no 
ready, for on March 31 of the present year th 
same work was performed in the same _townle 
| (increased in stature and football proficiency, but no: 
in understanding) to the accompaniment of a stil 
more imperfect grand pianoforte. 

Yet Rutland Boughton’s ‘Immortal Hour’ i 
perhaps the most significant musico-dramatic work 
produced anywhere since ‘ Parsifal,’ and in Englané 
for over two hundred years. 

The purpose of the present article is not t 
| provide a guide to the work nor to do more than 
touch the fringe of a masterpiece that sooner or late 
will figure prominently in musical history ; but to tn 
to communicate some, at least, of the writer’ 
enthusiasm for a score which has genius stamped or 
almost every page.* 

Rutland Boughton calls his work a Music-Drama 
a complete misnomer to start with, for music-dram 
was a title coined by Wagner to distinguish hs 
|mighty synthetic brain-bursts from other people: 
|operas, and conveys to most minds the picture o 
la huge stage, huge singers, a huge orchestra, and: 
| huge conductor. Now from the beginning to th 
end of the ‘Immortal Hour’ there is much that i 
| strong, nothing that is huge ; or rather, I should say 
'that the few attempts at hugeness are the fer 
| complete failures of the score. It is indeed not th 


have paid if we could have continued them, of that I | least of Boughton’s achievements (and a rare tributt 
am certain, but it was not for us private individuals|to his commonsense) to have steered clear 0 


to do so, 
should come in. They should make themselves 
responsible for a dozen concerts at least, so as to give 


matters a fair trial. We have circularised every | 


At this point we decided the authorities,| Wagnerian hugeness without at the same tim 


becoming petty and affected like Debussy in * Pélle 
| and Mélisande.’ I myself have crossed out the wort 
music-drama in my score and written instead: ‘A 


London Borough, and put our machinery at their | lovely noise of myriad leaves’—for /hat is the sectt! 


disposal. The next move must come from them. 
It would be better for all concerned if the powers- 
that-be would cease wasting money on grandiose 
schemes for child education, and spend about a 
hundredth part on educating and uplifting their 
parents. 

The above article may perhaps give the impression 
that our energies were confined to these concerts 
only. This is not so. We have been as far afield as 
Hertford, and if reasonable chances occur of making 
both ends meet we shall continue our activities. 
We are quite aware that we are not the only people 


_of this music, if indeed its secret can be wrung frot 
| it in mere words. It is green, it is lovely, and i 
|greenness and loveliness are the greenness av 
| loveliness, not of a highly civilized intellectual cosm® 
but of the very fairest parts of this fair county 
| One simply cannot conceive the work being performet 
| in any country except England or one rich in Angle 
| Saxon traditions. I suppose ‘Bells of Youth’ nm 


| 
| ® The work has been published under the scheme of the Carnet 
| United Kingdom Trust by Messrs. Stainer & Bell, to whom 1# 
| indebted for permission to select a few musical examples. The v0 


| score costs 15s. 
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in France and Germany, but they certainly don’t ring 
like this : 














see eer 


bells of youth are ring- ing in the 





== 


| suppose those countries too had ‘old, old, far-off | 
days,’ but they were certainly quite different from | 


these : 





Ne Ss 
6x4 s+ see 2 ee SE 
f But this was in pam old, old, far - off days, 





TENOR. 














| 


just to show how really good they were. Nor can | 
conceive for a moment that the lordly ones who 
dwell in the hollow hills of the Rhine are like this : 

Ex. 4. 














the lord -ly onze 





— 
— f= ee 
ae 2. = === E 
Pe == = == ot 
who dwell in the hills,.. in the hol - low hills. 


In short, the music I have quoted above and the 
music of nine-tenths of the work is English to the | 
core, and could have been written only by one whose | 
mind was most subtly attuned to the very essence of | 
what is typical in the meadows, glades, and hedge- 
tows of this country. By way of contrast, look at 
this phrase, one of the blots on the score, depicting 
the fairy-god, Midir: 





Ex. s. 








which sounds as if it had come straight out of the 
lumber-room of the Berlin Opera House, and then 
a it with this, another phrase connected with 
lidir 











which seems as if it had been squeezed from the’ 
Very sweetest apples of a West Country orchard, and | 





|restoration of a 


which is to the clear, limpid air of an English spring 
day what Wagner’s : 


























*¥ 
was to the heavy, elder-laden fragrance of that 
midsummer’s eve in Old Niirnberg. 

But setting aside for a moment these pzans of 
disjointed praise, let us try to arrive cooly at the true 
musical significance of the work; let us try to 


| analyse briefly the good and the bad in it. Its 


achievement is the _ belated 
genuine vocal line and the 
attainment in the best parts of the music of an 
almost perfect balance between the vocal and 
orchestral portions. Except where the composer has 
resorted to frank, straightforward tunes—set pieces 
certainly, but tunes that are pure songs and part- 
songs instead of stagey arias and choruses—there 
are only a few pages where it can be said that the 
pedestal is either on the stage or in the orchestra. 


supreme technical 


| There is, of course, a certain amount of running 


orchestral commentary, but it is usually of a very 
discreet order, and though there are some orchestral 
themes that must, I suppose, be dubbed ‘ motives,’ 
these are as a rule of a vocal rather than a purely 
orchestral nature. Here is one of them, which occurs 
frequently and which gives perhaps a better idea of 
Boughton’s creative individuality than any other : 





en eterna, ~ 








== 


If this theme appears to any listener to owe its 
| origin to any musical ‘school’ past or present I shall 
be glad to hear of it. It seems the very soul of the 
work, though I suppose that distinction really 
| be: ongs to the lovely clarinet phrase with which 
‘the score opens, and which must surely strike a 
sensitive listener by the freshness and originality of 
its conception : 











Ex. Slow. 
? —_. > nto = = 
ete <j 
pp 


Here is an example of a beautiful vocal phrase 
which shows an economy of orchestral resource that 
refuses to overburden the voice, and yet is not in any 
sense a merely formal accompaniment : 


Ex. 10 


= 


i ‘ ' 
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Delightful tunes such as these are scattered all 
over the work, often cropping up in the most unex- 
pected places. Some are choral, some for solo 
voices; sometimes they are full-blooded diatonic 
stuff (look at ‘Green fires of Joy’); sometimes they 
are wistfully inconsequent, as in the well-known Fairy 
— ; sometimes a blend of both, as in Midir’s song : 


— 3=325 =a 3 S53 a 


a ‘a bird, a . bird with white wings and a 





breast of flame, sing - ing, 


Often they are the product of sheer musical joy, like 
the ‘ Bells of Youth,’ than which nothing daintier or 
more infectious has ever tripped from a composer’s 
pen. They have too a delightful leavening of the 
commonplace which will be the first means of carrying 
them straight to the heart of a healthy humanity. 
Are not all the world’s most joyful melodies just 
tinged with this charming quality of vulgarity or 
crowd-feeling ? 

The chief adverse criticism must take the form of 
a rather sweeping assertion—due more to lack of 
space than to lack of means to prove it —that 
Boughton is not essentially a dramatic composer but 
pre-eminently a lyric one. The second scene of 
Act 1, in which Eochaidh and Etain meet for the 
first time, and the scene which follows Midir’s 
entrance in Act 2, contain ample evidence of this. 

If I have insisted more than anything else on the 
loveliness of the work I do not wish to imply that it 
lacks strength, and in this respect there are no finer 
pages in the whole score than the opening scene of 
Act 2, where a long and terrifying monologue 
of Eochaidh occurs, based on the persistent rhythmic 
undercurrent of this striking phase : 


sing a ing, 


Nothing too could be finer by way of contrast than 


the beginning of the short answer from Etain which | 


immediately follows : 


— ie 
de - li-cate 
| x) 

se ae we 

— —- = 


. bave heard snes 





al 





2-2 
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et 
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And here a word in season to choral societies, 
Concert versions of dramatic music are not ve 
satisfying, but a society which decided to produce 
the whole of this scene at a concert, from the 
beginning of the Act to the entrance of Midir, would 
not regret its decision. Nor would its audience. 

To sum up: this work will not attract the camp. 
followers of ‘stars’ whose estimate of the worth of 
an opera is based on the number of different 
| languages in which it is sung at any given perform. 
ance. Nor will it appeal to the out-and-out fanatic 
of ultra-modern spankhard dynamics. But thereare, 
I believe, still a few timid souls who have the temerity 
to admire the less forcible methods of a Mozart, and 
who still value music more for its own sake than for 
the success with which it has been made to suggest 
totally alien matter. It is to them above all that | 
commend this score. 

In conclusion, a hint to those who by reading 
this article or otherwise have become desirous of 
hearing the work. Translate your desire into action 
by getting in touch with the proper person—in this 
case, Mr. Rutland Boughton, Mount Avalon, 
Glastonbury. Don’t write him a string of fulsome 
inanities saying how you would love to hear his 
music if only you could, and how you will have 
your children rechristened Eochaidh and Etain if he 
will be the godfather. Send him merely a short 
practical note : ‘I want to hear “The Immortal Hour.” 
I live in [say] Biggleswade. You come and I'l 
come.’ Then Mr. Boughton, who is nothing if not 
business-like, will slip your name and address in his 
‘You come and I'll come’ file, and so the foundation- 
stone will be laid of a living art movement based on 
the immutable law of supply and demand. As | 
write ‘The Immortal Hour’ is being performed at 
Bournemouth. Somebody wanted it there—and said 
so. What Bournemouth has to-day Biggleswade 
can have to-morrow if only a sufficient number of 
somebodies will want it—and say so. 


OLD ITALIAN MUSIC AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 

The main interest of the old books and manuscripts 
being shown at the British Museum in connection 
with the Dante Centenary is, of course, literary. 
But two cases are reserved for old Italian music, 
and these hardly got the recognition they deserve 
Of the music of Dante’s time little is known. We 
have nothing of the famous Casella, whose song, in 
Dante’s words, ‘ used to still all my longings.’ Two 
poems in the Vatican library bear the inscription, 
‘and Casella set them to music.’ That is all. For 
the rest the musician must go to Beethius and 
St. Augustin, and find the bare bones of the music of 
that epoch—no more. But there are in the 
exhibition ecclesiastical books which may well be 
}connected with Dante. An Antiphonal of the 
| Dominicans, probably the work of the early 
14th century; Hymnals of the Augustinian 
|Convent of San Salvadore de Silva, near Siena; a 
Gradual of the 14th century from Vallombrosa 
—these are exquisite examples of an art with which 
Dante was well acquainted. The fine illuminated 





| illustrations are very characteristic of the time, and 


very beautiful. These rare miniatures, the foliated 
designs on burnished gold, may well have suggested 
one of the images described in the ‘ Divine Comedy.’ 

But realising the scarcity of the material relating 
to Dante’s time, the authorities of the Museum have 
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very wisely extended the scope of the exhibition 
so as to include much later work, and give an 
adequate idea of the progress of Italian music and 
musical printing and manuscripts. These link up 
practically with the whole history of the Italian 
theatre and Italian music. 


We begin with the| an organist for so many years. 


able than to see him, as the last note of an opera dies 
away, jump down from his stand and run like mad to 
reach the stage in time. 


The chapter on is far too short. 


the organ 


Saint-Saéns could write a book on it, seeing he was 


His retort to the 


‘Laudi Spirituali’ used in the oratory of Santa! priest who complained of his severe style is well- 


Maria in Vallicella (1583), 
the ‘ Rappesentazioni Sacre,’ the root of the oratorio. 
The performances at the Vallicella were not directly 
concerned with the traditional music of oratorio, but 
they contributed to the dawn of the spirit which was 
to develop in time the new form, The British Museum 
MS. contains a dialogue recalling the dialogues | 
of Anerio, which mark the pojnt of contact between | 
the ‘Laude’ and the oratorio. The first of the two 


which takes us back to| known, but it is worth repeating : 


He told me that the Madeleine audiences were 
composed in the main of wealthy people who attended 
the Opéra-Comigue frequently, and formed tastes which 
ought to be respected. 

* Monsieur I’ Abbé,’ I replied, ‘ when I hear from the 
pulpit the language of Opéra-Comique, I will play 
music appropriate to it, and not before.’ 


Organists whose hearers demand trivialities in the 


singers wishes to repent but fears the jibes of the) «.y of choir music and voluntaries should keep this 


crowd, while the second objects that only the up their sleeve ready for use 


opinions of the wise need be taken into account. 





Of the thirty-three 
chapters that make up the book the only one leaving 


This was surely the substance of many a future| 24 unfavourable impression is that entitled ‘Their 


‘dialogue’ on repentance. Amongst the innovators 
must be placed Mazzocchi (1639), whose MSS. bear 
for the first time the indications /orte and piano, | 


occasionally shortened into the modern ‘/’ and ‘4.’ | 





An earlier composer, Orazio Vecchi (1551-1605), iS! gemocratic England. 


represented by the ‘Anfiparnasso,’ which has been | 
said to be the first opera ever produced. The same | 
woodcut which adorns Vecchi’s opera has been repro- | 
duced in the copy of ‘La Pazzia Senile’ of Banchieri, | 
still more closely related to the Commedia dell’ Arte | 
and to much else besides. Goldoni himself began 
with ‘Pantallon and Harlequin.’ Moreover, 
Banchieri’s opera lies open at the prologue of 
which the sentiments have come down to us in the 
prologue of ‘ Pagliacci’—only, of course, ‘better 
expressed.” With Banchieri we enter the realm of 
opera. Rossini, however, is not represented by | 
opera, but by a lament for the death of Byron. Of | 
Verdi there is only one specimen—the score of 
‘Attila’ in the neatest of handwriting. 

An admirable exhibition on the whole, and certainly 
well worth a visit even by those who are not especially 


attracted by the Dante exhibits. a % 





o~ 7 ‘a 
Che Musician’s Bookshelt 
By ‘ FESTE’ 

Few composers are so well qualified to write | 
memoirs as Saint-Saéns. He has had the varied and 
interesting experiences, and he is a pungent writer. 
These things being so, it is a pity his ‘ Musical | 
Memories’ (John Murray, 15s.) gives us ene pe 
short measure, and that even this is spoilt by one of the | 
worst translations of a musical book that has so far | 
come my way. If a musician could not have been | 
found to translate the work, surely one might have 





been consulted as to the technical terms. One 
could compile quite a long list of ‘ howlers.’ The 


book is of course full of plums in the way of 
anecdote and odd bits of information. Here is a 
note bearing on the subject of applause at concerts, 
recently discussed in this and other journals : 
Formerly the conductor never saluted his audience. 
The understanding was that the work and not the 
conductor was applauded. The Italians and Germans 
changed all that. Lamoureux was the first to introduce 
this exotic custom into France. The public was alittle 


Surprised at first, but they soon got used to it. In 
Italy the conductor comes on the stage with the artists 
There is nothing more laugh- 





to salute the audience. 


Majesties.’ It relates Saint-Saéns’ experiences with 
Queen Victoria and other crowned heads, and is 
couched in an obsequious vein that may be very well 
in republican France but it is out of place in 
I doubt if any Englishman 


would write such a passage as this, for example : 


After this slight concert she [Queen Alexandra] 
delivered to each of us, in her own name and in that ot 
the absent King, a gold medal commemorative of 
artistic merit, and she offered us a cup of tea which 
she poured out with her royal and imperial hands, 


One wonders if the overwhelmed composer secured 
a few of the tea-leaves to add to his collection of 
royal cherry-stones. However, bating a few faults, 
Saint-Saéns’ book is one to enjoy. 

Arthur Coleridge was a great all-rounder, and his 
‘Reminiscences’ (Constable, 1os. 6d.) contain a good 
deal of interest to musicians. A chapter of about 
sixty pages is devoted to musical matters, sixteen 
being concerned with Jenny Lind. Coleridge was 
the real originator of the Bach Choir, as is pretty well 
known. Less known is the fact that its inception 
was primarily due to ‘a few casual words’ of 
Walmisley, who in Coleridge’s hearing said that 
‘the noblest choruses ever written by man were to be 
found in a work the bare existence of which was 
problematical, for the contents were known but to the 
sacred few who could be counted.’ The remark, 
made i- 1849, stuck in Coleridge’s mind, bearing 
fruit in the shape of the first English performance of 
the B minor Mass twenty-seven years later. The 
last time Coleridge sang with Jenny Lind was in the 
duet for soprano and tenor in the Mass. He tells us 
that no artist of her time rejoiced more in the Bach 
revival than Lind. (Imagine our Tetrazzinis and 
Melbas showing enthusiasm over such a matter! 

I remember her saying to me, * To think that an old 
woman like me, who has lived in music all my life, 
should have to be told of this music by an amateur !’ 
The temptation to quote further from this delightful 

chapter must be resisted. I will add only that 
Coleridge, being a keen churchman, was a sturdy 
champion of organists, and maintained 

that the Atheneum should confer its highest distinction, 

that of election under Rule 2, upon the organists of 

the principal London churches, without regard to their 
musical merits or sociai standing. 

Not often are organists’ musical merits taken for 
granted and their social standing so easily dis- 
regarded. 


ee 
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Another rattling good book of reminiscences comes 
from Ethel Smyth—‘ Streaks of Life’ (Longmans, 
tos. 6d.). Here again one could fill columns with 
quotation and comment. Instead, | give one extract 


from the chapter on the Empress Eugénie, whose 


lack of musical ear was notorious : 

One day she paid a visit to the County Lunatic 
Asylum, and on her arrival the band (composed of 
lunatics) struck up ‘ Partant pour la Syrie,’ which is 
the hymn of the Napoleonic dynasty and is attributed 
to /a Reine Hortense. I felt certain that it was not in 
their usual repertory, and must have been specially 
studied for the occasion; so as we drove away, I 
remarked that it was a delightful idea on their part. 
The Empress gave a great jump: ‘Comment?’ she 
exclaimed, ‘vous étes bien sire que c’était “‘ Partant 
pour la Syrie” qu’ils ont joué? Il me semblait 
connaitre cette mélodie-la, mais j’ai pensé que c’était 
God save ! 


The chapters on the opera difficulty and the 


employment of women in orchestras have been well 


Bach’s ‘ Saints in Glory’ Fugue, the tenor and bags 
in the fifth bar are so badly ranged that the average 
reader will be puzzled; and, overleaf, where the 
subject and counter-subject of this Fugue are quoted, 
the sharps are omitted from the signature. Mr 
Antcliffe writes in the right, simple style, and his 
book will be helpful to that large body of amateur 
musicians who have lately awoke to the fact that 
there is a lot more in music than they had supposed, 

Dr. Pollitt goes rather more thoroughly than 
Mr. Antcliffe into such matters as form, relationship 
of melody and harmony, &c. There are many 
well-produced music-type illustrations, some wisely 
drawn from modern composers—Richard Strauss, 
Franck, &c. (the Strauss example, by the by, js 
taken from what the text calls ‘ Pill Eulenspiegel’, 
Dr. Pollitt writes with enthusiasm, and his book 
goes so much farther in some respects than most 
popular works on music, that it may be studied with 
advantage by those who may claim to be something 


more than laymen where the art is concerned, | 
hope the reader has noticed the word ‘enjoy’ in the 
titles of these two books. Not so many years ago 
its place would have been filled with ‘ understand; 


discussed in the daily press. Excellent reading is 
that giving us ‘Two Glimpses of Queen Victoria,’ 
the slice of life ‘An Adventure in a Train,’ and the 
long section describing the production of ‘ Der Wald’ 





in Germany. 


The latest addition to Kegan Paul’s ‘ Library of 


Music and Musicians’ is one of the best of the series, 
*“The Spirit of French Music,’ by Pierre Lassere, 
translated by Denis Turner. It deals with Grétry, 
Rameau, the Modern Italians, Meyerbeer, and Wagner. 


At first sight the reader wonders what the Germans | 


which rather forbidding word later gave way to 
‘appreciate.’ The old close preserve and mystery 
|of music will soon be gone for ever. It tottered 
| when musicians began to visit the barber at normal 
intervals, and to be as other men in all sorts of little 
things that matter ; it comes down with a sickening 
crash when critics and Mus.Docs. write books in 


and Italians are doing in this galley, but he soon| plain English telling Thomas, Richard, and Henry 


realises that no study of French music can ignore 
foreign composers who had so much influence on it 
as these. M. Lassere has a vigorous and stimulating 
style. His chapter on Grétry will be read with 


especial interest to-day, when the old composer is | 


coming in for a good deal of notice in various ways. 
Of Meyerbeer, M. Lassere says some hard things, 
apparently on the ground that it was he who 

made an opening for the German _ invasion. If 

Meyerbeer’s music had been French nothing would 

have been more justifiable than that invasion. But 

French music is something quite different. 

Again : 

There are people to-day who would like to stir up 
enthusiasm for Meyerbeer by emphasizing that it was 
Wagner who killed him. No doubt he did, but in 
France Berlioz, Gounod, Bizet, and Massenet con- 
tributed infinitely more than Wagner to theresult. . . . 
Meyerbeer is dead, stone dead. AM/ulta renascentur, 
many things will come to life again, as the poet says, 
and [ hope that in time soon to come music will see 
many purely French things come to life again on the 
ruins of the German mania which chokel them, 
Meyerbeer will not come to life again. His apologists 
plead the brilliance of his success. Certainly, it is an 
argument. But those successes belong to the worst 
period French art has known. 

If the plain man does not get his money’s worth at 
concerts to-day, it is not for want of help. Here are 
two more books telling him how to use his ears, and 
both have kindred titles, ‘How to Enjoy Music,’ 
by Herbert Antcliffe (Kegan Paul, 4s. 6d.) and ‘ The 
Enjoyment of Music,’ by Arthur W. Pollitt (Methuen, 
5s... A useful feature in Mr. Antcliffe’s book is 
the list of music, vocal and instrumental, in order of 
difficulty. There is also a selection of gramophone 
records. It is a pity this Kegan Paul series of 
books is not better treated in the matter of music 
illustration ; they are often wretchedly copied and 
reproduced. For example, in the quotation from 


how to do two apparently irreconcilable things at 
|once—go to a classical concert and have a good 
| time. 


|= —_ - 
Music in the Fforcign Press 


RAVEL 


| 
MAURICE 
Roland Manuel, 
whose excellent little book on Ravel, published 
| about eight years ago, was the first to be devoted toa 
| general survey of that composer’s works, contributes 
| further matter on the same topic. His chief object is 
| to show that Ravel found himself early, and without 
|effort. His early works reveal no subservience to 
|any influence, and no obtrusive reminiscence of his 
school-training. Among those from whom—after 
his masters Fauré and Gédalge—he learnt most, 
| Manuel rightly names Chabrier and Erik Satie; 
| showing, moreover, that Ravel’s style of writing 
for the pianoforte is derived mainly from Liszt and 
accessorily from Chopin, his methods of scoring 
straight from those of Rimsky-Korsakov. 

To believe that Debussy has exercised any influence 
/upon Ravel is to show that one properly appreciates 
neither composer. Indeed, both Debussy and Ravel 
| have, to some degree, undergone similar influences 
Chopin, Liszt, Chabrier, Satie, the Russians. But 
what they owe to those influences is all they have i 
|common—and it amounts to very little. Debussy 
|and Ravel, when all is said and done, are as different 
|as day and night. Debussy, sensuous and sensitiv¢, 
| is essentially impulsive. A subtle instinct guides him, 
no intellectual operation intervening in the process o 
| artistic creation. With Ravel, on the contrary, the 
intellect steadily controls the work of creative imagina 
tion. Although perfect in proportions and balanct, 
the form of Debussy’s works remains recondite and 
elusive, whereas Ravel is an expert at the game o 


} 
| In La Revue Musicale (April 
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handling forms freely, and yet in accordance with | the most typical and welcome idiosyncrasy of Italian 
the most classical principles. His melody, though | music at its best, will again come to its own: 


supple, is as definite as Debussy’s is fluid, and 
roceeds from harmonies that have little in common 
with those for which Debussy evinces a preference. 
After mentioning Ravel’s influence upon younger 
French composers such as Louis Durey, Germaine 


Tailleferre, Francis Poullenc, and even Georges Auric | 


‘who, we are told, has recently been inveighing 


against Ravel’s tendencies in /a Nouvelle Revue | 


Francaise), Manuel summarises Ravel’s iesthetics 
thus : 


Hatred of the indefinite, contempt for the facile and 
the declamatory, deliberate intention to make the work 
of art appear at times as a successfully accomplished 
tour-de-force, the winning of a wager. And above all 
things, a desire not to intoxicate the heart, but to 
satisfy the mind by means of aural pleasure. Yet 
feeling and emotion play their part. They are the 
mysterious fountain whose waters the composer draws 
with meticulous care and deep reserve. 


That perfect restraint, and the exclusively musical 
quality of Ravel’s music are, Manuel concludes, 


the reason why his works will never appeal to! 


those who yearn for exuberance and hyperbole, nor 
to those who like to build literature around music, 
and are not content with ‘listening with their ears 
alone.’ 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TIMBRE 


In the same issue of La Revue Musicale Alfredo 
Casella forecasts the time when the essential element 
of music will be timbre, or tone-colour : 


Already we see the diatonic system falling to pieces. 
A comparatively new element, timbre, which, up to 
the 20th century, had played but a_ subordinate 
part, has nowalays conquered a standing as important 
as that enjoyed by the three classical elements rhythm, 
melody, and harmony. In proportion as the possible 
harmonic combinations become exhausted, timbre will 
gain ground. And in one essential particular, timbre 
differs from the other three. Whereas rhythm, melody. 
and harmony exploit but gwavntifative relationships 
(viz., founded on differences of pitch and duration), 
differences in timbre are purely guad?/atizve. Schinberg, 
in his ‘ Harmonielehre,’ foretells the advent of *timbre- 
melodies.’ And it is not utopian to imagine music 
enfranchised from rhythm and counterpoint, music in 
which sounds would associate according to the 
composer’s untrammelled fancy and to the need for 
various colorations. The sense of timbre, new to 
us Occidentals, has existed in the Far East time 
out of mind. In Chinese music rhythm is elementary, 
melody childish, harmony non-existent. The whole 
receptivity of the Chinese goes to the strange 
timbres of their flutes, luths, bells, and gongs. 
For the Asiatic, quality of material is the all- 
essential point. Technique and working out are of 
interest only so far as they help to display and 
accentuate the actual beauty and the possibilities of the 
substance. That does not mean, of course, that our 
music tends to become similar to Chinese music, but 
simply that we are becoming aware of a new artistic 
resource which the Chinese had discovered many 
centuries ago. 


A FUTURE FOR ITALIAN MUSIC 
/l Pianoforte (April) publishes parts of a lecture 
delivered by Casella before the Bologna Musica 
Nuova Society on the ‘ Renaissance of Italian music.’ 
After stating that a certain dramatic quality is 
inseparable, in Italy, from all forms of art and 


thought, Casella expresses the hope that humour, 
c 


That melodrama is dead or dying everybody realises. 
| That the best creators are elaborating a form of musical 
| Stage-play which in an early future will replace the 
time-honoured lyric-drama is no less obvious. And 
certainly the revolution will result from a predominance 
of the plastic element over the poetic. What I 
| dream of is a comic play, purely comic, to which 
the marvellous resources of to-day’s music and 
| painting would give something of the wonderfully 
| convincing ‘ go’ that we find in the works of our great 
Rossini. 


BEETHOVEN CHAMPIONED 
In the Zeitschrift fiir Musik (May), Emil Liepe 
|emphatically protests against what he describes as 
| widespread misconceptions as to the final section of 
| Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony : 


That /%nale is regarded by many as absolutely 
irregular and formless. Some people go so far as to 
allege that its apparent lack of form introduces a new 
principle, to which we owe the so-called symphonic 
poem. It is most unfair to describe Beethoven as a 
composer who found the acknowledged principles of 
form too restrictive, and, by infringing them, opened 
the way to arbitrariness, to the school of the ‘never 
mind so long as it is interesting.’ 


The writer proceeds to demonstrate that 
| Beethoven’s glory remains unstained, that he 
|mever set to future generations an example 
| justifying modern infringements of the rules of 
| form. The /7xale of the ninth Symphony, he tells 
lus, is, so far as form is concerned, a_ perfectly 
intelligible set of Variations. If a new theme 
| Appears with the G major Andante maestose, what 
then? Genius does not work according to school- 
wisdom. And if in the D major 4//egro energetico 
the two themes appear associated in a double fugue, 
| this constitutes a new Variation of a_ perfectly 
| legitimate kind. What follows, however, is no longer 
| Variations, but a grandiose conclusion, a kind of 
Coda. 

After having thus championed Beethoven, the 
writer points out that the revolt against form would 
have come even if the ninth Symphony had never 
been written. The movement is powerful and 
healthy enough to endure even after the misconcep- 
tion upon which it is founded has been done away 
with. But he rejoices to think that Beethoven has 
nothing to do with that movement. 

In the same periodical (April), Karl Pottgiesser 
explains why we should consider Beethoven’s use of 
the minor mode as derived not from the conception 
of that mode which obtains in the General-Bass 
system, but from the dual conception of harmony of 
which Dr. Riemann is the latest exponent—the 
conception according to which the major and the 
minor are two opposite poles : 

The C minor of the Funera! March in the * Eroica,’ 

in the first section of the fifth Symphony, the D minor 

of the first section of the Ninth, are something more 

than mere derivations from the major, through the 
lowering of the third, could be. 


| 


Thus is another dispute settled. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CHAMBER MUSIC 
In the \usthblatter der Anbruch (March), Dr. 
. A. Dasatiel writes : 
To say that chamber music writers of to-day are 
straying ever further from the legitimate path is to 





erect around chamber-music a Chinese wall, separating 
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it from all other types of music, and foolishly to deny 


it the right to evolve. The classical type of chamber- 
music is not something final and invariable. Chamber- 
music has progressed towards deeper and broader 
expression of feeling, from the polyphonists to 
Beethoven, through Haydn and Mozart, constantly 
renewing itself in the course of its progress, 
Brahms, at first, followed Schumann’s lead. 
But his art, devoid of sensuousness and_ hostile 
to freedom, progressed towards the very antipodes 
of romanticism. Yet Brahms, although a devotee 
of classical ideals, and one whose eyes remain 
turned towards the past, afforded a starting-point to 
progressive composers. It was his pessimism and his 
intellectuality that exercised a marked influence on 
Reger—a typical exponent of mind-music—and to a 
degree on Pfitzner. Whichever type of modern music 
we consider, we see that the changes which have come 
to pass affect the material rather than the form, And 
we cannot fail to notice the ever-increasingly important 
part played by timbre, a comparatively new factor of 
contrast, as well in the works of composers whose 
methods are polyphonic (Strauss, Reger, Pfitzner) as 
in the homophony of Debussy or in the ‘homophonic 
polyphony’ of Schreker. 
JULIUS BITTNER 
Inthe same issue of the ./us?hb/atter R. St. Hoffman 
describes the healthy vitality and restless energy of 
Bittner, editor of the JZer%er, critic, journalist, director 
of the Tonkiinstlerverein, and composer of eight lyric 
plays and various instrumental and choral works. He 
describes his music as essentially cheerful, genial, 
unsophisticated. 
An article by Karl Alwin gives particulars of 
Bittner’s ‘ Kohlhaymerin.’ 


ERNESTO BLOCH 

In the same periodical (April) Paul Rosenfeld 
bestows high praise upon the works of Ernesto Bloch, 
especially the Suite for viola and orchestra recently 
performed at New York. Bloch, we are told, has 
much of his own to convey, and is a bold and 
original orchestrator. His scoring ‘differs from 
Debussy’s as an alto differs from a soprano.’ In 
Rosenfeld’s opinion, his best works are the Psalms 
and the String Quartet. 


MUSIC FOR MARIONETTES 
Also in the April issue Richard Specht speaks with 
approval of the younger composers’ tendency to seek 
expression in works of small compass. Wonderful 
results, he continues, might be achieved upon a 
miniature stage, with puppets as actors, beautiful 
scenery, and music. At Berlin, Max Trapp has 
produced a charming play with music, after Mérike’s 
*Maler Nolten,’ using not puppets, but cut-out figures 
and pictures. The writer believes that productions 
such as he suggests would have a great future and a 
most beneficial influence. M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 





Rew Music 

* ORGAN MUSIC 
Charles Quef is well known and esteemed in this 
country as the successor of Guilmant at the Madeleine. 


His gift for writing short expressive pieces is shown 
at its best in his * Desespoir’ (Novello). It is simple, 


and easy to play—a broad tune as a solo over a 
throbbing accompaniment, with some _ striking 
harmonic touches. George J. Bennett’s ‘Three 


Preludes’ (Novello) are good examples of short 








dignified movements suitable for voluntary purposes 
They make slight demands in the way of technique 
and registration, and are sufficiently weighty for use 
at the end of a service when nothing loud or festive 
is called for. No. 3 is a particularly good piece of 
writing for diapasons. Dr. Bennett relaxes with 
excellent results in a Scherzo (Novello), a brigh: 
recital piece which begins quietly and works up 
good climax. The pull-up on the last page, and the 
rather protracted cadence are open to question, 4s 
a rule a movement of this kind loses more than } 
gains bya slackening of impetus. The Scherzo js 
not difficult, and may easily be made effective on ap 
average three-manual instrument. J. A. Sowerbutts 
Caprice (Novello) shows a somewhat lighter cop. 
ception of the form. The power nowhere rises above 
mf, and the texture is more slender. There is some 





effective use of three contrasted and uncoupled 
manuals, and the polyphony runs easily ané 
gracefully. Good contrast is provided by a middle 


section in 5/8 time. This attractive recital piece js 
the better for being somewhat easier than Mr 
Sowerbutts’ previous essays. Alec Rowley’s Andante 
Religioso (Novello) is a quiet piece in 5/4 time, calling 
for diapason tone, and excellent for use as a voluntary 
Paul de Maleingreau’s ‘ Offrande Musical’ (Chester 
is a pair of pieces, published separately. No. 1, in, 
is the easier of the two-—a flowing melody over a 
sustained accompaniment, with a_ well-contrasted 
middle section containing a fine climax and some 
striking harmony. It is easy except for this portion, 
No. 2, in G, opens with the pedals delivering the theme 
on an 8-ft. stop against quiet manual chords—a 
delightful effect. No less attractive is the double 
pedalling later, with shifting fifths under rich harmony, 
The harmonic interest is a strong point throughout, 
though it must be confessed that some of it does 
little more than startle. The construction and 
writing are rather loose, and the effect of the music 
depends overmuch upon a few purple patches. By 
the way, surely the close would be rather ugly 
registered as the composer directs. The _long- 
sustained right-hand chord seems to call for some- 
thing much less aggressive than the Great 8-ft. and 
whole prefer 


4-ft. stops indicated. On the we 
M. de Maleingreau in the set of short pieces he has 
just published under the title ‘Opus Sacrum’ 


(Chester). There are seven of them, and they deal with 
fragments of plainsong from antiphons, Xc., used at 
Christmas. They have a good deal of the effect of 
first-rate improvisation by an organist who has at his 
fingers’ ends not only the modal system but modem 
idiom as well. They are only moderately difficult, and 
easy to register. Although they will naturally be most 
useful to organists in Roman Catholic churches, they 
will appeal to many others as well, by reason of their 
musical interest and their markedly ecclesiastical 
flavour. ~e 


A NEW WORK FOR ORGAN STUDENTS 

Organ students of the present day have no cause 
to complain of the lack of material for their early 
studies at the organ. One need only mention the 
excellent tutors bearing the names of Dr. Percy Buck 
and Dr. Alcock which have appeared within recent 
years. Now comes a new work* by Mr. Ellingford, 
the well-known organist of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. So far, Part 1 only is to hand. It 

**The Organ. A study of its principles and practice.’ 
By Herbert F. Ellingford. (Novello.) 

(Continued on pace 423 
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SHORT ANTHEM OR INTROIT, 


Composed by Stanney Marcuanr, 


Tords by St. Tuomas TIN: 227—74), 
Words by Homas Aquinas (1227—74) (Sub-Organist of St. Paul's Cathedral.) 


LonboN: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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(Continued from page 418.) 
covers the ground of the earlier difficulties of organ- 


playing. viz., the natural balance of the player, the | 


| events, on first acquaintance. An attractive album 


of rather difficult short works is N. ‘'scherepnine’s 
set of Eight Selected Pianoforte Pieces (Chester). 


true position on the organ-stool, independence of | Roger Quilter’s knack of writing good light music is 
the hands and feet, elementary management of stops, | well shown in the Intermezzo, ‘ Moonlight on the 


and the application of the above to simple service | 
playing. A brief description of the organ is also} 
included. 

The outstanding features of the work appear to| 
be the careful analysis of the actual movements of 
the feet in playing the pedals, and the exercises | 
dealing with specific points of pedal technique. | 
The author lays great stress on what is undoubtedly | 
an important principle in pedalling, viz., that) 
an unoccupied toe or heel should always be 
turned towards the direction of the next note 
it has to play, whenever this is_ practicable. 
He gives as a preliminary exercise a passage 
for toe and heel pedalling, consisting of the notes 
G, FZ, G, B? for the right foot, and C, D?, C, B? 
for the left foot. An explanation is given of the 
correct movements of the feet for each note of | 
this exercise, which is intended to be played chiefly 
with both feet together. Then follows a set of short 
exercises for pedals alone on similar lines, mainly on 
the middle notes of the pedal board, all designed to} 
develop facility of foot movement with special regard 
tothe rapid rise and fall of heels and toes, and the 
outward and inward oblique-angle movement of the 
feet from the ankle-joint. 

Later on, exercises are given with more extended 
pedal range and wider intervals. Other exercises in | 
this group include the holding down of a short note | 
with the toe while the heel plays alternately—with a | 
rapid oblique-angle movement of the foot—the long | 
note a 3rd above and below this note. Similarly, | 
the heel holds down a !ong note while the toe plays | 
the short note a 3rd above and below. 

The author then gives detailed consideration to} 
various other pedalling problems—sliding of toes or 
heels upon separate keys, changing feet without | 
repetition of sound, sliding from one key to another, | 
sliding the toes on the short keys. Numerous exercises 
are given dealing with each of these points. 

The work concludes with a group of five studies 
for manuals and pedal embodying in the form of 
short organ pieces all the pedalling principles 
discussed in the book. These, we are told, are 
the author’s extemporisations upon themes set at 
the Royal College of Organists’ Fellowship Examina- 
tions, slightly modified to suit the requirements of 
the book. Their musical value is perhaps slight, 
but they will doubtless prove of interest to aspiring 
candidates for the F.R.C.O. diploma. 

The chief value of the work lies in the various 
groups of exercises for pedal alone. ‘These could 
with advantage be used in conjunction with any of 
the well-known tutors for the instrument. G.G. 





PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

The music of ‘ The Three-cornered Hat’ needs no 
introduction to readers. Many will be glad to 
hear that a pianoforte solo arrangement of Manuel de 
Falla’s delightful Ballet has just been issued by 
Chester. By way of preface a synopsis of the Ballet 
appears in French and English. From the same 
publisher comes a pianoforte version of an extract from 
de Falla’s Ballet, ‘ El Amor Brujo.’ This appears to 
stand the process less well than ‘ The Three-cornered 





Hat,’ the purely musical interest being slight—at all 


Lake,’ from ‘Where the Rainbow ends’ (Elkin). 
Ten of Couperin’s delightful pieces have been well 
edited and fingered by Alex. Roloff, and published 
in album form by Augener. From Durand come 
some works of a type that call for more discussion 
than we have space for. All are difficult and 
characteristic examples of modern French music. 
It must suffice to draw the reader’s attention to 
them: ‘Dans le style rococo’ (three pieces under 
one cover), by Rhené-Baton ; Ballade in A flat, by 
Rhené-Baton ; ‘ La plainte, au Join, du Faune ... ,’ 
by Paul Dukas; ‘A la mémoire de Claude Debussy,’ 
by Florent Schmitt ; ‘ L’accueil de Muses,’ by Albert 
Roussel ; and ‘ Trois atmosphéres slaves,’ by Marcelle 
de Manziarly. The pieces by Dukas, Schmitt, and 
Roussel, were written for the /7 JJemoriam set 
recently produced under the title ‘Le Tombeau de 
Claude Debussy.’ Gerrard Williams’ Three Preludes 
(Winthrop Rogers) are good examples of this 
imaginative composer’s work. They show his 
unfailing instinct for keyboard effect, especially in the 


| glittering cascades of ‘ By Haworth Falls.’ ‘ Solitude’ 


is expressive without slopping over, and‘ Autumn’ 
gives usa rich harmonic scheme, beautifully laid out. 
Three capital little pieces of moderate difficulty are 
Eric Webster’s ‘ Vignettes’ (Novello), a Valse, 
Reverie, and Petit Scherzo—all neatly turned, and 
just the thing for the young pupil with taste. More 
difficult is ‘A Dickens Note-Book’—Suite of four 
pieces by Felix White (Novello). The pieces bear 
the titles: ‘Tom Pinch drives to Salisbury’; ‘Ruth 
and John—Fountain Court’; ‘In _ Salisbury 
Cathedral’; and ‘Mark Tapley.’ The music is well- 
written and attractive. If it fails to suggest Dickens, 
the failure is due to the fact that, of all writers to 
represent in music, Dickens is surely the most hopeless. 
Itis not so much that he represents a peculiarly English 
aspect of life as that his strong points lay less in story 
and characterisation than in graphic touches of 
description and dialogue-——details that depend for their 
success upon felicitous turns of speech, and so are 
reproducible in no other medium. Mr. White has 
wisely chosen subjects that appear more suitable 
than most for musical representation, only to remind 
us of another difficulty. We cannot think of any of 
Dickens’ characters apart from their period, hence 
the use of the musical idiom of to-day strikes us as 
an anachronism. As a result, we must come to the 
conclusion that Mr. White’s Suite is successful only 
when regarded as abstract pianoforte music. It 
comes through this ordeal well. The last piece is 
particularly good, being jolly, but not a bit Tapleyish— 
fortunately, for Mark was a bit of a bore with 
his ‘jolly’ catchword. Cc. W. 
SONGS 

James Thomson’s striking little lyric, ‘ The Vine,’ 
has been set to vigorous music by Herbert E. Crimp 
(Novello). A tenor with a big voice will be able to 
use it to great advantage here. It may be worth 
while pointing out that the song has to do with love 
rather than wine. John Ireland’s ‘ The East Riding’ 
(Enoch) has a very singable melody in the style of 
the composer's ‘ Sea-Fever,’ with an accompaniment 
that contrives to include a_ few  Irelandish pro- 
gressions without sacrificing its general straight- 
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songs by Gerrard Williams, 
‘An Irish Peasant Love Song’ and ‘A Song in 
Autumn,’ published separately (Winthrop Rogers), 
are notable for the well-written pianoforte part and 
harmonic suggestiveness that we expect from the 
composer. 

Felix White’s 
Novello 
interesting that one dislikes having to point out 
that the simple old cradle-song calls for quite 
other treatment. A composer who essays. to 
provide a new musical dress for such an old 
favourite is handicapped already by the popularity 
of the original. He naturally makes a point of 
giving it a setting that shall be on fresh lines, 
but he has to see that these lines are just as 
fully in keeping with the text as was the original 
music, Here we think Mr. White has gone astray. 


forwardness. Two 


setting of ‘Golden Slumbers’ 


Perhaps this is due to his habit of putting rather too | 


much into his accompaniments, and of underlining 
his points in general. 
Jamie’ (Novello), shows this failing. Burns’ poem 
is poignant chiefly because of its simplicity ; Mr. 
White’s setting is elaborate, and its expressiveness 
lies in a harmonic luxuriance that suggests a 


decadent modern poet rather than the most direct | 


The same lack of appro- 
priateness strikes one in Arnold Bax’s ‘Green grow 
the rashes ©!’ (Murdoch). The music is full of 
interest, but much of it seems to be good matter out 
of place. I do not suggest that a modern composer 
should adopt a make-believe Scottish idiom in 
setting such songs. The music must be genuine, 
not imitative. That is the problem—to provide a 
musical dress that is natural both to composer and 
text, and neither Mr. White nor Mr. Bax have solved 
it. On the other hand, Mr. Bax’s ‘ Youth’ (Murdoch 
is one of his most delightful songs, because he is 
entirely himself, and at one with his poet. C.W. 


and natural of lyricists. 


London Concerts 


By ALFRED 


KALISCH 


The most memorable happening in the London 
concert-halls since the last issue has undoubtedly 
been the reappearance of Kreisler. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the demonstrations which 
took place -have been the most remarkable that 
Queen’s Hall has witnessed. One would have 


understood a demonstrative outburst of welcome at | 


his first concert, but the fact that the ovations should 
have grown more and more enthusiastic at each 
appearance has puzzled even those who thought they 
knew most about the psychology of London audiences. 
There have been four concerts, and the tickets for the 
first ‘May 4) were all sold some days beforehand ; 
which was in itself not to be wondered at, though i 
would not have been surprising if it had not been so. 
And for each of the other three concerts, which were 
announced only after the first, all tickets were sold 
in every case within a few hours of the first 
advertisement appearing. At the first concert, as 
everybody now knows, Madame Melba gave a large 
laurel wreath to Kreisler after his first Concerto, and 
Mr. Albert Sammons did the same after the second 
Concerto. This last was certainly what the French 
call a beau geste, but it is regrettable that it has been 
condemned in some quarters as superfluous. The 
vast majority of the public, however, were entirely in 
accord with the originator of the happy idea. 


contains so much that is charming and | 


His ‘ Thou hast left me ever, | 


| a 
| At the first concert Kreisler naturally was, as he 
| himself expressed it, very much ‘¢mofionné? | 
would not have been strange if his playing hag 
|shown some signs of the stress of feeling unde 
which he laboured, but after the first few bars of the 
| Vivaldi Concerto which he played he was cop. 
pletely master of himself. His tone has, if anything 
gained in mellowness and sweetness, and for the 
|rest he is unique among players of to-day for the 
combination of astonishing technique and great 
musicianship. It is long since we have heard such 
| a satisfying performance of the Beethoven Concerto 
|with such a union of sheer beauty and _ virile 
strength, which was especially remarkable in the 
slow movements. ‘The accompaniments were excel. 
lently played by the Albert Hall Orchestra under 
| Mr. Landon Ronald. We left the concert feeling we 
had had a great experience, in the light of which we 
were now able to revise our standards of violin 
playing. 
It is not necessary to discuss in detail his 
|playing at the subsequent concerts on May 11, 
17, and 20. At the second concert he played 
with Mr. Charlton Keith the Sonata of César 
Franck. Kreisler’s reading of the Sonata rather 
surprised us, because he eliminated from it all 
| traces of struggle and passion, and made it from first 
| to last a song of the serenest beauty. In the playing 
|of the Bach Chaconne we could listen with 
unquestioning admiration to the rare mingling of 
| beauty and force; we almost entirely forgot that it 
| was a matchless display of technique. ‘The playingof 
| Brahms’ Sonata in G at the third concert was also 
full of incomparable charm, and here Mr. Charlton 
Keith (who had in the Franck Sonata kept himself 
}too much in the background) held his own like an 
artist. In this concert perhaps Kreisler reached his 
greatest heights in the playing of an unaccompanied 
Adagio and Fugue from the E minor Sonata of Bach, 
| the Allegro of Pugnani, and Tartini’s Variations ona 
| Theme of Corelli. It was the very perfection of 
| style- true style of the 18th century—with the 
|most supple vitality, a complete object-lesson alike 
'to those who think that the music of that epoch 
‘should be made to sound like a Hungarian 
| Rhapsody, and those who would relegate it to the 
| category of academic exercises. 


KREISLER’S QUARTET 
If, strictly speaking, this is not in the right place, 
it will be convenient to mention here the Quartet 
|of Kreisler which was played by the London String 
| Quartet at its concert on May 9. In this work the 
| composer has been content to refrain from innovations 
and audacity—unless indeed it be an audacity in 
these days not to eliminate altogether the tonic and 
|the dominant. There is a note of tragedy in the 
| opening movement, which suggests the experiences 
}of the last seven years. There is a lyrical slow 
movement, a brilliantly written Scherzo, and a /inale 
which suggests a Bohemian folk-dance. The whole 
| is lucid and gracious, and the striking feature is the 
gratefulness of the writing for each separate 
instrument. ‘The work was very warmly received 
| by the audience, which included more distinguished 
musicians than at any quartet concert within recent 

memory. 
THE MODERNS 

At Mr. Clark’s second concert, which was given 
at £Zolian Hall, a_ slight miscalculation as to 
| time resulted in the new music not being played until 
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close upon five o’clock. The first half of the concert 
was devoted to the ‘ Haffner’ Serenade of Mozart (in 
the circumstances, to play so much of it was an 
error of judgment) and the ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony of 
Scarlatti, which also we should have liked better had 
we heard only part of it. The first modern thing in 
the programme was Mlle. Germaine Tailleferre’s 
‘Image’ for pianoforte and eight instruments. This 
begins well, but loses itself in a mere succession of 
commonplaces of the newest school. Another 
French number was Poulenc’s ‘Cocardes,’ a couple 
of parodies on a Parisian street song, not unamusing, 
with a little more or less obvious fun got out of the 
trombone and cornet, set to nonsense verses by 
M. Cocteau, whom we all know as the literary partner 
of the French firm known as ‘The Six.’ We are told 
that this is ‘exploring the treasures of Parisian 
folk-lore,, and it may be suggested that Carpentier 
has done it better in ‘Louise. Then came 
M. Darius Milhaud’s Cinema Symphony, ‘ Le Boeuf 
sur le Toit... This has already been heard at the 
Coliseum, when it was adapted to the Ballet, ‘The 
Nothing-doing Bar.’ It is a quite clever adaptation 
ot, or fantasia on, South-American dance-rhythms. 

This is perhaps not the place for a serious 
discussion of the French ‘Six’ and their aims and 
objects. The best exposition of these is to be found 
in an article by ‘One of Them,’ which appeared in 
Musical News of April 17, 1921, from which it 
appears that though they are supposed to be a 
‘School,’ each one is free to express his own personality 
and goes his own way. It is a unique phenomenon 
in the history of music that six young people under 
twenty-five, as they are, should have been able at an 
age when most of the greater composers of other 
times were in a_ state of pupilage, to try to 
persuade the world that they are heaven-sent 
apostles of a new creed, and meet with some success— 
at any rate in achieving publicity. It must be said 
however, that their works do not justify their high 
claims. The trouble is that if one criticises their 
works as serious, he is told that these things are but 
humorous experiments. If one says they are not 
funny, he is met with the retort that they are not 
meant to be. How then do these elusive gentlemen 
wish to be judged ? 

Anyway, Mr. Arthur Bliss’ ‘Conversations,’ which 
were played at the same concert, are infinitely 
superior to anything the young Frenchmen have 
given us, but he is disqualified by age—he is about 
thirty from membership of the Group. 

At Mr. Clark’s third concert the two new works 





wereof German origin. The first was the ‘Concertino’ | 
of Busoni, for clarinet, the solo part of which was 
very ably played by Mr. Haydn Draper. It is a 
curious work, written in an idiom in which the 2oth| 
and 18th centuries alternate in a manner that on a} 
first hearing seemed arbitrary. The solo instrument | 
seems chiefly to be playing either the very highest | 
or the very lowest notes of which it is capable, which | 
is hardly the way to get the best out of it. | 
Next came Arnold Schinberg’s ‘Chamber | 
Symphony’ for fifteen instruments. This is not 
written in the very latest vein of Schénberg, 
but is sufficiently advanced to satisfy most of us. 
There can be no doubt of the composer’s mastery of 
counterpoint in the old sense of the word, and the 
Symphony contains some passages which are from 
this point of view certainly remarkable, although not 
always euphonious, At the same time some definite | 
object is apparent in it all, and the whole work does | 
D 





cohere. The middle section, the slow movement, has 
passages of real beauty, in the sense in which that 
word was used twenty years ago. The Sextet had of 
course shown us that Schénberg is not indifferent to 
sensuous charm. The concert ended with Arthur 
Bliss’ ‘ Rout,’ a new version specially scored for this 
occasion. Here we have real musical wit with 
abundant vitality ; and the voice part, excellently 
sung by Miss Grace Crawford, though wordless, does 
really express the growing excitement of the personage 
concerned remarkably well. Moreover Mr. Bliss has 
some respect for the limitations of the human voice. 

The seasons of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra and 
the London Symphony Orchestra have both come 
to an end. The last concert of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood, on April 30, was 
notable for the first performance in London for 
some years of the ‘Hebridean’ Symphony of 
Bantock, which was conducted by the composer. 
It has been described as telling the story of a raid 
of pirates on a peaceful coast, but it would be fairer 
to say that it is a series of mood-pictures evoked 
by some such happening. First, peace among 
the unsuspecting dwellers by the sea, then 
the warning, the battle, and calm again. That 
the battle music should be picturesque and vigorous 
is what we have aright to expect from the composer ; 
but it is not strikingly original save for the 
effect obtained by the almost too persistent repe- 
tition of a trumpet-call of three notes. The opening 
and closing sections, however, are deeply poetical 
and imaginative, and the suggestion of the ever- 
heaving sea is most beautifully conveyed. At the 
same concert Dr. Ethel Smyth conducted the ‘ Love 
Duet’ from the second Act of her opera, ‘The 
Wreckers.’ The excerpt was slightly long for 
concert use, but the music has dramatic fibre and 
individuality, and repetitions of a slightly condensed 
version would be welcome. Mr. John Coates and 
Miss Rosina Buckman sang the solos admirably. 

The programme of the last London Symphony 
concert had to be changed considerably, Liszt’s 
‘Faust’ Symphony and Holbrooke’s ‘Gwynn ap 
Nudd’ having to be withdrawn. Instead we had 
Beethoven’s fifth Symphony, ‘ Wotan’s Farewell,’ 
sung by Mr. Robert Radford, and Holbrooke’s 
‘The Ravens,’ one of his earliest, but still most 
effective and original works. The concert ended 
with a great ovation for Mr. Coates. At both 
concerts the audiences were very large. 

The only other orchestral novelty calling for notice 
is Ravel’s Fantasia, ‘La Valse,’ which was played 
under Sir Henry Wood at the concert given by 
M. Moiseiwitsch on May 3. It is based on qualities 
and suggestions of valse themes of Johann Strauss 
and Lanner. The composer imagines himself 
to be seeing a vision of a great ball during the 
Empire, and, as in the ‘ Tombeau de Couperin,’ his 
aim is not so much to copy the old idiom as to strive 
to suggest the impression which it produces on a 
hearer of to-day. It is brilliantly scored, and full of 
happy musical thoughts. 

At this concert M. Moiseiwitsch played the 
‘Emperor’ Concerto, Schumann’s Concerto, and 
Schnelling’s Fantasia. Chronologically his recital 
at Queen’s Hall on April 23 should have been 
mentioned first. He has returned to us with a style 
considerably matured, and has developed a kind of 
aloofness which was less noticeable before, along with 
a severer self-restraint which rather contradicts the 
commonly received notion as to the probable effect a 
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stay in America would have upon an artist. His per- 
formance of the Brahms-Handel Variations was a 
particularly good achievement, for the technique was 
made subordinate to a fine musical conception, while 
the rhythm was deliciously crisp and the climaxes 
all splendidly managed. He _ introduced three 
particularly attractive new slight pieces of Palmgren, 
which derived most of their value from the way in 
which they were played. His playing of the 
Beethoven Concerto had fine simplicity and dignity, 
and warm but restrained feeling. One was specially 
glad to notice that he did not drag the slow 
movement. 





PURCELL AT BROOK GREEN 


On Whit Monday the students of Morley College, 
under Mr. Holst, gave an open-air performance of 
Purcell’s ‘Masque of Dioclesian.’ The text is by 
Betterton, from a play of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and the Masque was first produced in 1691, being 
revived in 1784. The book had been altered for 
this occasion, and a final pageant was added. The 
performers attained excellent results with the simplest 
possible means, and the right feeling was evident | 
throughout. Such performances of such music - 
more real good than much preaching as to its value. 


The music thus illustrated the various phases of 
Parry’s development, and was also a tribute to his 
close connection with the Bach Choir, for the ‘ Ode to 
the Nativity’ was first produced by the Choir in 1914, 
shortly after its production at the Hereford Festiva), 

‘At the Round Earth’s Imagined Corners’ js 
dedicated to Sir Hugh Allen and the Choir, and 
‘Blest Pair of Sirens’ was dedicated to Sir Charles 
Stanford and the Choir. Moreover, each number js 
typical and characteristic, and the whole concert left 
the hearer with greater respect for the personality of 
the composer, and served to remind one of the 
important part he played in the renaissance of 
English music in the last twenty-five years of the 
19th century. Reminders of this sort seem not un- 
necessary to the younger generation. ‘The concert, 
the last to be conducted by Sir Hugh Allen, served also 
to heighten regret for his resignation from the office of 
conductor. The Choir now stands much higher in 
the public estimation than it did when he took over 
the reigns of government, and his magnetic person- 
ality will be greatly missed. It is understood that 
his successor will be Dr. Vaughan Williams, who can 
be trusted to carry on the good work in the right 
spirit. 

The King and Queen journeyed to Kensington 


There is now less excuse than there was a few|/0n May 8, when Dame Nellie Melba gave her 


years ago for music-lovers’ ignorance of the best | only concert previous to her world tour. ‘The Hall 
works of England’s greatest composer. | was packed to the utmost corner, the programme was 


* Dioclesian’ possibly does not contain anything of | 
such outstanding beauty as ‘Dido and A£neas,’ but | 
there is much which deserves to be remembered, and | 
is very far in advance of anything that was being | 
composed in any other country at the same time. | 
There are many picturesque touches in the music| 
which illustrates the fight with the dragon (a very good 
dragon, by the way), and the solo ‘What can I do| 
to show how I love her?’ which Dr. Pepusch pressed | 
mto his service for ‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ the} 
Chaconne with some delicious effects for two flutes, | 
and the rest of the Wedding Procession music all | 
deserve to be remembered. ‘The pageantry was very | 
well managed, and the colours of the dresses made a}! 
brave show against the background of trees. The| 
erchestra of students—the ladies in picturesque} 
dress—played well, and the trumpeter had fewer | 
accidents than trumpeters yenerally have on such | 
occasions. It was altogether thoroughly enjoyable. 

The League of Arts promises a possibly more} 
elaborate performance of the music in Hyde Park | 
fater on in the summer. 


on familiar lines, and Madame Melba was in 
excellent voice. 
CHAMBER MUSIC AND RECITALS , 

In the department of chamber music the most 
important happening has been the performance of all 
the Beethoven Quartets in chronological order by the 
London String Quartet. Detailed criticism is of 
course out of the question, but it should be said that 
during its travels in America the Quartet has gained 
in unity and cohesion. The success of the players 
on the other side of the Atlantic has been remarkable. 
The eulogies which they have received here in the 
past must seem cold and colourless after those which 
the American press has lavished on them. A 
curious incident in connection with these concerts 
deserves record. One of the leading dailies criticised 
each concert, and it was noticed with surprise that three 
reports were very enthusiastic and three very unfavour- 
able. They cancelled each other, with the result that 
the influence of the journal in this matter is wil. 
There are two obvious remedies. The first is that 
in such cases the work of recording the whole should 


| be entrusted to one and the same writer, and secondly, 


PARRY AND THE BACH CHOIR 


The concert of the works of the late Sir Hubert | 
Parry, given by the Bach Choir at the Royal | 
College of Music on May 10, was officially termed 
a private one, but it was of sufficient interest to/| 
warrant the reproduction of the programme in full : | 

| 


1. * De Profundis’ (1891), 

2. ‘Symphony Fantasia,’ in B minor (1912), 
3. * Ode on the Nativity’ (1912), 

4. ‘Songs of Farewell’ (1916), 


5. (a) Motet in seven Parts: 
* At the Round Earth’s Imagined Corners,’ 


(4) Motet in six Parts: 
* There is an Old Belief.’ 


English Suite for String Orchestra. 
Choral Ode: 


* Blest Pair of Sirens’ (1887), 


|month will, unfortunately, have to be of the 
| order. 


| Wood at 


| that if such a course is not possible, there should be 


some method of indicating who is the author of each 
notice. Such happenings as these are among the 
many disadvantages of unsigned journalism 
STUDIES IN CONDENSATION 
Criticisms of the other musical happenings of the 
potted 
To take the singers first: Miss Flora 
Woodman gave an orchestral concert with Sir Henry 
Queen’s Hall, on April 26, and_ the 
| great advance she has made as an interpreter was 
|universally recognised. At his recital on April 21, 
| Mr. Roland Hayes, the West African tenor, scored 
|a striking success, and at his two concerts at Queen's 
Hall, M. Smirnoff, the Russian tenor, greatly 
| impressed his audiences by the beauty of his voice 
| though his tendency to vérato was open to criticism. 
| M. Georgio Corrado, at his recital on May 6, again 
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showed that he is one of the best young baritones There will be several concerts in connection with 
we have heard recently, and Miss Ethel Frank gave| the Congress of the British Music Society. On the 
another highly successful recital at Queen’s| evening of June 14 Mr. Goossens and Mr. Adrian C. 
Hall, in which she sang in seven languages. An_| Boult conduct at Queen’s Hall, andon June 16 the con- 
unusually good impression was created by Miss| ductors are Mr. Walter Damrosch and Mr. Hamilton 
Margaret Harrison, a young new-comer, with a more | Harty. On the afternoon of June 15 there is a 
finished sense of interpretation than is usual among | concert of chamber music at Zolian Hall, and a 
such young singers. The return of Mlle. Yvonne | recital by Mr. John Coates in the evening. On the 
de St. André on May 5, at Wigmore Hall, was|afternoon of June 17 there is a concert of Old 
welcome. English music at AZolian Hall. The programmes 

Violin recitals have also been innumerable. The} have been drawn up with a view to sicher @ com- 
first recital to be mentioned is that of Miss Daisy | prehensive survey of British music, and Mr. Damrosch 
Kennedy, who made her reappearance after her long | conducts some American works. 
absence. Her playing has gained in breadth and| Miss Amy Evans and Mr. Fraser Gange make 
strength, and is full of charm. Another lady violinist | their reappearance after their Jong Australian tour 
who is steadily improving is Miss Lena Kontorovitch. | at Queen’s Hall on June 7. 

M. Isaac Losowosky is a young player of sterling 
accomplishment and laudable ambition. A new- 
comer of whom more may be heard is M. 
Czaplinisky, who gave a recital on May 9. Mr. 
Josef Salmon gave another of his extremely artistic 
recitals of old violoncello music on April 27 at 
Wigmore Hall. — | Opera is gradually approaching the Metropolis, 

The activity among pianists has also been! which has been so long without it. But so far it has 
7. hectic. M. Rm Rese ting who | come no nearer than Hammersmith. There, at the 
appeared here as a very brilliant boy betore the war, | King’s Theatre, the Carl Rosa Company began a 
= or oll ps mga agate 0m may 9 ape ag season on May 9. The répertoire 
or a gor y excesses. Mr. S@l/is of the familiar order, only exceptio o 
player who always interests his hearers, although one | the round of ‘ Bi ‘Comment Tonahiesen’ 
may frequently be inclined to question his views. In | * Lohengrin,’ avd ‘The Bohemian Girl,’ being ‘ The 
this place the farewell recital of Mr. Mark Hambours | Mastersingers’ and ‘The Valkyrie.’ The company 
at the Albert Hall, prior to a South African tour,| has the same constitution as at Covent Garden last 
should be mentioned, as well as the Beethoven} aytumn. The opening performance of Saint-Saéns’ 
recital given by Mr. Lamond at Queen’s Hall on '*Samson and Delilah’ was of all-round smoothness, 
May 7. - | with special distinctionin the Samson of Mr. William 

The Guild of Singers and Players has made a Boland, who, now that he is getting to know the 
sood beginning, and h —e a GS leedamoneay,: “ty 7 : 5 ll o 
good beginning, and has given six concerts at the | extent of his powers, is developing into one of the 
time of writing, with which I hope to be able to deal | best robust tenors we have had for many a day. 
next month. Many interesting novelties are promised | Miss Doris Woodhall was the Delilah, and the 
0 - > moog gece — iis tie ‘remainder of the cast more than adequate. 

may OK Ww Vi |p co. re - ~~ -_ - ° 

the wing of tn meget tes Sag oa finishin : this | oe a i nally ys ag — ~~ Qe cet 

5 ' ; eo § satisfactory form of large audiences, and this state 

column, the writer received invitations to attend 4/has been the rule in spite of, or even because of, 
hundred: and fourteen concerts and other musical | transport difficulties. 

functions. This is what is called a life of cultured | For the rest—silence. The Danish Royal Opera 

case. |Company’s visit did not materialise. The reasons 

| are various, but the truth is that the operatic story 

bs will have to be begun afresh. The opening chapter 

The first event to be noted is the series of six | of that story will be in English — It will be begun in 
recitals of Bach begun by Mr. Harold Samuel | theautumn when the season is inaugurated at Covent 
at Wigmore Hall on May 31. ‘The second recital is} Garden under the auspices of the Carl Rosa 
on June 11, the remainder on the following days. |Company. For that special efforts are being made. 

On Saturday, June 4, there is the concert on/I trust that they will extend to a strengthening of 
Handel Festival scale at the Crystal Palace, under| the company for London purposes. Much will 
sir F. H. Cowen. The choir and orchestra taking | depend on that season, and those undertaking it will 
part in ‘The Hyma of Praise’ will number two/| do well to make it their special business to see that 
thousand five hundred, and the soloists are Dame} as good a company as possible is got together. 
Clara Butt, Miss Rosina Buckman, Miss Laura| There must be no hesitation in the appeal made. 
Evans Williams, Mr. Maurice d’Oisly, and| The public must be attracted and held, or opera- 
a “nagar oe Rumford. | giving will go back to the hands of the foreigner. 

‘he orchestral concert of Mr. Eugéne Goossens,| Generally the autumn is going to be a_ busy 
on June 7, should be a notable event. The principal | operatic time. ‘The Covent Garden season will begin 
tem in the programme will be ‘Le Sacre des) in October, but by that time I think we shall find the 
Printemps’ of Stravinsky, which was severely | Gilbert and Sullivan operas in full swiag. It has 
handled by the critics when heard at Drury Lane) been realised at last that London wants this form of 
as a Ballet before the war. It is now looked | light opera so peculiarly its own, and it is to be given 
upon by the ultra-modernists of Paris as the|ad/é. In other words, the Gilbert and Sullivan 
starting-point of the newest music. A good deal of | season will continue so long as the public supports it. 
interesting music will be heard at the two orchestral} Unless I am much mistaken, and provided the 
Concerts to be conducted by M. Kussevitsky at) exponents are well chosen and the répertoire varied 
Queen’s Hall on June 3 and tro. | with some of the later examples, the season will last 


Opera in London 


By FRANCIS E. BARRETT 
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all the vear round, as ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ has done | 
at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. London wants | 
good light opera ; it has always been accustomed to | 
it, and those who will supply it will reap| 
their reward. 
While on the subject of light opera I may add | 
with pleasure that Mr. Mont: augue Phillips’ ‘The 
Rebel Maid’ is continuing to ‘rebel’ to good purpose | 
at the Empire, and that at the Old Vic. Mr. Nicholas 
Gatty’s operatic fantasia, ‘ Prince Ferelon,’ is due as | 
I write these lines. It is to be noted with satisfaction 
that this is the first time that the Old Vic. has given 
its attention to modern British opera as part of its 
And the fact is significant. 


scheme. 


The programme of the concert at Battersea Town Hall by 
the Battersea, Clapham, and Wandsworth L.C.C. Institutes’ 
Choral Union on April 20 consisted of Elgar’s ‘ The 3 anner 
of St. George’ and Fletcher's ‘ The Deacon’s Masterpiece,’ 
Schubert’s * Rosamunde’ Overture and German’s ‘Nell 
a. dances. Mr. D. Ritson Smith and Mr. A. G, 

Gibbs were conductors, 

The Ealing Philharmonic Society concluded its twenty. 
fourth season on May 2 with a concert at which ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast’ and ‘Les Cloches de Corneville’ were 
performed. The choral singing under Mr. F. Victor 
Williams was fully up to the level that has built up the 
Society’s solid reputation. Special plans are being 
considered to celebrate, next season, the completion of 
Mr. Williams’ twenty-five years of work with the choir, 

An excellent concert was given at Cannon Street Hotel 


| on May 9 by the Harmony Glee Singers, a male-voice choir 


Choral Wotes and Wews 


By W. MCNAUGHT 


‘THE APOSTLES’ IN NORTH LONDON 

The neglect of Elgar’s Oratorio ‘ The Apostles’ is 
unaccountable. When a performance does occur it 
makes a profound appeal on musicians and laymen | 
alike. Hardly any music goes so deeply into things— 
not by laborious solemnity but by sheer beauty, the 
subtle touch, the flash of imagination. It may be 
difficult, but we have learnt now that a choral society 
from a residential suburb of London can face its 
difficulties. Perhaps it is that few conductors are so 
competent for the great task of preparation and 
interpretation as is Mr. Allen Gill. When his 
Alexandra Palace choir sang ‘ The Apostles’ at the | 
Northern Polytechnic on May 7, nothing in the 
performance so strongly impressed itself on the mind 
as Mr. Gill’s thorough knowledge of the music and 
his firm grip upon all the details of his work. The 
choral singing was fully in the spirit of the music, and 
when in a few cases it was not smooth in practice one 
was reminded of the conditions under which this 
choir works as compared with those that sing in large 
halls or with festival backing. For adequate 
rehearsal with full orchestra had been denied 
because the Northern Polytechnic Hall does not 
admit a large enough audience to provide the 
wherewithal. It is understood that the hall could 
have been filled twice by those who had wished to 
hear * The Apostles.’ 

The solo-singing left little wanting. Miss Doris 
Manuelle and Mr. Stewart Gardner sang the music of 
Mary Magdalene and of Jesus with imaginative power, 
with the right measure of expression, and with good 
voice As Judas, Mr. Robert Radford’ was 
magnificent, and the great scene at the Temple was 
given with a strength and vividness that remain in 
the memory. ‘The other parts were well filled by 
Miss Florence Mellors, Mr. John Adams, and 
Mr. Samuel Mann. 

The composer was present, and in the interval he 
great welcome. 


received a 

The newly-formed Malden and Coombe Choral Society 
¢ ‘ ellent performance of ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding- 
Feast’ and om Revenge’ on April 2%, and great credit was 
upon Mr. R. Frederick Tyler, the conductor. 
The recitation of the singing of ‘The 
Kevenge’ added greatly to the enjoyment of the work, 

The Central L ondon Choral Society, under Mr. David J. 
ellaneous concert at Central Hall on| 
Percy Fletcher’s lively cantata ‘The 
Masterpiece’ was the principal feature. The 
among other things, Coleridge-Taylor’s 
sallet Suite. | 


poem before the 


os 


gave a mrs 


homas, 
April 28, at which 
Deacon’s 
orchestra played, 
* Hiawatha 





| Service conducted by Mr. 
| by a * Birthday Concert’ at (Queen’s 


l'on this occasion, 


The list of pieces included 


that sings under Mr. Pettit. 
and Lee Williams’ 


Morley’s ‘ My bonnie lass she smileth’ 
‘The Haven.’ 

A year of energetic work by the Langham Choral and 
Orchestral Society, a body of singers from the Telephone 
Hugh Marleyn, was celebrated 
Hall on May 10. As 
was proper to the occasion, the choral singers were not 
greatly exercised with work, and they were only called upon 
to sing a scene from * Prince Igor” and the choral parts in 
* Cavalleria Rusticana.”. The whole programme, with the 
exception of the March from Berlioz’s * Faust,’ was operatic. 
The solo-singing was wisely put into the hands of practised 
operatic artists, and Miss Beatrice Miranda and Mr. William 
3oland were a tower of strength in a duet from ‘ Aida’ and 
in ‘Cavalleria.’ There were Wagner excerpts, which 
included the Valkyrie scene. 

Kingston and Surbiton District Choral Society recently 
gave ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ with the help of a 
professional orchestra of forty. Mr. Ronald Dussek 
conducted with insight. 

CastLe Cary.—‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ and ‘ The 
Death of Minnehaha’ were performed by the Castle Cary 
Choral Society at its annual concert on April 14, the 
performers numbering about seventy. ‘Onaway, awake !’ 
was sung in good style by Mr. Seymour Dossor, and the 
solo work in the second part was in the capable hands of 
Mrs. Jack Day and Mr. R. T. A. Hughes. There was a 
small but effective orchestra under the leadership of Miss B. 
Heginbothom. Mr. W. Ht. McKerrow was at the piano- 
forte, and Mr. D. J. Gass conducted. There was a record 
attendance. 

CRAVEN ARMs.—On May 4. ‘Elijah’ was sung by the 
Craven Arms and District Choral Society, the choir 
numbering fifty. The soloists were Miss Dorothy Freeman, 
Miss Muriel Boughton, Mrs. Morgan, Mr. Aikens, and 
Mr. W. Batey. The Rev. W. M. D. La Touche conducted. 

EAstBbouRNE.—‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding- Feast’ was credit 
ably performed by the ‘Red Triangle’ Choir on 
April 25 under the direction of Dr. W. A. Hall, who sang 
the tenor song ‘Onaway, awake!’ The choir has been in 
existence about six months. 

EWELt.—Sterndale Bennett's ‘The May (Queen’ was 
performed at the Lecture Hall, on May 2, by the Ewell 
Choral Society and Orchestra under Mr. A. E. Davies. 
German’s part-song, ‘The Chase’ and Frederick Rosse’s 
* Merchant of Venice’ music were other items in a varied 
programme, 

IlekTFORI.—The East Herts Musical Society won 4 
well-deserved success with ‘Samson’ on May 3, Mr. W. J. 
Comley conducting. Miss Doris Montrave, Miss Dora 
Arnell, Mr. John Collett, and Mr. B. D. Hylton-Stewart 
were the soloists, and Mr. Solomon played the trumpet 
obhligato, 

Lincoun.—The Musical Society added to a long list of 
triumphs by a highly successful concert in the Com 
Exchange on April 19, under the direction of Dr. G. J. 
Bennett. For financial reasons a band was dispensed with 
the greater part of the programme ! being 
occupied by the choir of some two hundred voices in the 


singing of madrigals and part-songs, These included 
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John Benet’s * All creatures now are merry-minded,’ Wilbye’s | Cellist wanted to complete chamber trio; must be accom- 
* Adieu, sweet Amarillis,? W. G. Whitaker’s arrangement of plished. Large library of music, classics and moderns, the 
the ballad, ‘Elsie Marley’ (published in 1784), Pearsall’s latter including pieces by Scriabin, Glinka, and Borodin. 


‘Who shall win my lady fair?’ G. T. Holst’s arrangement} Practice, advancement, and mutual enjoyment. --EDWARD 
of the Hampshire folk-song, ‘Swansea Town,’ C. Wood’s| W. ORGAN, ‘ Milverton,’ Mayfield Road, Acocks Green, 
‘Full fathom five,’ Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ Cargoes,’ Brahms’| Birmingham. 

‘The Maiden,’ Parry’s ‘There is an Old Belief,’ and) Pianist (gentleman) wishes to meet violinist and/or ‘cellist 
Eaton Faning’s ‘Moonlight.’ Solos were given by Capt. | for regular practice. (Bradford, Yorkshire.) Classical 
Herbert Heyner (vocalist) and Miss Irene Scharrer| music preferred, and would like to arrange with another 
(pianoforte). pianist for pianoforte duets. — Write *ENTHUSIAST,’ 


c/o Musical Times. 
Pianist-Violinist (lady) would like to meet with another 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC | pianist-violinist, near Liverpool, for mutual accompani- 
ment.—* LOVER OF Music,’ c/o AZusical Times. 


A course of four lectures on Wagner’s ‘Der Ring des| __ Y t Se 
Nibelungen.’ given at the Duke’s Hall by Mr. Frederick | Experienced lady cornet-player wishes to join good 
Corder on Wednesday afternoons, began on May II, | _ orchestra. —* RisoL.uTo,’ c/o Musical Times. 
when the subject was *Das Rheingold.’ One lecture | Vacancies for all instruments in new amateur orchestra. 
was devoted to each of the four works forming the | Must be experienced players for advanced music. 

. . . . 2 ae « . re . =| 4 , . 
‘Ring.’ the work under consideration being described and Rehearsals every Friday, 7.30 p.m., at County School, 
- : ° > N > eae . , 7 
analysed and extracts sung from it by the pupils of the} Hilldrop Road, Camden Road, N. 7.—T. G. WiLLiams, 
Academy. at above address. 
The increased importance which in recent years has been 


iven to the teaching of aural training and sight-singing in | 

- in so many secondary and higher-grade schools, and | Gramopbone Wotes 

the knowledge and skill which are required in all such | ig Se Ad 

teaching if it is to be really efficient, have influenced the By * Discus 

authorities of the R..A.M. in taking an important step in| A few months ago I suggested that records of vocal 


connection with their diploma for Licentiate. In the| works in foreign tongues should be provided with a 

Syllabus recently oe for the September on Content slip giving an English translation. The -folian- 

ee ee Vocalion Company has gone even farther, having 

t ing o a aining an ight-Singing. | ; . . . 

ene Der the teacumg srpnine 5 — £'N8- | just issued some double-sided records with the 
The requirements are of an essentially practical character, adie em ene sks ani m ties on On oe 

é i ‘ her. 

and cover all the ground of the work of such a teacher. —— ee a ae on ae 

Operatic records with this feature are ‘Salve 


The holding of this diploma should be of very great value I : , é zs 2 ? ; 
to all who teach music in classes. Dimorah,’ from Gounod’s * Faust,’ sung in Italian by 
The Goring Thomas Scholarship (Composition) has been | Lenghi-Cellini ; Micaéla’s air, ‘ Je dis que rien,’ sung 


awarded to William H. C. Evans (a native of Cilgerran,) in French by Destournel; ‘ Ernani, involami,’ from 
Penn., Frederick T. Durrant being commended. The} ‘ Ernani,’ sung in Italian by Caroline Hatchard ; and 
adjudicators were Messrs. Paul Corder and Percy H. Miles, | « No. Pagliaccio, non son,’ sung in Italian by 
and Sir A. C. Mackenzie. Rosing. All are accompanied by the -€olian 
: ——== orchestra. The reverse side of each record gives a 

sketch of the opera plot, with a special word about 


Chamber Music for Einateurs ithe particular item. This is an idea that has great 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge,| educational possibilities. Soon we shall no doubt 
announcements by amateur chamber musicians who be able to hear a short work analysed, the music 
wish to get into touch with other players. We shali\ broken up, and explanatory remarks interpolated, 
be glad if those making use of the scheme will let us\the themes being repeated, and so forth. The 
know when their announcements. have borne fruit. explanatory remarks on these Zolian records are 
Failing such notice, advertisements will be inserted| good, and clearly spoken. An instrumental record 
three times. | with this addition is the second movement of Grieg’s 
Pianist (lady) wishes to meet with good violinist and ’cellist | Violin and Pianoforte Sonata (Op. 45), finely played 

for regular weekly practice of chamber music (classical | by Albert Sammons and Frank St. Leger. 

and modern), Plymouth.—* AvIL10,’ c/o Afesteal Times, An -©.-V. record of outstanding excellence 
Young violinist would like to join trio (pianist and ’cellist),/is a 12-in. d.-s. giving us the Handel-Halvorsen 

for study of classical and modern chamber music. | Passacaglia and a Duet by Robert Fuchs, both for 

Hampstead or Brondesbury districts. —F, C. W., c/o| violin and viola duet unaccompanied, played by 

Musical Times. | Albert Sammons and Lionel Tertis. The Passacaglia 
Gentleman, violinist, wishes to join trio, quartet, quintet, | created a stir when played at the first concert of the 

xc., or local orchestra at Croydon, or immediate neighbour- | Chamber Music Plavers. It is certainly a brilliant 

hood, Classical music only. —C. C. D., c/o Musical Times, | affair, and the recording is very successful. Fuchs’ 
Accompanist (lady) wishes to meet violonist and ‘cellist ed Duet is more ordinary, but a pleasant piece of music. 
lg ae ge ee SEI — ASSICAL, 5+! In both works the effect is frequently that of a string 
Violinist, with a few years’ orchestral practice, would like to a at popular type bn then Bivet Lite Guana 

Ker trio, orchestra, or small CORSE GRP. North | Band playing ‘ Reminiscences of Scotland,’ in which 

ensington district. —A. M., ¢/o .Wusical 7¢mes, ‘ i EE Te : tage 
A good amateur ’cellist wanted for chamber music (string Auld Robin Gray < is, as usual, represented by . the 

scam &c.).—W. A. MARSH, 35, Murchinson Road, poor tune of Lady Somebody or other instead of by 

Leyton, E, 10, | the fine old original air. 1 he harmonization of the 
Good accompanist (young lady), also vocalist and beginner | melodies is sufficiently military-bandish to please the 

on violin, wishes to meet violinist-pianist for mutual | Crowd and — the 1mm . . 

practice. Kentish Town district.  Practice-room at | An excellent pianoforte record is a 12-in. d.-s. 

advertiser’s home. —* CrciLia,’ c/o Musical Times. /Columbia giving us William Murdoch’s performance 
Lady pianist (L.R.A.M.) wishes to meet violinist and of the /’res¢o from Beethoven's Sonata in F \Op. 10, 

‘cellist for practice of trios. —L., 57, Oakficld Road, | No. 2) and a Scarlatti Pastorale. Here is a good 


Clapton, E. 5. | pianoforte lesson for the fairly advanced pupil. 
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The fact that Mr. Samuel is about to give a series | 
of Bach recitals makes one hope that some of his| 
admirable performances of the ‘48’ may soon be! 
available. 

Two movements from Coleridge-Taylor’s Petite | 
Suite de Concert, played by the New Queen’s Hall | 
Light Orchestra, are well recorded on a Columbia} 
12-in., d.-s. The extracts are‘ Demande et Réponse’ 
and ‘La Caprice de Nanette.’ 

The first movement of Elgar’s Violoncello Concerto, 
played by Miss Beatrice Harrison and the Symphony 
Orchestra, and conducted by the composer, appears on 
a H.M.\V., 12-in., d.-s. This Concerto has only to 
become well-known in order to take its place amongst 
Elgar’s best works. Its delicacy, and a certain 
aloofness, are against its being appreciated at a first 
hearing. ‘The record is a good one, and the more 
subtle and delicate passages lose less than one would 
have expected. 

Heifetz is heard at his best in a Sicilienne and 
Rigaudon by Francoeur (arranged by Kreisler). The 
second movement is played at a pace that would 
stagger the old composer. (H.M.V., 1o-in. 

A vocal record of equal brilliance is that of 
Galli-Curci singing ‘Clavelitos’ (‘Carnations’), by 
Valverde. (H.M.V., 1o-in.) It is an amazing piece 
of patter, a kind of contest between the singer and 
the castanets in the accompaniment. 

Readers who have inquired as to choral records 
should note that the Sheffield Choir, conducted by 
Dr. Coward, may be heard on a H.M.V., 10-in., d.-s., 
singing Barnby’s ‘Sweet and Low,’ Spofforth’s 
* Hail, Smiling Morn,’ and Beale’s ‘Come let us join 
the Roundelay.’ The result is a great advance on 
anything I have previously heard in this direction, 
and justifies great hopes for the future. The best of 
these pieces is the third. ‘Sweet and Low’ has its 
sentimental points rather too heavily underlined. 
However, the main point is that we are able to hear 
such admirable singing via the gramophone. 

*R. GJ writes, saying that he can hear the organ 
clearly in the record of Handel’s Largo reviewed last 
month, and expressing ‘surprise that a journal of this 
calibre should be uncertain on the point.’ But the 
calibre of the journal is beside the question, A 
reviewer gives his own impressions. They may be 
right or wrong, but their value lies in their being his 
own and not somebody else’s. 1 have put the record 
on again, with both ears pricked up, but the organ 
part still eludes me, though I have no doubt it is 
there. What ‘R. G.’ should have noted as ‘a matter 
for surprise’ is that the Editor allowed me last month 
to commit the two-fold—-I may say double-sided— 
offence of putting some words of Hamlet into the 
mouth of Macbeth, and then misquoting them. 


The Peterborough Choral Union and the Peterborough 
Orchestral Society joined forces with fine results on April 21, 
when they performed in the Cathedral Elgar’s ‘ The Spirit of 
England,’ the * Unfinished’ Symphony, Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair 
Vaughan Williams’ ‘Four Hymns,’ and the 
*tlymn of Praise,’ the first four works in the afternoon, the 
last-named in the evening. The band and choir numbered 
two hundred and fifty. The soloists were Miss Gladys 
Moger, Miss Ada Cushing, and Mr. Steuart Wilson. 
Mr. A. E. Armstrong conducted, and Mr. T. H. W. | 
Armstrong was at the organ. 

Rossini’s *‘Stabat Mater’ was sung, with orchestral 
accompaniment, by the Dyffryn Chapel Choir at Port 
Talbot on April 28, conducted by Mr. J. Singletor. A 
repetition of the performance is announced for June 1. | 


of Sirens,’ 


Churcb and Organ Music 
HARROW SCHOOL MEMORIAL ORGAN 
By WILLIAM WoopING STARMER 


The School Chapel has recently been enriched by 
two costly gifts—a new organ and case, and gallery on 


| which the instrument is placed—in memory of two 


Harrovians who fell in the war. 
The organ is the gift of Mr. John Mews : 


‘In loving memory of John Keith Mews,Captain, 
Ist London Royal Fusiliers. At Harrow, 
September, 1908 to July, 1914. Killed in action 
near Croisilles, August 24, 1918. Aged twenty- 
four years.’ 

‘The gallery and organ-case were given by 
his parents, in memory of Charles Fletcher 
Hartley, 2nd Lieut., Coldstream Guards. At 
Harrow, September, 1913 to April, 1916, 
Killed in action near Cambrai, November 27 


“49 
1917.’ 


The above inscriptions are inscribed on two panels 


| of the organ-case. 


The organ-case and gallery have been designed by 
Sir Charles Nicholson and executed by Messrs, 
Bowman & Son, of Spalding. The gallery is of 
Weldon stone with an oak parapet, and the organ- 
case is of oak in late Gothic style. The case in the 
South aisle shows pipes in the usual way, grouped in 
towers with flats between, and protected at the top 
with carved and gilded pipe shades, being surmounted 
with a fine figure of an angel blowing a trumpet—the 
work of Signor Tosi (Kensington). The North aisle 
case is of pierced tracery work. 

Sir Charles Nicholson has carried out the whole of 
his scheme with eminent success, and has produced 
a design which is original and_ beautiful, and 
which offers no impediment to the speech of 
any pipe in the organ. The Great and Swell 
organs, Console, and the major portion of the 
Pedal organ are in the South aisle; the Choir and 
Solo organ (enclosed in Swell box), together with the 
remainder of the Pedal organ, being placed in the 
North aisle. 

This arrangement provides for seating accom- 
modation between the two sections of the instrument, 
and avoids any obstruction of the large west window. 

The specification of the organ was drawn up by 
Dr. Percy Buck and the writer, in consultation with 


the builders, Messrs. J. W. Walker & Sons, Ltd. 
The details are as follows : 
SPECIFICATION 
Compass of Manuals -CC to C : 61 notes. 
Compass of Pedals CCC to F : 30 notes. 
GREAT ORGAN (12 stops) 
FT 

t Double open Diapason een sai a _ .-» metal if 
2 Open Diapason (Large) S 
3 Open Diapason (Medium) 8 
4 Open Diapason (Small) 8 
5 Dulciana 8 


Keraulophon ... in an ai cee “ as “ 8 
7 Wald Flute 
8 Lieblich Flute 

> Principal 

to Harmonic Flute on - - 0 = a 
11 Fifteenth ais in - wi ~ - ow ” 2 
12 Trumpet ie - ” ‘nis ‘ns _ an - 8 


f 


oo wn ane wood 
metal (wood, lowest Octave) § 
metal 4 

4 
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Swett OrGan (13 stops) 


FT. 

13 Lieblich Bourdon wood 16 
14 Open Diapason metal 

15 Stoppe od Diapason wood %& 

15 Echo Gam metal 8 

17 Voix Céleste (Tenor © « 8 

13 Flute wood : 
metal 


13 Principal 
20 Dulciana Mixture 
21 Contra Fagotto 


‘metal, Seneie 
metal 16 


22 Horn ° ese - ee woe one ee eee ee 8 
23 Oboe eee on pan . ane - ow Ss 
244 Clarion one one ‘ ~ ‘ * ‘ a 4 
2s olian se eee . eee wae ee es - ba 
2 Tremulant. 


Nos. 23 and 25 carried up an Octave, 73 notes for Octave-Coupler. 


CuHorr anp Soro OrGAN 
(Enclosed in Swell box.) 11 stops. Soundboard carried up an 
Octave. 73 notes for Octave-Coupler. 


FT. FT. 
27 Contra Gamba ... metal 16 33 Harmonic Piccolo metal 2 
2 Violin Diapason a 8 34 Clarinet ... ° a 8 
29 ©Dulciana ... — 8 35 Orchestral Oboe e s 
xo Lieblich Gedact wood 8 36 Tuba . —— 8 
3t Suabe Flute .. . 4 37 Tremulant. 
32 Gemshorn «» metal 4 


” Stops 27 to 33 inclusive can be disconnected from this Manual by 
Coupler No. 62. 


Pepat Oran (11 Stops) FT. 

38 Sut-Bourdon aa for) as ot ‘ «. wood 32 
» Open Diapason - one ii - 16 
» Bourdon ... os “ - am 16 

= Gamba (from No. 27 Choir).. ese wns . metal 16 
42 Lieblich Bourdon (from No. 13 Swell)... - . wood 16 
43 Violone (from No. 1 Great).. . - metal 16 
44 Flute (extension of No. 40) .. wood 8 
45 Octave (extension of No 35) a 8 
4 Trombone aa - metal 16 
47 Fagotto (from No. 21 Swell) 16 
8 


48 Trumpet (extension of No. 46) 


CovuPpLers 
57 Swell Unison Off. 
58 Choirland Solo Octave. 
59 Choir and Solo Sub-Octave. 
60 Choir and Solo Unison Off. 
61 Great Piston to Pedal Com- 

binations. 

62 Solo only. 


19 Swell to Great, 

50 Swell to Choir. 

51 Swell to Pedal. 

52 Great to Pedal. 

53 Choir and Solo io Pedal. 
4 Choir and Solo to Great. 
55 Swell Octave. 

56 Swell Sub-Octave. 


ACCESSORIES 


5 = le Pistons to Great Organ 
7 Swell .. 
5 ws Choir and Solo Organ. 
5 ‘i Cc ombinati ns to Pedal 
4 Double-Acting Pedals controlling (W alker's Patent) 
Great to Pedal Coupler. 
Swell to Great 
Choir to Great 
Tuba. 
The Pedal Organ combinations can be coupled to Great Pistons 
by Coupler No. 61. 


WIinp Pressures 
Range from 44-in. to 13-in. 
Swell—Great and Choir, 44-in. 
Swell and Great Reeds, 74-in. 
Action Work, 8&-in. 
Tuba, 124-in, 
Pistons, &c., 13-in. 


Balanced Swell Pedals to Swell and Choir and Solo boxes. 

Tubular-pneumatic action throughout. 

All stops full compass, except No. 17. 
Chorus Reeds. 


Harmonic Trebles to all 


The wind supply is generated by a ‘ Discus’ 


blowing installation placed in a specially constructed | 


chamber under the floor of the nave and situated | 
immediately in front of the 
8 horse-power electric motor drives three blowers 
(automatically controlled) which provide _ light, 
medium, and heavy wind to the various reservoirs. 
Tonally and constructionally this organ contains 
some of the finest work of Messrs. Walker. The 
mechanical arrangements are such that there is 
practically no limit to the possible stop combinations. 
From the softest to the loudest tone there can be no 
doubt as to the excellence of the proper characteristic 


musical quality, and for its size the instrument will | 
| It may be the result of open-mindedness, but more probably 


rank as one of the best in the country. 


Incidentally it might be mentioned that over eight 
miles of tubing have been used in the construction of 
the pneumatic action, and that the organ contains 
2,515 pipes. 

The gifts were dedicated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on Sunday, May 8, when the following 
programme was performed, with Dr. Buck at the 
organ : 


Concerto in G minor 
Violin Solo _ 


_ _ ows Handel 
Benedictus ... Mackenste 
Mr. Ackroyd 


“Why do the Nations?’ ... oa - Handel 
Mr. Mercer 

Berceuse _ Arensky 

Violin Solo Aria for the G sting os o «» Bach 

Litany for All Souls’ Day ... on od Schubert 

Prelude to * Parsifal' Wagner 
CHANTING 


Under the auspices of the Church Music Society, 
lectures were given at St. Martin-in-the-Fields on the 





gallery. An! 


Saturdays in May. The third and fourth take place too 
| late for notice in this issue. The series opened with 
| Prof. Walford Davies talking to a large audience on 
\ * Chanting,’ and backing up his remarks by getting his 
hearers to put them into practice. Copies of the canticles, 
| as pointed in a forthcoming new psalter ‘ in accordance with 
the natural speech-rhythms,’ were distributed, the principles 
| explained, and the Venite practised, verse by verse being 
first read and then chanted. Certainly the results attained a 
| freedom rarely approached even in churches where much 
time is spent on the psalms. The system may be applied to 
any psalter, being in fact nothing more than that set forth 
as an ideal in the preface to most books of the kind. It is 
| merely a matter of adapting the chant to the constantly 
| varying rhythm of the text. When this is done we gei a 





beautifully varied set of rhythms, and the deadly monotony 
that makes chanting an infliction disappears. As Prof. 
| Davies said, we may regard the form as that of an air (the 
| chant) with variations (the pointing). Perhaps an even 
| better analogy is that of an ost/nato, the chant being the 
| theme, with variations of rhythm instead of melody and 
| harmony. An important point made was that each psalm 
has its own pace. We should not sing (for example) * Have 
mercy upon me, O God ’ and ‘ Bring unto the Lord, O ye 
mighty, bring young rams unto the Lord,’ at the same 
speed. Prof. Davies said the minim should be regarded as 
| the syllabic unit. As to freedom of rhythm, the fourth and 
| tenth notes of the chant were anchors, the rest free. No 
doubt the audience, containing as it did a large proportion 
of organists, was especially favourable for purposes of 
demonstration, but even when due allowance is made it was 
clear that there was nothing in the method that could not 
| be accomplished by the average choir and congregation. 
| But of course both must practise, and must begin with 
keenness and an open mind. 


TUDOR MUSIC 


At the second lecture Dr. R. R. Terry spoke on the old 
\E nglish music he is editing for the Carnegie Trust. In the 
limited time at his disposal he could do no more than merely 
| glance at a subject big enough for a series of lectures, 
| but he said sufficient to make his hearers realise that the 
discovery and publication of this mass of old music is an 
| event of national importance, and one that we shall later 
| regard as aromance of musical history. Dr. Terry made a 
| point that was new to most of those present, though it has 
| long been familiar to organists and others who have taken a 
| part in the revival of plainsong. Ile said that his most able 
| helpers in the transcription and editing of old music were 
often young musicians with ultra-modern tendencies. Those 
who revelled in Scriabin and Stravinsky were usually the 
most ready to appreciate 16th-century works, whereas the 
musician who had stopped short at Schumann and Brahms 
saw nothing in it. Dr. Terry might have pointed to a 
similar state of things in Italy, where the recent revival of 
old Italian music was mainly due to the ‘futurist’ group. 
Similarly, the old French clavecinists have no more 
sympathetic champions than the modern French composers. 
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it is due to the feeling of nationality, which in the matter of | 
art is now more pronounced than ever it was, despite our | 
internationalism. The lecture was illustrated by an Easter | 
Motet by John Shepherd, and three examples from Taverner, 
all for five-part men’s chorus, sung by five members of | 
Westminster Cathedral Choir. Listening to this virile and | 
sonorous music one felt that Sir Henry Hadow was not | 
exaggerating when he said that if we wished to realise the | 
importance of the discovery of these works we must use a 
literary parallel, and imagine that the whole of Elizabethan | 
poetry had been lost, and had now been brought to light. 
Dr. Terry’s lecture gave us a really engrossing hour—too 
short measure, 





The practice of playing pianoforte concertos at organ 
recitals, the organ supplying the orchestral part, is growing. 
Given a well-equipped modern organ the effect is excellent. 
At St. Chad’s, Far Headingley, a recital of three such works 
was recently given by Miss Kathleen Frise-Smith and | 
Mr. H. Percy Richardson, the examples played being 
Mocart in D minor, Beethoven in C minor, and Franck’s 
* Variations Symphoniques.’ It is hoped to give similar 
recitals in the future. 

Parts 2 and 3 of ‘The Messiah’ were sung at the City 
Temple by the Choral Society on April 23, Mr. Allan Brown 
conducting and Mr. F. W. Ilolloway accompanying on the 


organ. The solos were sung by Miss Bessie Lang, Miss 
Bectrice Ashton, Mr. Holden Heywood, and Mr. Samuel 
Dyson. 

Gaul’s ‘The Holy City’ was well sung to a crowded 
congregation at All Souls’, Eastbourne, on April 18, 
conducted by Prof. Storer, with Mr. F. E. Wilson at 
he organ. 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Mr. J. Crowther, Fitzalan Strect Church, Glossop— 
Fantasia in E minor, /amlhe Pastorale, Guilmant ; 


The Storm, Lemmens., 

Mr. Walter Hoyle, Coventry Cathedral 
Bach ; * Schiller’ March, ALeyerdeer. 

Mr. G. Bernard G Ibert, Town Hall, 
Resurrexit,’ Aavanello; Fantasia in B 
(Juestion and Answer, /1 0/stenholme. 

Mr. Leitch Owen, Edge Hill Parish Church—Allegro 
Maestoso, Drifill ; Coronation March, .Wererbeer. 

Mr. W. G, Breach, St. John the Evangelist, Clapham Rise 

recitals)—Largo (‘New World’ Symphony); 

Otfertoire on a French hymn tune, Grisov. 

Mr. Allan grown, Higham Hill Baptist Church, 
Walthamstow—Fantasia on Scottish airs, 7. Jansfield ; 
Symphony in E minor, Holloway. Pisgah, Penygraig, 
South Wales (two recitals)—Funeral March and Hymn of 
Seraphs, Gut/mant; Finale from Sonata in F minor, 
Rheinherger ; Melodie in FE, Rachmaninon ; Fugue, Reubke. 


Toccata in F, 


Stratford—‘ Christus 
flat, Sv/a 


(two 


Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Piéce | 
Héroique, /ran Allegro and Adagio (Symphony 
No. 3), / verme; Adagio and Toccata in F, /1 7dor. 

Mr. J. Gray, Adam Smith Hall, Kirkcaldy—Prelude on 


* Hanover,’ /'arry; * Londonderry Air’; Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor, .l/endelssohn ; Marche Solennelle, 
Maiily. 

Mr. Sidney Smith, Christ Church, West Hartlepool—First 
movement, Sonatain F minor, Ahetuberger ; Prelude and 
Fugue in B minor, Sach; Rhapsody No. 3, Howells ; 
Piece Heéroique, Franck. 

Lieut. Sydney H. Weéalé, King’s Hall, Stoke-on-Trent (six 
recitals)—Romance, Sz/e//us ; Basso Ostinato, Arensky : 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Back; Clair de Lune, 
Debussy ; Symphony in E minor, /o//oway ; * Finlandia.’ 

Mr. James M. Preston, Stocksfield Wesleyan Church— 
Madrigal, /emare; Rhapsody on Breton Melodies, 
Sain/-Saens ; Andante and Scherzo (Symphony No. 4), 
Wider, St. George’s, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Variations on an Old English melody, Stuart Archer ; 
Chant de Mai, /ongen. St. Mary’s, Tyne Dock- 
Allegro (Symphony No. 6), H7dor; Prelude and Fugue 
in A minor, Back ; Fantasia, S//as ; Toccata di Concerto, 
Lemare. 


| 


| 
| 
i 


———. 

Mr. Alan Burr, Jesus College, Cambridge—Pavana, Ayra : 
Andantino, Couperin; Prelude in E flat, Svanforg: 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; Prelude on 
*Rhosymedre,’ Vaughan Williams. 

Mr. Richard Tattersall, Old St. Andrew’s, Toronto, Canada 
—Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach ; Prelude on Darwell’s 
148th, Harold Darke; Prelude on ‘ Rhosymedre, 
Vaughan Williams; Elegy, Bairstow ; Toccata in E, 
Maleingreau. 

Mr. Eric Brough, Regent Square Presbyterian Church— 
Passacaglia (Sonata in E minor), Ahetzberger ; Largo 
(* New World’ Symphony) ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach ; Choral in B minor, Franck. 

Miss Ada Petherick, Addiscombe Parish Church—Fantasig 
in G minor, Bach; Prelude and Fugue in D minor, 
Mendelssohn ; Harmonies du Soir, Aarg-Elert ; Marche 
Solennelle, AZai//y. 

Mr. H. C. J. Churchill, Maze Hill Congregational Church, 
Greenwich—-Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Aah: 
Sonata da Camera, /%ace ; Preludes on ‘ Martyrdom’ and 
Croit’s 136th, /arrr. 

Mr. Bertram Hollins, Bromley Congregational Church— 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Bach; Berceuse, Bonnet: 
Marche Pontificale, Wider, Beckenham Congregational 
Church—Grand Cheeur alla Handel, Gu7/mant; Sonata 
in E flat minor, Ahetnberger; Prelude and Fugue in D, 


Bach. 
Mr. Ezra Edson, Conisbrough Parish Church—Sonata 
No. 1, Afendelssohn; Reverie, O. Mansfield; Toccata 


an’ Fugue in D minor, Back ; Grand Choeur, Gui/mant, 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (three 
recitals). —Fantasy-lrelude, Charles acpherson ; Choral 
Song and Fugue, /les/ey; Fugue in G, Bach: Air with 
variations, Best; Allegro Moderato, S//as. 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (four recitals)— 
Phantasy ‘O Filii et Filix,’ /earce; In Memoriam, 
Rheinberser ; Old Faster Melody with Variations, // es; 
Marche de Fete, Basser; Recessional, /an Gray. 

Mr. Harold Rhodes, St. John’s, Torquay—Fantasia and 
Toceata in D minor, Sanford; Three Choral Preludes, 


Bach ; Introduction and Fugue, Aeubke ; Allegretto con 
Grazia (Heroic Suite), HY. Ahodes, Parish Church, 
Paignton—Prelude and Fugue in E_ flat, Aach; 


Rhapsody No. 3, Saén/-Sans ; Symphony No. 5, /idor. 
Mr. J. A. Meale, Central Hall, Westminster (five recitals) 
Introduction ard Fugue, Aewhke ; Symphony No. |, 
Guilmant ; Toccata in C, Bach; Passacaglia, Cyril Scott 
* Finlandia’; Symphony No. 5, [Vidor ; Fanfare in B flat, 
Meale, New College Chapel, Swiss Cottage—Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Bah; Largo (“New World’ 
Symphony) ; Concert Overture in C, /o//rns. 
Mr. H. S. Wallbank, Hexham Abbey— Prelude, * Sleepers, 
wake’ and Fugue in B flat, Bach; Allegro Cantabile, 
Widor. 


| Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (five 


recitals)--Sonata No. 3, A/ende/ssohn ; Meditation-Elegy, 
Borowski ; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Bach; 
Prelude on Croft’s 136th, /arry; Capriccio, John 
/reland; Toccata in D minor, Holloway; First 


movement, Sonata in E minor, A’hernherger. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport—First 
movement from Sonata, £/var ; Preludes on * Melcombe,’ 
Jarry, ‘Old Hundredth,’ //arzey Grace, and * Mat 
tyrdom,’ Charlton Palmer. 

Mr. Ernest H. Smith, St. James’ Parish Church, New 
Brighton Overture in E, Morandi; Evensong, 
Johnston. 

Mr. Stanley E. Lucas, Bishopsgate Chapel, E.C. (three 
recitals\—A Bach programme; Prelude and *‘ Angel’s 
Farewell’ (‘ Dream of Gerontius’); Prelude and Fugue 


No. 2 and Sonata No. 3, Mendelssohn, — Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, Canonbury (three recitals)— 


\llegretto Grazioso, Hollins ; Homage Hymn, Aewley: 
Preludes on * Martyrdom’ and Croft’s 136th, /arry: 
Preludes and Fugues in G minor, and F, Bach. 

Mr. S. Maurice Popplestone, High Street Baptist (hurch, 
Abersychan—Toccata, Adagio, and Fugue in C, Bach: 
Evening Song, Bairstow ; Scherzo in C minor, Gui/mant; 
Toccata (Symphony No. 5), // ¢dor. 
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Blyton Dobson, High Pavement Chapel, | for example, in English. That is caused by the number and 
Minuet, | breadth of the vowels used in them. The Italian language 
Boccheriné ; Hungarian March, Berlioz. is the best example, because it seldom admits the collation 
Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts, St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook—Fantasia | of three consonants, has no gutturals, few sibilants, and 
on ‘Come, Holy Ghost,’ Bach ; Sonata No. 5, Stanford ; | nothing like our “2, When we northerns first hear it we are 
Psalm Versets, Defré ; Offrande Musicale, A/aleingreau. | charmed by the delicious sonority of pure Italian speech. 
Mr. C. H. Trevor, St. John’s, Mortimer, Berks—Fantasia | In order to pronounce the broad vowels a ‘mouthful’ must 
in A minor, Lemmens; Three Old Pieces. Z7fo//,| be taken of the words. Otherwise expressed, full advantage 
Stanley, and Clérambault ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, | is taken of the natural resonator provided in the mouth, 
Bach: Prayer and Cradle Song, Guc/mant. which is not always done in English speech, The 
Mr. Archibald Farmer, St. Dunstan-in-the-East—Fantasia | enlargement of the resonator unconsciously induces the 
in D minor, J/erke/; Meditation, Refartz; Three} lowering of the larynx by the flattening of the tongue, 
Chorale Improvisations, Aarg-£/ert. so that the column of breath issuing from the lungs has 
Mr. Henry Poole, Parish Church, Burley—Adagio in B | free play on the vocal cords. 
Mozart; Nocturne in D, Goss Custard; Grand Thus the Italian has, if I may say so, a vocal handicap in 
his favour, and his old singing masters had little more to do 
than develop such favourable beginnings. To this they 
devoted long years of patient work, with the result that their 
Mr. I. N. Harding, organist and choirmaster, Merrow | pupils finally became complete masters of their voices before 
Parish Church. | they were allowed to study opera, Naturally only those 
Mr. Stephen Kirby, organist and choirmaster St. Agnes’, | who had real talent stood the test of patience and 
Kennington Park. perseverance, but the world was enriched by having those 
Mr. W. E. Kirby, organist and chormaster, St. Luke’s, | 8Te4t vocalists whose memory we cherish in tradition. 
Southport. Unfortunately the more strenuous days which succeeded 
Mr. D. Leeke Rowe, organist and choirmaster, St. Mary’s, rendered it impossible for all except a few students to afford 
Guildford. the necessary time and expense, so now we have to be 
content with less perfect artistry. Sadder still, the old 
‘ . . == | generation of real maestr? di can‘? has died out, and has been 
sttare . wien " | replaced by instrumentalists who, while they still retain to 
Le {ters to the Loditor | a greater or less extent the traditions of opera, and can teach 
—— their pupils to sing the grand old works, are incapable of 
THE IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT PLACING __ | training the voice properly. 
OF THE VOICE | In that way a premium came to be placed upon the 
Sir,—Mr. Charles Tree’s article in the April number of | —— of the age = — eS ak agen 
the Musical Times is interesting, not so much on account of + Phe Re a eRe Bs) _ jae ad teagy A oe ; - a 
the theory he propounds—which merely touches the fringe | or Sauer aa “~~ we aoens t - one age ip 
of the matter—as that it affords evidence of a certain |<?" > ae Son ee ee SS ee Se © 
- : ; : . - nationalities. 
consciousness that all is not as it should be in regard to voice- | : ‘ ea ee : : 
production as now taught in this country. My interest in this In order of their adaptability for singing, of the languages 
subject is sincere and profound, consequently I willingly known me I vertass Se place, after Italian—Spanish, 
avail myself of the opportunity afforded by the appearance | French, Russian, German, and English, in that sequence. 
of Mr. Tree’s article to take part in the discussion of a [ must reluctantly place my own language last, because it is 
question of such far-reaching importance. It is necessary to | the least sonorous, has gutturals, may be spoken with almost 
preface my remarks by stating that it is not an easy matter closed mouth, and has the greatest tendency to render the 
to give full and accurate expression in writing to all one | Yolce throaty. I am yond far indeed from wishing to convey 
would like to say, for written observations are incapable of | the ens praangeeene that English men and en we See 
the convincing power of example, or demonstration with | difficult to train than those of other nationalities, but in 
the voice. | order to train them properly and quickly I insist on the 
I regard voice pro-luction as but a part of the larger | D&cessity for devoting the greatest possible attention to 
question of voice-training. It is doubtless an important laying such an immovable foundation as that described 
factor but, to my mind not the most important, because it | above. I regard the human voice as Se eae gift, 
cannot be properly commenced otherwise than on a firmly | ©" the rational development of which it is impossible to 
laid foundation of rational breathing. The perfect control | expend too much care and patience. 
Mr. Tree’s expression, ‘nasal resonance without nasal 
1 
| 
| 


Mr. C. E. 
Nottingham—Sonata No. 1, JVendelssohn ; 





minor, 
Cheeur in D, Salome. 


APPOINTMENTS 





of the breath is the first thing to be attended to, if the voice . i , 

is to be developed to its full capacity. Even when the quality,’ is a technical error, To begin with, the mouth, 
term ‘diaphragmatic breathing’ is enounced, the whole | not the nose, Is the natural resonator. Were this not so, 
has not been said. The complete control of the breath by | nature had provided larger means for the emission of sound 
the diaphragm is necessary, but in order to obtain the full, | from the nose. Further, such resonance as may be produced 
free, and unhindered influence of the breath on the vocal | in the pharynx—apart from its being detrimental to the tone 
cords, the position of the larynx must be such as to render | produced—must necessarily remain to a great extent within 
that possible. Any pupil of average intelligence will be the singer, whose ostensible purpose is to cause his vocal 
ible to grasp these fundamental theoretic facts in a single | efforts to become audible to his hearers. It is easily 
short lesson; some may be able to induce their physical demonstrable that the maximum of vocal resonance can be 
v attained without any visible effort on the part of the singer, 
such as ‘neck-swelling’ or * face-bursting.’ 


members to commence the necessary co-operation in two or 
three lessons, but the majority do not find it quite so easy | 
to convert theory into practice. It would be interesting to know why Mr. Tree makes 
I merely mention in passing that Mr. Tree takes no| mention of Maurel amongst other great singers who 
notice whatever of this all-important aspect of voice-training. | retained their voices long. Maurel was a great actor, not a 
Without it, I maintain, nothing really serious can be done, | great singer. My authority is Rossini, who, on being asked 
hence the attainment of the forward position by means of | one evening in the theatre what he thought of Maurel, 
correct speech developed into song looks extremely like | replied: Gaocca bone, non canta bone, and the man who 
building minus a foundation. I readily admit that the | wrote ‘II Barbiere di Siviglia’ was a judge! Maurel was a 
method proposed by Mr. Tree may be helpful in a round- | pupil of the ultra-French school of his day, and had far too 
about and exceedingly protracted way, but more I cannot | much nasal quality in his voice to please an Italian ear, or 
say in its favour, leven mine, although I was but a student when I heard him 
In order to arrive at an a‘lequate conception of that which | in Verdi’s * Otello,’ at Milan. 
we are accustomed to call method, let us get down to first In conclusion I wish to express my profound conviction 
Principles. Ordinary speech—whether we call it ‘correct’ | that teachers who are merely instrumentalists ought not to 
or not—is vastly more sonorous in the Latin languages than, | undertake to train voices which have not first been placed. 
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Advice and suggestion are useful in their way, but nothing | Theo Baker’s Dictionary has the same mistake—if mistake 
is so helpful to a pupil as to have a practical example given | it be. The ‘ Encyclopédie de la Musique,’ in the Belgian A 
of what he is required to do.—Yours, &c., A. Kray. section, has only a casual reference to J. B. Loeillet, without [J musi 
National Liberal Club. giving details of his life. . - 
April 3, 1921. _ There may be doubt as to whether Loeillet were ‘two run t 
F single gentlemen rolled into one,’ but there can he none acap 
caaeaibi ‘ a as to the spelling of his name. Paver possibly may hay this 
CROSS-TREMOLO EFFECT taken ‘ Loeilly’ ! the composer of the pera Suite re ‘Jest 
Sik,—In response to the query of your correspondent the vulgar spelling of Walsh, the publisher of the (I.ondon) of m 
A. M.G, (to whom I present my kind regards), the first | Loeillet’s works. Oddly enough, Pauer also edited q Wilb 
instance of the ‘cross tremolo’ eftect is probably in Haydn’s| Gavotte in G major by ‘J. B. Loeillet.’? I trust your Willi 
* Creation,’ No. 29, at the words ‘ Ye dusky mists.’ It is | reviewer did not cry /eccazvd too loudly. —Yours, Xc., espec 
not a good example, but the intention is there. The earliest St. Leonards-on-Sea, Tom S. Wortox M 
to employ the effect systematically was the despised Vay 1. 1921 . rewa 
Mendelssohn in his G minor Pianoforte Concerto slow ek oe, one was 
movement, and especially in his ‘ Trumpet’ Overture. That P.S.—Your correspondent A. M. G. will find an early Buck 
obsolescent writer Beethoven very nearly invented it several example of ‘cross tremolo in Berlioz’s * Eight Scenes from song: 
times in the slow movement of his once popular * Pastoral’| Faust,” composed in 1828 (not 1829, as given in the TI 
Symphony. It needed no great effort of invention after Berlioz Edition). _For half-a-dozen bars of the opening of Dr. | 
all, for if you divide your violins and do this wave-tremolo | the ‘Concert des Sylphes,’ above a tremolo arpeggio for the from 
on a common chord, what are you to do for a fourth part | cellos, the upper strings have this style of thing : are 
unless you invert one of the existing three? Of course we F Tues 
solve that problem now by writing just any notes that don’t Vl. - &2. te; =; shou 
fit, but our forefathers were so dull as to prefer notes that | —- “8-3 - Gnf 
tery eee &e., F. Corper. | pp : 
13, Albion Road, | mail . 
South Hampstead, N.W. Viole hae “| 
May 8, 1921. | = Ss : 
MODERN MUSIC oot T.S.W. \ 
Sik, —The other day I asked myself the following | THE MUSIC OF THOMAS HARDY we | 
questions, and along with them are the answers I received : | S:k , i ae ‘ , whic 
S ‘ b S:k,—May I make a few additions to the list of passages the 
Do you find any fey or honest merriment in modern | jy Mr, Hardy’s books referring to music, which are cited in an 
music? No, a false cynicism, a leer, a contemptuous | the article by Mr. Hadland Davis in your April number? - 
smile, an ; | Apart from their beauty of thought and form, two of the . 
Do you find any xobility of thought, expression, OF | noems—Nos. 3 and 6—possess further interest from their er 
treatment? No, such appeared to die with Franck. | obvious reference to the poet’s parents, whose graves lie in _ 
W hat the n are the characteristics of modern music ?| * MelIstock ? churchyard : has 
cusely beiitinn “e por wag we - haical — a | (1) Poems of the Pastand Present: * The Self-Unseeing.’ = 
the one hand, and noise, boredom, and incompetence | Agog t., : . A : i) 
. : ‘ . | (2) Zime’s Laughing-stocks: * The Fiddler. : 
on the other. - ai nath 
Does it tend to encourage the hearer to be energetic and (3) ” ” : A Church Romance. ser’ 
2 . : | (4) jaa ‘i The Rash Bride. 
vigorous, and to elevate him out of the mire of | 7 ‘The Dead Quire.’ not 
materialism? No, for the most part it leaves him | Se ee - : Even « T ’* her's Violi , exp) 
absolutely cold. If not, it incites him to languor, moral | (9) ne eae, Madoc as ge ae ee ™ bea 
irresponsibility, and deep depression. | There is also the story of ‘The Fiddler of the Reels’ in Scol 
Is the continual boosting of fourth-rate, insignificant, | 42/ 5 Little Lronies. : T 
ephemeral writing by opportunists and others good for| Many of your readers would be glad to know which ol isin 
the community at large ?. Inasmuch as it calls attention | Mr. Hardy’s poems have been set to music. Perhaps Mr. of | 
to the art of music as a whole, yes; beyond that it | Davis could tell us, : leal 
appears to be productive of nothing but harm. | On page 257, towards the end of the article, the remarks they 
The above answers must be taken in a general way. It is | by Henchard — are quoted — . sag to be thei 
easy enough to point to Elgar, German, Somervell, Saint- | 4 ong of — on not, as stated, from re Trumpe 1, 
Saens, Puccini, for they are isolated names and indeed are | © ajor. —) ours, Xc., V. H. CoL.ins. A 
not of the generation I am considering. But the whole} 21, Bigwood Road, N.W. 4. seel 
matter can be put in a nutshell. J/odern music és from the April 29, 1921. Mr. 
head—not the heart. —Vours, &c., was 
CA Becker Winiiams, | A HANDEL COLLECTION = 
Sir,—In your May issue, page 358, Mr. Newman Flower ee 
WAS IT REALLY LOEILLY? | alludes to the Handel collection which belonged to Barret , 
Sik,—Two of your correspondents in your current issue | Lennard. In 1902 it was given to the Fitzwilliam Museum at ee 
fall foul of your reviewer for his ignorance of a composer | Cambridge, as is mentioned in Grove ii., 285.—Yours, Xc., a 
named Loeilly. But was there such a person? Sir John | 80, Montpelier Road, H. DAVEY. me 
Hlawkins mentions a John Loeillet, ‘a relation, as it is| Brighton. aus 
supposed, of John Baptist Loeillet, of Ghent, a famous | Chi 
master of the flute, and the author of four operas of solos | > : ie 
for the instrument.” The former was a player on the| As previously announced, the Jubilee Celebration Festival ps 
harpsichord, and ‘ was a/so celebrated for his performance on | of the London Sunday School Choir will be held on the 
the hautboy.’ (The italics are Sir John’s.) The end of his| June 25 at the Crystal Palace. In the afternoon the th 
life he lived at New North Street, near Red Lion Square, | juvenile choir of some five thousand voices will give a concert R 
and died about the year 1728,‘ There is extant among his| under Mr. J. Wellard Mathews ; at 6 p.m. the adult choir, tet 
printed lessons a Minuet in the key of A, with the minor| under Mr. W. H. Scott, will sing selections from * The . 
third, which was a great favourite with the ladies of the last | Messiah’ and ‘Judas Maccabceus,’ some anthems, and some 
age. The vulgar pronunciation of Loeillet’s name led the | part-songs. Choral and orchestral competitions will be ' 
world into a mistake, so that it was ascribed to Jean Baptist | held, and recitals on the great organ are among the other Le 
Lully.’ | attractions offered. vel 
* A Dictionary of Musicians’ (1827) gives ‘ Loeillet (Jean | The Union of Graduates of Music has arranged 4 age 
Japtiste) of Ghent,’ but confuses him with the London man. | conference at Oxford on June 24 and 25. 
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THE NOVELLO CHOIR 


A well-planned programme of unaccompanied choral | 
music was sung by the Novello Choir at Bishopsgate | From the AZusical Times of June, 1861: 

Institute on May 10, Programmes of this type frequently) Miilzel’s Metronome is a useful assistant to enable the 
mn to scrappiness owing to the difficulty of finding an) pianoforte student to preserve equable measure in his 
a cappella work of the right type to serve as main dish. On ‘exercises, It ought not, however, to be placed upon the 
this occasion the choice fell on Bach’s five-voice motet, | instrument on which he is playing, because its regularity 
‘Jesu, priceless Treasure,’ the miscellaneous items consisting might be disturbed by the devious energy of his execution, 
of madrigals by Bateson, Benet, Orlando Gibbons, and | as differently-going clocks will assimilate in their move- 
Wilbye, and part-songs by John Pointer and Gerrard | ments if placed upon the same board.—A/usical Education 
Williams. The singing reached a very high standard, | and /nstruction, by Dr. Marx, of Berlin. 


Sirty Dears Ago 





especially in the motet. 

Mr. Harold Brooke, who conducted, must have felt well 
rewarded for his indefatigable pains at rehearsal. Relief 
was provided by Miss Caroline Hatchard and Mr. John 
Buckley, who each contributed two delightful groups of 
songs. Miss Marguerite Swale accompanied admirably. 

The Choir, which was formed fifteen years ago by 
Dr. McNaught, consists of about a hundred voices, drawn 
from the Novello employés and their friends. The rehearsals 
are held in the main hall at 160, Wardour Street, on 
Tuesdays, at 6.45. New members will be welcomed. They 
should write for particulars to the hon. secretary, Mr. H. A. 
Griffith, The Novello Works, Hollen Street, W.1. 


Sbarps and Flats 


We have to admit that nine-tenths of the modern music | 


we hear has no more spiritual value than the silver paper in 
which chocolates are wrapped, and its manufacturers, like 
the manufacturers of that silver paper, will not be remem- 
bered to-morrow.—ITV. J. Zurner. 

Who’s a-denying of it? Can Mr. Turner point to any 
phase of musical history of which the same might not be 
said with equal truth? Has there ever been a period which 


has given more than one-tenth of its art, its music, or its | 


literature to posterity ?—Zadwin Evans. 

We may, if we like, repeat the old tag that the beaten 
nations have the best songs, the melancholy of defeat and 
servitude drawing the heart out of the race. But I should 
not like to put forward that theory in Scotland as an 
explanation of the beauty of the Scots folk-songs. I might 
beasked, with every variety of accent, when and where the 
Scots were beaten by anyone.—Zrnest Newman. 

The boldnesses are amazing, and they all ‘come off.’ It 
interesting to compare this virile early English polyphony 
lof Byrd] with that of the Russian @ caffel/a school. (Oh, 
lear! What ave our Cathedral choirs doing? When w// 
they wake up to the real thing, which will alone justify 
their existence—the best only of English Church music ?)— 
1, Eaglefie ld Hull. 

Anyway, everybody [at the meeting of the Music Society] 
seemed optimistic, and in good spirits—Mr. Bliss chirpy, 
Mr. Goossens confident, Mr. Henry full of japes. So much 
was the entertainment appreciated that it was decided to 
conclude no business, but to repeat it, with additions (why 
not bring in Mr, de Courville and Nelson Keys), this next 
week,—7. IV, MWharton, 

I did not attend the great Melba concert at the Albert Hall 
last Sunday. In view of the noble-hearted and most 
successful efforts of a generous section of the Press to collect 
an audience for this worthy and struggling young singer, I 
quote a couple of lines I cut, a few weeks before, from the 
Chicago Wusical Leader: ‘Madame Melba is reported to 
'e seriously ill with influence at Monte Carlo.’ Many 
singers will be disposed to repeat the remark once made to 
the gentleman who was suffering from alcoholism: *I wish 
thad halt your complaint.’—?. 4. Scholes. 

Several years ago Lord Curzon suggested I should write 
tothe papers, .  .) .—Algernon Ashton, 


At Croydon, on April 27, a concert was given by Miss 
Leila Petherick in which her small orchestra and female- 
‘oice choir known as the ‘ Bonnie Part-singers’ were heard 
agreeably. The programme included Elgar’s * The Snow.’ 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 

| The season of 1861 was inaugurated on May 1, 
| by a monster performance of Haydn’s ‘Creation.’ The 
| metropolitan contingent of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
|numbering 1,600 vocalists, reinforced by deputations 
|from Bradford, Birmingham, Gloucester, and _ other 
| places, brought up the executive power, in conjunction with 
| the instrumentalists, to about 3,000, . . . . The delivery of 
the choruses was characterised by great precision and with 
admirable expression. The effect, however, of the display 
varied, as heretofore, with the position of the listener. In 
| one place it was bright and clear; in another it was dull 
and obscure. It cannot be denied that very little is gained 
in a musical poent of view by these gigantic demonstrations, 
| The vast amplitude of the palace, and the consequent 
dissipation of the sound, robs the choral utterance of much 
of its sonority, certainly of much of its distinctness, and 
| the wonder is that so large an outlay of means produces 
| comparatively so small a result; but there is nevertheless a 


| peculiar prestige, and an intrinsic grandeur in these festivals 
| which constitute, as it were, a new epoch in the practical 
history of the art. 

Be.rast.—Herr Malméne, of Necton, Norfolk, has 
been appointed conductor to the Belfast Presbyterian 
| Musical Association. 

GLasGcow.—-A promenade concert, under the manege- 
ment of the Choral Union, took place on the 22nd ult., in 
the Nave of the Cathedrai, with the special permission of 
the first Commissioner of Works, the proceeds of which 
were applied in aid of the funds of the Glasgow Royal 
Infirmatory. The programme consisted exclusively of 
sacred music, comprising chorales, motets, chants, and 
choruses. The singers were composed of the vocal section, 
and the orchestra of the instrumental section of the Choral 
Union, conducted by Mr. H. Lambeth, 

Miss Margaret Fowles, aged 15 only, has been appointed 
organist of St. James’s Church, Ryde. 

~ RATIS.—An Organist of decided character would give 

his services in any Christian Church or Chapel. 
Address, stating number of stops, Mr. Taylor, 98, New 
Broad Street, City. 


\ USICAL WORK.—5,000 Agents wanted to obtain 
LV subscribers to a musical work. Commission, 30 per 
cent. Address, A. B., Post-office, Winchester. 


ARMONIUM WANTED.—A person having two 
Model Boats, wishes to exchange the same for an 
Harmonium. Apply by letter to A. B., Foot & Co.’s, 
King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
“YIANIST WANTED at the Dog Concert Hall, Man- 
chester; must be a quick reader and brilliant player. 
To a suitable person this would be a permanent situation. 
Salary, £2 per week.—Apply to H. Hardy, as above. 


ARMONIU MS.—Five | stop, £10 10s,;  II-stop, 
: £12 125, A. Roberts, 8, William Terrace, Blue 
Anchor Road, Bermondsey. These beautiful Instruments 
are now used in many churches and chapels. Read the 
following, from Mr. FE. Packer, for many years the 
respected clerk of Unicorn Yard Chapel: ‘Dear Sir,—I 
have now for many years been accustomed to lead singing, 
both at Chatham and London. Some months since some 
of mv friends thought that an Harmonium would assist me 
materially. We came to the conclusion to have one, and 
after looking through the stocks of the largest makers, I was 
directed to you, and can honestly say, that they are the 
Best, and by far the Cheapest, I ever saw.—April I, 
1861,—ELUAW PACKER,’ 
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GLASTONBURY FESTIVAL Opera at the Repertory Theatre extending over a month 
forms an entirely new feature at Birmingham. The operas 
jare Cimarosa’s ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto,’ Rutlang 
Boughton’s ‘Immortal Hour’ (heard here for the first time) 
, : , _ | Donizetti’s ‘ Don Pasquale,’ and Mozart’s * Cosi fan tutte’ 
‘Cupid and Death.’ Mask by Shirley (1653), with music | The principal artists with one or two exceptions are rie 

by Henry Lawes and Christopher Gibbons. Edited | singers, “ 


A Festival of Old English music-drama will be held at 
Glastonbury from August 29 to September 10, The 
programme is as follows : 


by E. J. Dent. Mr. Richard Wassell, who not long ago was appointe 
* King Arthur.’ Dryden and Purcell. the organist and choir-master of St. Martin’s, the paris 
* Venus and Adonis.’ Mask by John Blow. church, recently gave a graphic and impressive perform. 
Concerts of Old English music and dances. ance of Haydn’s * Creation,’ selecting Parts 1 and 2, ang 


> 


Four complete cycles of performances will be given. | the chorus *Sing the Lord’ with which Part 3 concludes, 
Goodall’s Library, High Street, Glastonbury, will supply 
yarticulars. A holiday school of music will also be held by | en 
ie Festival School from August 8 to 27. | BOURNEMOUTH 

A very successful winter series of Symphony Concerts was 
completed on May 5, and all those engaged in the under. 
taking can look back with real satisfaction upon a season jp 


(Music in the Provinces which high endeavour has yielded abundant fruit. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) During twenty-six seasons, one of the finest artisti 
enterprises in the country has been slowly built up fron 
BIRMINGHAM small and experimental beginnings, until it has now becom 


: y ; a feature rivalling similar institutions on the Continent 
_ After a strenuous musical season which practically closed j and at the sametime a practically unique effort in a gradually 
in April, we suddenly entered upon our customary sa7son | awakening England. A considerable part in this country. 
morte, and there is but little to record which is likely to} musical renaissance has thus been played by Mr. Godfrer 
interest readers of the Musical 7imes. Madame Gell’s| and the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, and for that 
Ladies’ Choir, an exceedingly well-trained body of singers, | reason alone, if for no other, it should be the pride of the 
gave Pergolesi’s *Stabat Mater’ at the Midland Institute on | Bournemouth municipality to maintain this artistic reputa. 
April 21, The instrumental portion of the work was| tion at whatever cost. : 
provided by a string quartet, and the vocal solos were sung The writer was unable to attend the twenty-eight! 
by Miss Doris Watkins and Miss Hilda Raybould. It was | concert of the season, on April 14, when the pre gramme 
of great interest to hear a revival of this old-world music, | consisted of Glazounov’s Symphony in E flat, a Prelude 
especially as one cannot recall a previous performance of | the ‘Choephori’ of .Eschylus by W. G. Whittaker (whid 
the work at Birmingham. The Choir was especially at| was new to Bournemouth, and was conducted by its 
home in Elgar’s beautiful part-song ‘ Fly, singing bird.’ | composer), Paul N. Kerby’s ‘As you Like it’ Overture 
The programme also contained Gustav Holst’s songs for | (also conducted by the composer), ‘and Bach’s Pianoforte 
voice and violin given by Miss Watkins (soprano) and | Concerto in D minor, played by Miss Harriet Cohen. 
Mr. Alex Cohen (violin), and a Mozart String ()uartet. | A second performance this season of Vaughan Williams 
Mr. Eugene Goossens lectured to the Birmingham Centre | ‘ London’ Symphony was the outstanding event on April2. 
of the British Music Society at the Midland Institute on | This fine work was played with an even closer realisation of 
April 22, oa the subject of * Tendencies and Personalities in | jts many beauties than on the first occasion, and there is 
Contemporary Music.’ The writer was not able to be/ little doubt that the impression the music made upon the 
present, but the following is culled frqm a local report that | audience was increased in like proportion. We congratulat 
is available, The lecturer said the change in music to-day| Mr. Godfrey and his orchestra upon a very noteworthy 
compared with the music of two hundred years ago was| achievement. Wieniawski’s well-worn D minor Violin 
purely one of accent. The essentials remained the same; it | Concerto was played in exceedingly commendable manner 
was merely the extreme that had changed. The same! by Miss Gertrude Ramsden. : 
spirit informed the new as the old. In classic music there | " Special importance was imparted to the following week's 
was too much wordiness—it was of undue length. In| concert by the visit of Sir Edward Elgar, the seating 
modern music one tried to do away with that, and to get | accommodation at the Winter Gardens being taxed more 
nearer to the point. The modern endeavour was to express | severely than usual by an audience in excess of the average 
the emotion of a thing by getting rid of its superfluous side. | —the town’s music-lovers being desirous, without a doubt, 
Art was like journalism. People did not want to be told | of once more wiinessing the distinguished composer upon a 
things over and over again: they wanted to be told some- | platform from which he has too long been absent. The 
thing that was very much to the point, and which got to | Symphony in FE flat was the work chosen by Sir /dward for 
the keynote of what was trying to be expressed in the| performance, this being the second time within two months 
minimum of time and with the maximum of effect. that it had been presented at the Symphony Concerts, the 
At the Town Hall, Walsall, on April 21, Mr. Appleby | first performance having been that given under the direction of 
Matthews conducted the Walsall Philharmonic Society and| Mr. Godfrey. Sir Kdward’s reception was of quite an 
the Birmingham City Orchestra in Brahms’ ‘ German | enthusiastic description, and the applause that greeted bis 
Requiem.’ The vocalists were Miss Margaret Harrison and Symphony was both loud and prolonged. The work was 
Mr. Arthur Cranmer, and Mr. T. W. North was at the | exceedingly well played, the finest section—the serene and 
organ. The programme also included selections from expressive Finale —being especially attractive in its clarity 
*Tannhauser ’ and * Lohengrin.’ |and nobility. Another important modern work included in 
The talented young pianist, Miss Edna Iles, gave her | this programme was Delius’ Pianoforte Concerto, the solo 
second pianoforte recital at the Royal Society of Artists’ | music being undertaken by Mr. Aubyn Raymar. The 
rooms. The programme included the first performance | beauties of the composition are undeniable, although the 
here of B. J. Dale’s Sonata in D minor. | solo part is not of a particularly grateful nature. Mr. 
The concert given at the Grosvenor Room, Gran‘ Hotel, | Raymar is, however, a thorough artist, and a performance 
in aid of the funds of the National Council of Women| instinct with musicianly feeling ensued. 
(Birmingham Branch), on May 2, was very successful. The} The season came to a finish on May 3, when Dvorak’s 
Moseley Musical Club String Orchestra, conducted by | ‘New World’ Symphony, Sibelius’ * Karelia’ Overture, 
Mr. T. Henry Smith, gave an exceedingly enjoyable | and d’Erlanger’s Violin Concerto in D minor figured in the 
performance of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Serenade,’ Op. 4%, and | programme. After some trifling unsteadiness at the start 
other items. Miss Irene Scharrer delighted her hearers in| the picturesque Symphony proceeded very smoothly and 
well-known pianoforte pieces, and a feature of the concert | ingratiatingly, making its usual effect upon a frankly 
was the perfect singing of Liza Lehmann’s song-cycle, ‘In | delighted audience. The Overture, which is one of the 
a Persian Garden,’ by Miss Dorothy Silk, Miss Mary Foster, | Finnish composer’s best pieces, was also played in a very 
Mr. Frank Titterton, and Mr. Arthur Cranmer. | charming manner. Madame <Adila Fachiri is a violinist of 
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serling attainments, and her performance of d@’Erlanger’s 
melodious Concerto was one of the most enjoyable events of 
an eventful season. - ; 
The course is now completed, and the destinies of music 
at Bournemouth are uncertain. But if Bournemouth is to 
retain its popularity, the Orchestra that Mr. Godfrey has 
brought into so much prominence must be ready to fulfil its 
important part in the sphere of national artistic education 
when the principal concert season comes round once more. 


BRISTOL 
On April 16 a large audience at Colston Hall listened 
with enjoyment to ‘Samson and Delilah’ as performed by 
the Bristol Choral Society, under Mr. George Risetey. 


Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Frank Mullings, Mr. Herbert Brown, | 


and Mr. Glyn Eastman were the solo singers. The opera 
had not been given by the Society since the occasion, many 
years ago, on which Miss Marie Brema was Delilah. 

“ The Glastonbury Festival Players after their week at 
Bath came on to Bristol for a week, on April 18. 
Artistically their work was among the most beautiful things 
of the whole season, but financially the venture was a 
dismal failure. The very small audiences which did go 
to Colston Hall sat entranced while Mr. Boughton’s 
‘Immortal Hour’ and ‘Moon Maiden,’ Mr. Napier Miles’ 
‘Music comes,’ and Purcell’s ‘Dido and .1:neas,’ were set 
before them in purest art and in the simplest stage guise. 
Miss d’Orsay, Miss Ffrangcon Davies, Mr. Jordan, 
Mr. Woodhouse, and other members of the company 
would grace the boards of any theatre, where many would 
like to hear them, and see the dances under adequate 
lighting conditions. 

A new quartet (the ‘Dolce (uartet.’ comprising Miss 
Gertrude Cass, soprano, Miss Clara Muscant, pianoforte, 
Mr. I. Singovski, flute, and Mr. R. Ilind, clarinet) made 
a first appearance, under Sir Oswald Stoll, at the Bedminster 
Hippodrome in the week commencing April 25, and was 
well received in musical contributions of a good class. The 
combination is likely to be heard of ‘on the halls,’ which 
need more turns of this kind. 

One of the most attractive recitals of the season was 
given at Victoria Rooms on May 10 by Miss Madge Thomas 
(acontralto of excellent interpretative powers), Miss Irene 
Gass (a firm pianist), and Mr. Percy Lewis, whose tone as a 
violoncello player is always a delight. The programme was 
excellently chosen, and it is rare indeed to hear such regret 
expressed by members of the audience that it was ended all 
too soon. John Ireland’s ‘Island Spell,’ Frank Bridge’s 
‘Go not, happy day’ and ‘Water Nymphs,’ Somervell’s 
*Shepherd’s cradle song,’ Head’s *‘ Sea Gipsy,’ Mendelssohn’s 
‘Variations Concertantes’ for violoncello and pianoforte, 
Beethoven’s ‘In questa tomba,’ Haydn’s * Spirit song,’ 
Debussy’s ‘Cathédrale Engloutie,’ Chopin’s * Tarantelle,’ 
Scott’s * Lullaby,’ and Faure’s * Elegie,’ are some items of a 
programme that was music, music ali the way. 


CORNWALL 

Bodmin Male Choir closed its season on April 13 with a 
concert in aid of charities, and sang several pieces from its 
répertoire with the increased success that resulis from 
increase practice. Mr. Joseph Williams conducted, and 
Miss Maria Yellan: sang solos. 

St. Austell Wesleyan Church is distinguished by the title 
of Nonconformist Cathedral of Mid-Cornwall, and it proved 
anexcellent auditorium on April 20, when a choir of seventy 
voices and a capable orchestra performed Gaul’s ‘ The Holy 
City.’ Mr. Morley Richards conducted, and Mrs. Morley 
Richards played the organ. The choral singing was charac- 
terised by good attack and musical quality. 

‘Elijah’ was chosen by Wadebridge Choral Society, 
numbering eighty voices, for its spring concert, and a 
good performance was given on April 27 under the 
direction of Mr. H. S. Derry. On May 5 Penzance and 
District Choral Society performed the same oratorio, Mr. 
Hubert Middleton, organist of Truro Cathedral, gave valu- 
able assistance at the organ, Mr. Hugh Bramwell conducted, 
and the principal vocalists were Miss Nora Delmarr, Miss 
Dilys Thomas, Mr. Frank Webster, and Mr. Joseph 
Farrington. The band and choir numbered a hundred 
and fifty, and the standard reached was unusually high. 


We are glad to note the marked progress made during 
the season by Liskeard Orchestral Society, as evidenced on 
April 20, when Mr. C. E. G. Busbridge conducted very 
creditable performances of Mendelssohn’s G minor Piano- 
forte Concerto, with Miss L. H. Austen as soloist, the 
‘Unfinished ’ Symphony, the ‘ Rosamunde’ Overture, * Poet 
and Peasant’ Overture, Sibelius’ ‘ Valse Triste,’ and a 
Coronation March by Eidelberg. The occasion was the 
most important music-making that has taken place at 
Liskeard for many years, and with knowledge of the 
district we heartily congratulate Mr. Busbridge on achieving 
a difficult task. Songs sung by visiting vocalists represented 
Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Granville Bantock, Harold Lake 
(a Plymouth composer), Stanford, and Herbert Oliver. 

COVENTRY AND DISTRICT 

As is customary, the month of May has witnessed the 
termination of the indoor concert season, and there will be 
little music-making at Coventry during the summer months 
apart from the municipal band concerts at Naul’s Mill Park. 
If the musical fare set before the local public in the winter 
just past has had little novelty, it has been full of interest. 
Well-known works hitherto new to the city have been heard, 
in several instances being interpreted with the aid of British 
soloists of repute. A welcome feature to be observed, 
however, in looking back over the city’s musical life during 
the past nine months is the growing strength of its local 
societies. Coventry is becoming less dependent on outside 
professional help forthe fulfilment of its winter programmes. 

In the interests of economy, in view of the industrial 
situation, the Armstrong-Siddeley Orchestra abandoned its 
concert arranged for April 16, Considerable disappointment 
was occasioned, as an ambitious programme had_ been 
prepared. 

Coventry Chamber Music Society gave its last concert of 
the season in St. Mary’s Hall on April 19, when a large 
audience welcomed the Arthur Hytch String Quartet on its 
reappearance. The programme included Mozart’s Quintet 
in G minor (Mrs, H. C. Hill, a Coventry player, acting as 
second viola), and Beethoven’s Quartet No. 5, Op. 18. 
The vocalist was Miss Gladys Hems, and Miss Marjorie 
Astbury, a talented young violinist, played Bach’s 
‘Chaconne’ with much executive skill. 

Coventry Musical Club gave its final concert on April 20 
at the Craven Arms Hotel. Selections upon the oboe by 
Mr. F. H. Shephard, a well-known local instrumentalist, 
were a noteworthy feature of the programme. 

Coventry Philharmonic Society at its annual meeting on 
May 10 reported that its adverse balance, amounting to 
over £50 twelve months ago, had now been converted into a 
credit balance. The past season had been a very busy one. 
The Society has included among its future fixtures the 
concert version of Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ and Parry’s *‘ King 
Saul.’ The customary * Messiah’ oratorio service will also 
be given at the Cathedral at Christmas. 

Leamington Choral Society, under the conductorship of 
Mr. Lionel Wiggins, gave * Hiawatha’ in the Winter Hall, 
Leamington, on April 20. The singers gave a painstaking 
reading of the well-known music. Miss Margaret Harrison, 
Mr. Arthur Gilbert, and Mr. John Huntingdon were the 
soloists. 

Kenilworth Choral Society, which is under the guidance 


of Mr. T. C. Hurley, has Stanford’s ‘ Revenge’ and 
Dunhill’s ‘Tubal Cain’ in active preparation for 
performance. 


DEVON 

Apologising for omission last month, we offer belated 
congratulations to Exmouth Choral Society for a very good 
performance on March 30 of the * Hiawatha’ trilogy. 
Mr. Raymond Wilmot had a fine choir and a better band 
than has been heard in the district for some time. The 
soloists—Miss Fifine de la Cote, Mr. Rowland Huyshe, and 
Mr. Charles Knowles—were all excellent, and something 
more. 

The final performances for the season of Sidmouth and 
Honiton Choral Societies clashed on April 14. The former, 
conducted by Mr. J. A. Bellamy, gave ‘ Elijah,’ the choir, 





apart from unequal balance of parts, singing quite satisfac- 
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i 
torily and pleasantly. The string department of the band | as'eep’ (Ann Boleyn, 1536), and ‘Faire, sweete, Cruel] ’ 
was quite good, but some reservations must be made for the | (Thomas Ford, 1697). A Bach aria, * Fall asleep,’ was 
wind, Miss Fifine de la Cote sang very delightfully, with | somehow not satisfactory. 
freshness of quality and dramatic sense ; the other soloists Exeter Chamber Music Club closed the session on May11 
were Miss Gertrude Winchester, Mr. Joseph Reed, an:l| with performances of Mendelssohn’s Octet in E flat for 
Mr. Charles Knowles. strings, the Bach Concerto in D minor, for two violins and 

At Honiton Mr. Lancelot Holden obtained good per-/| pianoforte, Brahms’ Liebeslieder Walzer, Op. 52, for 
formances of ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ (Parry) and | pianoforte (four hands) and four voices, and songs by Frank 
*The Revenge’ (Stanford), in which the choir was better | Bridge and Morgan-Brown, It is surprising to note what 
than the band. The soloists in a miscellaneous part were | has been accomplished during this first session, and how 
Madame Isabel Hickson, Mr. Rowland Huyshe, and} much interest has been aroused and education achieved, 
Mr. N. Granger. Dr. Ernest Bullock is the initiator and director of the 

Combined choirs of two Wesleyan churches (ninety | music. 
voices) at Plymouth, on April 17, sang ‘Hear my Prayer’ dane tae 
and choruses from  oratorios, conducted by Mr. H. DUBLIN 
Woodward, with Mr. Cecil Palmer at the organ. A_very interesting concert was given at La Scala on 

A newly-formed Hut Choral Society at Dawlish was| April 17, in aid of the unemployed members of the 
supported by an orchestra on April 17 in Cowen’s | Amalgamated Musicians’ Union, under the capable direction 
*St. John’s Eve,’ conducted by Mr. King. Though the | of Mr. John Moody. 
performance was not free from accidents, it was such as to The last * Mater’ concert, on April 24, had for its chief 
deserve encouragement. Mr. Rowland Huyshe  and/| attractions Mr. Harry Dearth, announced as ‘the world’s 
Mr. Walter Belgrove were the principals, the soprano | greatest baritone,’ and Miss Kitty Fagan, the popular 
being a local vocalist. soprano. All credit must be given to the orchestra, under 

Considering the many difficulties which have beset Exeter Mr. Vincent O’Brien, for its performance of Grieg’s * Peer 

Oratorio Society during the season, not necessary to|Gynt’ Suite, Hadyn’s ‘Farewell’ Symphony, and 
enumerate but none the less harassing, the performances in| Tchaikovsky’s Overture, ‘1812,’ and to Dr. Annie 
the Cathedral on April 27 were in the nature of a triumph, | Patterson, who conducted her own beautiful Interludes 
Works by two local musicians were selected, Dr. H. J. | from the * Dream of Grania’ and ‘ Tara.’ 
Edwards’ * The Risen Lord,’ and ‘ Balaam and Balak’ by Dr. G. FE, P. Hewson gave two interesting organ recitals 
Dr. Ferris Tozer, hon.-treasurer of the Society. The | in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on April 26 and 27, and displayed 
composers conducted their own works, and Mr. Allan Allen | his acknowledged gifts in the interpretation of various 
conducted a satisfactory performance of ‘Out of the| styles, including Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A minor, and 
darkness’ (Gounod). Dr. Ernest Bullock was resourceful | Reubke’s Sonata, the latter being much appreciated, The 
and artistic at the organ. Choir and orchestra numbered | proceeds of both recitals were devoted to the special organ 
two hundred and fifty. The balance of the choir was better | fund. 

than usual, and the singing was good; but being behind the A very appreciative audience assembled in Aberdeen 
band, and not raised, the choir was not always sufficiently Hall on April 27 to enjoy a varied programme provided by 
in evidence. The principal vocalists were Miss Fifine de la| Mr. Hubert Rooney, the Irish composer, whose vocal 
Céte, Mr. Frank Webster, Mr. Walter Belgrove, and abilities are now sufficiently recognised. His selections 
Mr. S. J. Bishop. revealed a catholic taste, but his dramatic items lacked 

Teignmouth Choral Society’s concert took place on vigour. Perhaps he was heard at his best in the ‘ Ballynure 

April 28, and Mr. W. Smyth, a careful and capable | Ballad,’ and in songs by Debussy. Miss Rhoda Coghill 

conductor, obtained a bright and attractive performance of | played several pianoforte pieces with brilliant effect. 

“The May ()ueen.’ The choir sang with vitality and Aberdeen Hall was also the venue, on May 5, of 

confidence in all parts, the band was small but efficient, and | Mr. W. F. Cope’s concert, and it must have been gratifying 

the principal vocalists were Miss Fifine de la Céte, Miss S, | to find that this old favourite was well supported. He 

Dymond, Mr. Dean Trotter, and Mr. Walter Belgrove. himself sang in wonderfully good styie such hackneyed solos 

Two concerts on May 4 closed the season of the Barnstaple |as the Prologue from ‘Pagliacci’? and Allitsen’s ‘Lute 

Music Society, of which Dr. H. J. Edwards is conductor, | Player.’ 

he being assisted by Mr. Sydney Harper. ‘The | On May 8 the last of the Dublin Symphony Concerts 

Ascension’ (H. J. Edwards), and Parts I and 2 of ‘The | was given at La Scala, under Mr. Vincent O’Brien, and 

Creation’ were performed. The Barnstaple Society stands | proved a fitting wind-up of an excellent series, The 

high in the standard of the county, both as regards choir outstanding attractions were Mr. Norman Allin, a really 

and orchestra, which are entirely local in personnel. The | fine bass, and Miss Téresa Owens, a delightful soprano, one 
singing was musicianly and bright. The orchestra, in| of Dublin’s best, with a winning personality. 

addition to oratorio work, played the ‘ Leonora’ Overture A movement is on foot to erect a suitable monument to the 

No 3, and the ‘Ruy Blas’ Overture. The solo vocalists | memory of Dr. Charles Marchant, who was for over forty 

were Miss Nora Delmarr, Miss May Keene, Mr. Frank | years organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and who upheld 

Webster, and Mr. J. M. Northcote. the traditions of Roseingrave, Murphy, Robinson, and 
On April 13 Northtawton Orchestral Society, a new Stewart. 

venture, was conducted by Mr. R. Phillips in an interesting The annual distribution of prizes to the students of the 

programme. Mr. Albert Sammons visiting Torquay on Royal Irish Academy of Music took place on May 12, and 

April 14, with Miss Ethel Hobday, played Beethoven’s | the ceremony was carried out by the Lord Chief Justice, 

Sonata in F jor violin and pianoforte, Mendelssohn’s | who pointed out that this Institution, now in its sixty-fifth 

Concerto, and three of his own compositions—a ‘Cradle | year, had done an enormous amount of good out of very 


. | * os a° 
Song,’ ‘ Humoreske,’ and * Hungarian Dance.’ | Slender resources. Needless to add, the present building, 


The Kendall String (Quartet played at several places in| acquired in 1871, is altogether inadequate for present 
Devon and Cornwall in the week beginning April 18, and | requirements. 
at Exeter gave a splendid performance of Frank Bridge’s| Prof. Robert O’Dwyer is to be congratulated on the 
(Juartet in E minor, and also played Beethoven’s Op. 18, | enjoyable concert provided by the University College 
No. 6. The pure charm of violin solos (played by Miss | Musical Society on May 13. Mr. Arthur Darby ied the 
Katharine Kendall) with string trio accompaniment | orchestra, which did ample justice to the * Cearbhallan 
(arranged by Miss Marjorie Clemens, second violin of the | Overture (O’ Dwyer). 
(Juartet), made one dissatisfied with the effect of pianoforte 
with stringed instruments. The pieces played were a Handel Following up the success of the recent campaign for 
Menuet, a Grave by Friedmann Bach-Kreisler, and a| making Kingston a self-contained centre for chamber music, 
Bourrée, arranged by Moffat. Songs with string accom- | its performance, and its appreciation, it has been arranged to 
paniment were less successful, the singer being Miss Sybil| give twelve free Sunday concerts next winter, with 
Cropper. The songs, however, were interesting—Purcell’s | chronologically arranged programmes and _ preliminary 
*I attempt from love’s sickness to fly,’ ‘O Death, rock me | ‘talks.’ 
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EDINBURGH 


The annual concert of Mr. Moonie’s Choir took place on 
March 30. The conductor having met with an accident a 
few days before the event his son, Mr. W. B. Moonie, took 
his place and carried through the interesting programme. 
Felicien David’s ode ‘The Desert’ was excellently 
interpreted. W. B. Moonie’s choral work ‘Glenara’ 
received a second performance, and was well received. 
Haydn’s ‘Spring,’ and a female chorus from Moussorgsky’s 
*Salambo,’ completed the list. 

On April 2 Mr. Julius Harrison conducted an orchestral 
programme at the last concert of the Mossel series. Mr. 
Gavin Godfrey continues to do splendid and solid work with 
the preparatory Royal Choral Union Class, and on April 9 
a miscellaneous programme was given with distinction. 

Choral Music shows distinct signs of revival at Edinburgh. 
A new Society with a fine membership, and known as the 
Catholic Choral Society, gave its first concert on April 4 
under the conductorship of Mr. W. B. Moonie. Goring 
Thomas’ ‘The Sun Worshippers’ was the feature of the 
programme. 

The Royal Choral Union gave a Good Friday performance 
of ‘Elijah’ that made a fitting climax to an excellent 
session’s work. 

Mr. de la Haye is a local musician who is doing an 
extraordinary amount of spade work for music in the city. 
On April 7 his St. Andrew’s Orchestral Society gave a 
delightful concert. He has just completed a_ week’s 
performance of comic opera in the Lyceum Theatre as 
conductor of The Southern Light Opera Company. 
‘The Pirates of Penzance’ and ‘The Country Girl’ were 
exceedingly well performed. A new operatic venture, of 
which he is also musical director, with Mr. Hedmont as 
producer, is the Grand Opera Society. Performances of 
‘Trovatore,’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ and ‘ Pagliacci,’ will be 
given at the end of May. 


KENT 

For nearly thirty years Great Chart Parish Church has 
been endeavouring to instal a new orgaa. On April 6 
these hopes were realised, and Dr. C. H. Merrill (organist 
of Ashford Parish Church) gave the first recital on a new 
organ built by Messrs. F, Browne & Sons, of Canterbury. 

The outstanding features of the Hither Green Choral and 
Orchestral Society’s concert on April 9 were Stanford’s 
‘Songs of the Fleet,’ with Mr. Topliss Green as soloist, and 
Saint-Saens’ Pianoforte Concerto, in which the solo part 
was played by Mr. Benjamin Martin. Mr. Ernest 
Dumayne conducted. 

Successful performances of the musical comedy, ‘ Havana’ 
were given at Chatham by the Medway Amateur Operatic 
Society, from April 18 to 23, with Mr, Leslie Mackay 
as conductor. 

The newly-formed Sandwich Choral Society gave its first 
concert on April 15, under the baton of Mr. J. D. Smith. 
‘The Daughter of Jairus,’ miscellaneous part-songs, and 
solos by Miss Daisy Anderson, Messrs. Arthur Johnson 
and Frederick Noakes, comprised the programme. 

The performance at Woolwich on April 14 of ‘ Judas 
Maccabeeus’ by the Choral Society was highly satisfactory. 
The soloists were Miss Ethel Bilsland, Miss Margery 
Hammond, Mr. David Ellis, and Mr. Graham Smart. 
Mr. R. Grier-Thomas conducted. Eltham Choral and 
Orchestral Society gave a performance of the same oratorio 
on April 19, under the direction of Mr. Gilbert Lawson. 
Miss N. Williams, Miss G.. Palmer, Mr. D. Ellis, and 
Mr. F, Taylor were the soloists. 

Tenterden Choral Society performed ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast’ on April 15, with Mr. R. A. Whiteman 
conducting. ‘ Hiawatha’ (Part 3) was chosen by Ashford 
Choral Society for its concert on April 19, under Dr. C. H. 
Merrill’s conductorship. Miss Mary Armstrong and Mr. 
John Key were the soloists. 

Hawkhurst and Northfleet Choral Societies both gave 
performances of ‘ Elijah’ on April 20, Mr. G, Sivyer con- 
ducting at Hawkhurst and Mr. Geoffrey Hatten at 
Northfleet. 

The Oriana Madrigal Society’s concert at Blackheath, on 
April 18, was one of the finest heard in this locality. Miss 





Harriet Cohen was solo pianist, playing pieces by Arnold Bax 
and her own Sonata in one movement. Miss Gladys Marloe 
sang songs by Bax, and Mr. C, Kennedy Scott’s choir sang 
beautifully in some French chansons. 

Mrs. Ethel Clout’s second concert of chamber music, at 
Dover, on Apri! 27, attracted a large audience. ()uartets 
by Beethoven and Mendelssohn were played, and Mr. Cecil 
Apted was the soloist in Beethoven’s Violoncello Sonata 
in C, 

Miss Daphne Ring’s concert on May 12 aroused great 
interest. The benefit of her technical study under Sevcik 
was clearly shown in Sonatas of Handel and Grieg, and her 
own innate expressiveness added to the all-round appeal of 
her interpretations, 





LIVERPOOL 

The Liverpool Welsh Operatic Society made a_ highly 
successful débfit in three stage performances of Dr. Joseph 
Parry’s Welsh opera, ‘Blodwen,’ in the David Lewis 
Theatre. It is the mission of the Society to stir up the 
interest of Welsh folk in dramatic as well as musical art, 
especially in subjects of historic and romantic incident, of 
which Wales possesses an ample store. The late Dr. DParry 
wrote three operas, of which ‘ Blodwen’ has had the 
greatest success, both in Wales and in America. Some 
vears ago it was taken in hand at Liverpool, but the 
projected performances fell through, and it is due to the 
energetic and enthusiastic people who have brought the 
admirable Welsh Operatic Society into being that 
*Blodwen’ has received its first performance in the city 
where its composer was once a resident. The music is 
lyrical, somewhat conventional (it was composed in 1876), 
and at its best in the chorus writing. The performance 
was superintended by Mr. Lewys James, who also took a 
leading part and shared the honours with Madame Laura 
Evans-Williams and Mr. David Evans. 

Sir Ivor Atkins, of Worcester, has accepted the invitation 
of the Liverpool Church Choir Association to attend the 
forthcoming Festival as guest-conductor. The date fixed is 
October 18, and Sir Ivor will no doubt receive a warm 
welcome as a representative Church musician, Cathedral 
organist, Bach-lover and editor, and conductor of a Three 
Choirs Festival. As the guest-conductor of the Liverpool 
Association he will be the latest addition to a list which 
includes the names of Sir Hubert Parry, Sir George C. 
Martin, Sir Frederick Bridge, Dr. Varley Roberts, Dr. G, J. 
Bennett, and Mr. Tertius Noble. 

A notable concert of the waning season was that given by 
the Oxton and Claughton Orchestral Society in Birkenhead 
Town Hall on May 7. The fine combination of amateur 
and prolessional instrumentalists of both sexes, which 
possesses an able and experienced director in Mr. J. E. 
Matthews, was enjoyally heard in the ‘ Rienzi’ Overture, 
German’s lilting ‘Nell Gwynn’ dances, and Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto, the solo part in which was superbly played 
by Mr. Arthur Catterall. 

Thanks to the enterprise of Messrs. Rushworth & 
Dreaper the famous organist of Notre Dame, Paris, 
M. Marcel Dupré, has again been engaged to give a recital 
in St. George’s Hall. The announcement (for Monday, 
June 6) creates keen pleasurable auticipation, and as 
a representative French organist M. Dupré will follow 
Guilmant and Saint-Saéns, whose performances, and 
especially improvisations, on the famous instrument at 
Liverpool still linger in the memory. 

The musical public and especially students of the evolution 
of the pianoforte are indebted to Messrs Rushworth & 
Dreaper for a magnificent collection of clavichords, spinets, 
and harpsichords now on view in Rushworth Hall. The 
majority of these priceless instruments belong to Messrs, 
Broadwood. The exhibition was formally opened on 
May 10 by Dr. J. G. Adami, Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool 
University, who spoke with perception of the evolution of 
musical art, and expressed the opinion that these were good 
auguries for the future of music at Liverpool. It behoves 
all interested musical people in a wide radws_ of 
Liverpool not to lose the present rare opportunity for 
inspecting and perchance touching the clavichord of English 
make, 1770, the Hitchcock spinet, 1710, the Schudi two- 
manual harpsichord, 1790, with its swell louvres and six 
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stops, the Zumpe pianoforte, 1766, and other supremely | the numbers on the executive, which appears to have the 
interesting examples in the Broadwcod pianoforte, 1848,| power of nominating anyone. The guarantors do not 
used by Chopin at his recitals in London, an instrument of | possess this power, although they have to stand the racket 
great beauty of tone and wonderful preservation, and the | when a loss is incurred. Autocratic control of this sort wil} 
quaint little conductor’s pianoforte made in 1805 for | not do in the Manchester of to-day. When Hallé died 
Sir George Smart. | matters were different, and to-day’s chairman (Mr. Gustay 
The three weeks’ season of Gilbert and Sullivan operas at | Behrens) can never be too highly praised for action then 
the Royal Court Theatre has been phenomenally successful. | taken, which resulted in Richter’s early benevolent, byt 
The chief event was the revival of * Ruddigore,’ one of the | ultimately harmful, autocracy. I am very sure that where 
least known but most humorous of the series. | Richter failed, the present executive will not succeed, and it 
The phenomenal success of Mr. Joseph Greene’s recent | is for the elder statesmen on the executive to make 
pianoforte recital was repeated on a second occasion in| provision for the future and see that there are those about 
Crane Hall, on May 11, when he again played an assemblage | the Society’s affairs who can do for the Hallé Orchestra 
of big items which only a really big player could carry! now what /Aey did in their prime in 1895. The two most 
through with such fine feeling, interpretative vision, and | recent nominations to the executive do not appear to carry 
unfailing energy. This was evidenced in the case of the | much conviction in some well-informed quarters. , 
C minor, Op. 111, Sonata, Schumann’s Carneval and Toccata, Mr. Hamilton Harty announced the reversion to twenty 
Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 2, and Chopin’s Berceuse, and Andante | Thursday concerts as in pre-war times; but the Society is to 
Spianato and Polonaise. In addition Mr. Greene played | give in conjunction with the Manchester Beecham Operatic 
Norman Peterkin’s ‘Centaurs,’ a strongly original work and | Society (presumably the Beecham Manchester chorus 
virile in its modernity of expression. This composition of | conducted by Mr. W. A. Lomas) four Saturday Hallé 
our gifted townsman proved one of the successes of the | operatic nights—viz., ‘Carmen,’ ‘Samson and Delilah,’ 
recital, | * Pagliacci,” and some Russian excerpts. In addition to 
cae aitsiiainein . : | these there will be an extra ‘ Messiah,’ the Pension Fund 
MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT | concert (which last January yielded £250, the nine old 
Manchester’s orchestral season was brought to a brilliant | members drawing pensions to-day absorbing £205), and 
conclusion on May 7, when Sir Henry Wood conducted a} probably the now popular Good Friday concert. No 
Verdi-Puccini-Wagner programme of operatic excerpts at| mention was made of next season’s musical scheme, but 
Mr. Brand Lane’s final concert. This date had been/the following have been engaged: Casals, Siloti, Josef 
associated with Pachmann’s last appearance here, but as/ Hoffmann, Busoni, Jascha Seidel, Arthur Catterall, 
his visit was deferred, Mr. Lane organized this additional | Frederic Dawson, Thibaud, Michele Esposito, Agnes 
orchestral concert. With Miss Agnes Nicholls, and Messrs. | Nicholls, Carrie Tubb, Phyllis Lett, Norman Allin, and 
Mullings and Allin singing at the top of their form before a} Robert Radford. . 
huge audience, all concerned may be congratulated on the} Our chief musical sustenance in recent weeks has been 
result. drawn from the mid-day series on the busy Tuesday market- 
The Hallé Society annual meeting was held on May II./day. From the overflowing character of the audiences, 
The balance sheet revealed a loss of £1,500 on the working | music would seem to provide harassed business men with 
of fifty-two concerts, roughly divisible in equal proportions | some alleviation of to-day’s burdens. On May 3 the 
between those given at Manchester and what are termed | Catterall Quartet played the Mozart G minor (uintet 
the country concerts. Probably not less than £1,200 of | (second viola Mrs. Rawdon Briggs), and on May 10 
this deficit may be allotted to increased salaries to members | the Beethoven C sharp minor (Op. 131). It is difficult to 
of the band, and under the present régime the conductor’s | write in language of restraint on these two performances, 
salary is now a charge on the receipts. Sir Thomas/ For the present writer this Beethoven is the ideal 
Beecham’s services in recent years were gratuitous. 





|} expression of the idyllic. The graceful, swaying beauty 
The gross takings at each Manchester Hallé concert | of the music as of a grove of silver birches in the breeze 
in past seasons are of interest in these days of | recalls scenes of perfect loveliness. The vernal rapture of 
deficiencies in all forms of artistic enterprise. In| the music is as intoxicating as the spring-time airs by dell 
1913-14, £320; I9I4-I5, £ 1915-10, £2043) and stream, and the Catterall playing had that quality of 
1QiO-17, £200; 1Q17-18, £2: > 
1919-20, £207; 1920-21, £333. The last two periods| virgin purity. It was a glorious culmination io a winter's 
were at the increased subscription rates, from which it} music. Writing in the Centenary number of the Manchester 
would appear that although to-day orchestral hunger is | Guardian recently, John Masefield used the words: * When 
greater than before, it is being satisfied rather by casual) people are happy together, I am quite certain they build up 
concert-going than by subscription. A hundred and fifty | something eternal, something both beautiful and divine, 
additional subscribers would float the concern on the tide of | which weakens the power of all evil things upon this life of 
success. True, the guarantors to-day are more numerous | men and women.’ Of few things can this be said so truly as 
than before, but too few of them are subscribers. A feature | of audiences listening to music such as this of Beethoven. 
of the report of the annual meeting which impressed me| The same Centenary number contained two appreciations 
was the rather matter-of-fact way in which the announce-| by Prof. Granville Bantock of the Hallé Choir under 
ment appears to have been accepted that the conductor, Mr. R. H. Wilson, and of the Manchester Orpheus Glee 
‘apart from his strenuous artistic work, was devoting himself | Society under Mr. Walter S. Nesbitt. It is not given to 
heart and soul to the task of examining and controlling | everybody to go down to posterity in this manner, ani 
every item of past expenditure, with the view of economising | musicians throughout Lancashire will rejoice with them on 
wherever possible.” With respect, it must be urged that it | the distinction thus conferred upon these choirs. 


is no part of a conductor’s job to shoulder duties of this! From a street hoarding near the Royal Exchange I rescued 
sort. The business side of the Hallé Society’s affairs | the following : 

wants reorganizing root and branch, Its executive should Great revival of ‘Intolerance.’ D. W. Grifiith’ 
exercise more watchful oversight. The most praiseworthy Mighty Spectacle. Supported by ‘Elijah,’ ‘The 


artistic developments will founder if the business control | 
does not supplement them with wise and _far-seeing | 
publicity schemes. The Hallé band feeds every choral | (The Picture House was styled ‘ The Futurist.’) 

enterprise in the North and Northern Midlands. Without Miss Maria Brema’s opera class at the Royal Manchester 
those outside engagements the players cannot live. During | College of Music during the first fortnight of May gave a 
our opera experiences there was work and to spare ; now| sequence of performances from ‘Mignon,’ ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ 
the alternatives are concerts, teaching, or cinema, and| ‘Tristan,’ and the ‘Little Matchgirl,’ which have proved 
unless the executive wakes up to the need for a policy which | most successful, whether from the performers’ point of 
is reasonably related to current requirements there is only | view, or that of the audience. During studentship an 
one end—extinction. A continuance of the present passivity | entire opera often quite needlessly exposes interpretative 
can only mean that the Society is digging its own grave. | weaknesses. Miss Brema’s method is less audacious, but 
Possibly the articles of association preclude an increase of | probably more satisfactory. 


Messiah,’ the Hallelujah Chorus! 
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Mention must be made of distinction attained at the 
Morecambe Festival by the Manchester choirs conducted by 
Mr. Alfred Higson in the chief classes for male-voice and 
mixed-vvice choirs. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

On April 9, Dr. Vaughan Williams lectured to the local 
branch of the British Music Society on ‘A Musical Nation.’ 
In support of our claim to be a musical nation he instanced 
our wealth of folk-song and our pre-eminent position in 
the 16th century. Audiences must take a share of the blame 
for the state of English music during the 18th and 19th 
centuries, in that they encouraged foreign, and slighted 
native compositions. Composers were also partly in fault 
because they had so often attempted to speak in the 
language of the foreigner that they had almost forgotten 
their own tongue. The present trend seemed to show that 
music would probably be ripe for another Bach in about 
half a century, and there was no reason why he should not 
come from England. 

The local Church Musicians’ Union is fortunate in having 
Mr. Hl. Y. Dodds as one of its workers. lie has on 
several occasions delighted the members with brilliant 
lectures on musical interpretation, and on April 16 he again 
gave his hearers much sound, practical instruction in this 
inexhaustible subject. 

The Y.W.C.A. Musical Club gave several performances 
of the ‘ Gondoliers ’ during the week ending April 9. This 
Society has made marked progress since last season, the 
concerted items especially being sung with much more 
confidence. Miss Gladys Strachan conducted. 

The Bach Choir made a new departure at its recital at 
the Cathedral on May 7. Chorales dealing with the birth, 
death, and resurrection of Christ, were sung, followed by 
the playing of the chorale preludes based on them. The 
Motets, *The Spirit also helpeth us,’ and ‘Sing ye.’ 
interpreted in the style that distinguishes the Choir’s 
performances, opened and closed the recital, Mr. W. 
Ellis was at the organ, and Mr. W. G. Whittaker 
conducted. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 


The concert version of Edward German’s ‘Tom Jones’ 
was given on April 21 by the Guild of Insurance Officials 
and Mr. V. Sadler’s Musical Societies. The principals 
were Miss Hilda Nelson, Miss Lily Webb, Miss Bertha 
Wright, Mr. J. Rogers, and Mr. H. Jones. <A special word 
of praise is due to the orchestra. Nottingham University 
students’ concert was again an interesting event on April 25, 
The coincidence of this concert with the restricted tram 
service had an unfortunate effect, and a smaller audience 
assembled than should have been the case. The principal 
item was Elgar’s ‘The Black Knight,’ Stanford’s ‘The 
Witch * and Lee Williams’ *Song of the Pedlar’ being also 
in the programme. In all cases the choir sang with much 
effect and freshness of tone, under Prof. Henderson’s 
direction. The orchestra and ensemble class had been 
rehearsed by Mr. Allen Gill. The orchestral compositions 
were Mozart's ‘ Magic Flute’ Overture and the first move- 
ment of Tchaikovsky’s Serenade for strings. The ensemble 
class played two movements from Dvorak’s ‘Dumky’ 
Quartet. The soloist was Miss Elfrida Ewen, the possessor 
of a pleasing mezzo-soprano voice. 

On April 22 a large congregation attended St. Marv’s 
Church at Lowdham, when J. Farmer’s ‘Christ and His 
Soldiers’ was given by Mr. Shaw’s choir. The soloists 
were Miss S. Simpson, Miss Goulding, Mr. E. Fisher, and 
Mr. Jeacock. Mr. F. Slater was at the organ. On 
April 21 and two following evenings, the Chesterfield 
Operatic Society, greatly daring, ventured on grand opera 
for the first time, and gave a highly creditable performance 
of ‘Faust’ that reflected credit on the conductor, Dr. 
Frederic Staton. On April 30 a musical Festival took 
place at Chesterfield Parish Church, also under Dr. Staton, 
choirs from twenty-three churches in the Chesterfield 
Archdeaconry taking part. The last Festival of the kind 
was held upwards of twenty years ago. ‘Ihe anthem chosen 
was Tallis Trimnell’s ‘I have surely built Thee an house,’ in 
_— the tenor and bass solos were respectively sung by 


Mr. W. Shaw and Mr. L. Hartley. Orchestral accompani- 
ments were provided by members of the Chesterfield 
Orchestral Society. 

The numerous supporters of the Nottingham University 
College chamber music concerts of the past season will be 
glad to learn that it is hoped the series will be continued. 
The dates arranged are November 9 and December 1, 1921, 
January 24 and April 5, 1922. Miss Cantelo wil! be the 
pianist on each occasion, and the London, Philharmonic, 
and Catterall String Quartets are announced to take part in 
the scheme. 

SHEFFIELD 

The spring concert of the Sheffield Amateur Musical 
Society, like the winter concert, was marked by a first 
performance of an important choral work. This time it was 
not merely a first performance at Sheffield, but a first 
performance, on a complete scale, anywhere. The late 
Hamish MacCunn on more than one occasion took a Scottish 
Border ballad as a basis for an orchestral work, and the 
success of the orchestral Ballads ‘ The Ship o’ the Fiend’ and 
*The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow’ led him to attempt a setting 
for chorus and orchestra of four other of the best known and 
most dramatic of these old metrical tales. The method 
adopted is pretty much the same throughout the four. The 
tale is told as vividly as possible, the music following the 
story from point to point with wonderful closeness and 
dramatic effect. All the resources of a large orchestra, 
which includes unfamiliar ‘extras’ in a stage * crash’ rattle 
and ‘a piece of clanking and jingling steel chain,’ are used 
with masterly skill. There is a good deal of unison singing 
for the whole choir or for the parts in turn, the four-part 
harmony (in ‘ part-song’ style) being reserved for special 
stanzas. The constantly changing speed, tonality, and 
character of the music, and its unflagging dramatic interest 
give a good deal of scope to an imaginative choir, and the 
Sheffield Amateurs, trained by Mr. G. E. Linfoot, chorus- 
master, took full advantage of their opportunities. Of the 
four Ballads * Lamkin,’ * The Jolly Goshawk,’ and * Kinmont 
Willie’ were given. ‘ The Death of Percy Reed,’ for male 
chorus and orchestra, was omitted. Sir Henry Wood 
conducted, and secured a stirring performance. Miss Carrie 
Tubb sang the ‘ Allelujah’ from Bach’s 51st Cantata, Handel’s 
* Lusinghe pitt care,’ and Elizabeth’s ‘Greeting’ and Isulde’s 
| ‘Narration’ in the Wagnerian second half of the programme 
with brilliant success. The orchestra was eHective both 
in the Ballads and in several orchestral works. 

The Chesterfield Operatic Society, under Dr. Staton’s 
direction, gave a series of well-prepared performances of 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ in the Corporation Theatre, Chesterfield, 
from April 21 to 23. 

Mr. G. E. Linfoot, musical adviser to the Sheffield 
Education Committee, is continuing the organization of 
concerts for the Elementary School children. Two 
thousand children were present on April 22 at a delightful 
concert given by Miss Eva Rich’s Ladies’ Choir. Miss 
Rich, conductor, Miss Ethel Cook, accompanist, and all 
concerned gave their services to the cause with splendid 





generosity. 

The Sheffield Branch of the British Music Society has 
es‘ablished a music lending library. Sir Henry Hadow, 
president, and Mrs. J. A. Rodgers, hon. secretary and 
treasurer, have both contributed valuable collections of 
books and music, on long loan. The library already 
contains some five hundred works, all of great interest. 





Mr. C, H. C. Biltcliffe’s organ recitals at St. Augustine’s 
|Church, held fortnightly through the concert season, have 
regularly attracted large audiences. They came to a close 
with the recital given on May 13. 


As we go to press we hear that the Harvard Glee Club 
has received an invitation to sing in France during the 
summer. Concerts are arranged for July 4 (Paris) and 
July 14 (Strasbourg), and other dates and places are under 
consideration. The Club consists chiefly of undergraduates, 
and has a great reputation in the States. The party will be 
in England for a few days in July, and again in August. 
Surely arrangements should be made for some performances 
here. 
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SOUTH WALES 


The reform of the Welsh National Eisteddfod has been 
urged for some years past, and the committee appointed at 
Barry, last year, to consider this question, has now 
formulated its proposals for discussion at the Carnarvon | 
National Eisteddfod in August next. At the sitting of the 
full committee at the City Hall, Cardiff, it was recommended, 


inter alia, that the National Eisteddfod consist of: (1) The 
Gorsedd; (2) The Eisteddfod Association; (3) Repre- 
sentatives of the permanent provincial and county | 


eisteddfodau, and also (4) Representatives of the higher 
education authority in Wales, viz., the Welsh University, | 
which shall be represented by eight persons nominated by | 
the University Court—one for the University Court itself, 
one for each of the constituent colleges (Aberystwith, 
Bangor, Cardiff, and Swansea), and one for each of the 


boards established under the new charter, viz., the Board | 


Council of Music, and the Extension 
Perhaps the most important 
features of this ‘ Reformation’ are the wider representation 
sought, and the endeavour to enlist, in the National 
Eisteddfod, the sympathy and ideals of the University 
authorities, 

A performance of ‘ King Olaf’ was given on April 14 by 
the Newport Choral Society, under the able conductorship 
of Mr. Arthur E. Sims. The Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra provided the accompaniments, and the artists 
were Miss Annie Rees, Mr. Harold Wilde, and Mr. Joseph 
Farrington. The performance was completely successful. 

At Cory Hall, Cardiff, on April 20, 


of Celtic Studies, the 
(or Extra-Mural) Board. 


interesting programme of unaccompanied 
*Sing we’ (Morley, 1595), “Ah, dear heart’ 
Gibbons, 16012); and in contrast, Bantock’s * Mi 
Cameron men,’ Somervell’s ‘Weep you no more,’ a ‘Guster 
Dance by Boughton, and Kedford’s * Rejoice in the Lord.’ 
Miss Caroline Hatchard (vocalist), Capt. Herbert Heyner| 
(baritone), and Miss Kathleen Moorhouse (violoncello) | 
gave solos. The veteran conductor, Mr. T. E. Ay!ward, 
was accorded a splendid ovation, and the singing of the| 
choir afforded ample testimony to its careful training. It is | 
greatly to be regretted that no more suitable hall could be | 
obtained than Cory Hall, with its limited capacity, for such | j 
an important occasion. 

Mendelssohn’s * W alpurgis Night’ was performed by the | 
Barry Harmonic Society on April 24 at the Theatre Royal, | 
Barry, under the conductorship of Mr. D. J. Thomas. The | 
cantata was supplemented by a programme of miscellaneous | 
character. The singing of the choir and of the principal | 
artists—Miss Winifred Lewis, Mr. Manuel Jones, and | 
Mr. Powell Edwards—coupled with the fine work of the 
orchestra, was of a highly satisfactory character. 

The second concert of the Cardiff Catholic Choral Society 
was held at the Empire on April 17. The crowded audience | 
thoroughly appreciated the choir’s fine interpretation of | 
Gounod’s ‘Messe Solennelle.’ Choir and_ orchestra 
numbered two hundred and fifty, and were directed by 
Mr. T. J. O’Leary. The artists were Miss Rosina Buckman, 
Mr. Maurice d’Oisly, and Mr. Joseph Griffin. 

The Roath Male-Voice Choir gave its first annual concert 
before a large audience at Cory Hall, Cardiff, on April 28 
Under the conductorship of Mr. Stanley Barrett several 
choruses and part-songs were sung with acceptance. The 
Choir was assisted by local artists, who were well received. 

The last of the Sunday series of orchestral concerts at 
Park Hall, Cardiff, on May 1, took the form of a 
complimentary concert to the conductor, Mr. Garforth 
Mortimer. The orchestral items included the ‘ Tannhiuser’ 
Overture, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Capriccio Italien,’ and Coleridge- 
Taylor’s suite from the Ballet music to ‘Hiawatha.’ Mr. 
Tom Bryant (harp), was heard to advantage in the first 
movement of Renie’s Concerto for harp and orchestra, and 
Mr. H. C. Tonking ably officiated at the organ. 

The Williamstown Royal Male-Voice Choir visited 
Tredegar on April 10, at the invitation of the Tredegar 
Orpheus Male-Voice Choir, to give a concert in aid of the 
funds of the latter organization. These two famous choirs 
are the ke in the most prominent competitions 
in the Principality. The choir, under the conductorship of | 
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| Mr. Ted Lewis, created a deep impression by its magnificent 
| singing. ‘Crossing the Plain’ (Price) opened the c: mcert, 
}and was followed by ‘The Tyrol’ (Ambroise Thomas), 
|The Crusaders,’ *“Here’s to Admiral Death’ (Vaughan 





| Thomas), ‘Invictus’ (Prothero), and ‘Martyrs of the 

Arena’ (De Rille). 
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AMSTERDAM 


In the last Abonnements concerts Mengelberg has given 


| us a retrospect of his American tour by making up his 


programmes with the works he had conducted at New York, 
and naturally these programmes consisted for the most part 
of pieces which revealed his capacity in the most favourabl» 
light. The prominent features of these concerts, therefore, 
consisted of works such as Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony, 
Strauss’ ‘Don Quixote’ and ‘ Heldenleben,’ Brahms’ first 
Symphony, Debussy’ s * Iberia,’ and Mahler’s first Symphony, 
More especially the last-named item received marvellous 
treatment at his hands. The consummate mastery which is 
embodied in this work reveals itself more and more at each 
hearing, and one cannot but wonder that it is not more 
widely known. Mahler wrote it at the comparatively 
youthful age of twenty-eight, and it is in reality his fifth work 
of that description, the yee te four symphonies having 
never been produced in public. They are preserved in the 
| Weber museum at Dresden, having been rescued from 


| destruction by a descendant of the og aria. 
the Cardiff Musical | | escenc of the great Carl Maria 


Society, for its final concert of the season, presented a most | 


The only novelty to find a place in one of the programmes 
was Ernest Bloch’s Jewish Rhapsody, ‘ Schelomo,’ for 
violoncello and orchestra, An earlier work of Bloch’s (his 
four Jewish Poems), heard here under rather unfavourable 
circumstances in February last, had prevented our forming 
| a conclusive opinion of his powers, therefore an acquaint. 
ance with another of his compositions was very welcome, 
*Schelomo’ is considered to be the highest 
of his talents. It doubtless reveals rare 
yet notwithstanding it must still 
be regarded as promise rather than achievement. The 
The com- 
poser, however, refutes the idea of figuring as redcemer 
of the ancient Jewish music, much less of having resorted 
| to borrowing his thematic material from authentic sources. 
| He maintains that the Oriental colour is the outcome of his 
having been imbued by his Biblical subject. _Ilis 
*Schelomo,’ he says, was conceived under the impression 
derived from the sensuality of the Canticles of Solomon 
(z.e., Schelomo). It may be arguable whether the idea of 
letting this mighty personage be represented by a solo 
violoncello can be called a very happy one, nor has Bloch 
succeeded by so doing in bringing the figure of Solomon 
within easy reach of the audience. Indeed, we cannot too 
highly admire Handel’s prescience in not having introduced 
“Israel in Egypt’ the person of Moses, who 
nevertheless is felt to dominate the werk in spirit to a fur 
greater extent than would have been the case if the prophet 
had figured in the cast of soloists. Apart from these 
considerations, Bloch has given evidence of no mean 
capacity as a composer. His orchestration is masterly, even 
though his demands in that direction may be regarded as 
somewhat extravagant. One drawback, however, is that 
his inventive powers fall short of his lofty intentions. 
*Schelomo’ met with a very favourable reception, which in 
no small part was due to the brilliant interpretation under 
Mengelberg’s direction, and the inspired reading of 
the violoncello part by M. Marix Loevensohn. Alter the 
performance at New York, the composer was not slow in 
recognising his indebtedness to the famous conductor, giving 
evidence thereof by presenting Mengelberg with the original 
manuscript score. 

The annual Easter performance of the ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion had this year, for obvious reasons, to be postponed. 
It was given on April 30 with Mesdames Noorlewier- 
RedJingius and Ilona Durigo, and Messrs. Carl Erb, Tom 
Denys, and Max Kloos as soloists—a splendid ensemble. A 
novel feature in the performance was presented by Madame 
Wanda Landowska sustaining the cembalo part. She 
appeared also as soloist at one of the symphony concerts, 
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when she presided at the cembalo in Bach’s fifth 
‘Brandenburg ’ Concerto. She also provided an extra treat 
by playing the * Italian’ Concerto. Unfortunately her 
otherwise beautiful instrument proved on each occasion to 
be too weak for the large hall. 

The winter season was concluded by the annual concert 
in aid of the Pension fund for the members of the Orchestra. 
A fine performance of Beethoven’s first and ninth 
Symphonies marked the occasion as one of the great events 
of the season. The members of the solo quartet (Mesdames 
Eva Bruhn and Meta Reidel, and Messrs. Louis van Tulder 
and Hendrik van Oort) acquitted themselves with a 
beautiful unity in the ensemble numbers, M. van Oort 
deserving special praise for his fine rendering of the 
recitatives. 

The scheme of the last symphony concerts had provided 
only limited room for the appearance of soloists. Of 
these M. Alexander Schmiiller, who had accompanied 
Mengelberg to America, has first to be mentioned for his 
masterly playing in Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto, in 
which he scored a weli-merited success. No less successful 
was Madame Vera Schapira, who exhibited her stupendous 
technique in Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Fantasia’ and Strauss’ 
‘Burleske.’ 

On May 6 a church concert was given by the boys’ choir 
of the Kreuzkirche of Dresden, well known to the great 
English and American colony that in pre-war times had 
resided at Dresden. This choir, which only lately made a 
successful tour through Sweden, is now visiting the more 
important towns of Holland in order to collect funds to 
provide poor children of the ill-fated Fatherland with the 
means of spending a few weeks in one of the neutral 
countries. Although the church in which the Kreuzkirche 
choristers were heard does not boast of very favourable 
acoustic properties, their singing was the object of much 
appreciation, 

The last week showed a considerable ebb in solo recitals, 
of which, however, that of the renowned violinist, M. Jacques 
Thibaud, who had not been here for a number of years, 
stood out prominently. His programme did not take a very 
high artistic flight, but his playing proved to be as fine as 
ever. Madame Leciair has visited us again, this time in 
company with Mr. Norman Wilks, whose distinguished 
pianoforte playing aroused great interest. 

W. HARMANS. 


BERLIN 

Richard Strauss and a ballet! It seems an incongruity. 
In 1899, during a study of the pictures of Watteau, 
Fragonard, and Bouchers, Strauss conceived the idea of 
writing an anacreontic ballet in the style of these masters. 
The scheme came to nothing. Years afterwards, Count 
Kessler turned his attention to the Russian Ballet, whose 
art meant a revolution of all xesthetic, plastic, picturesque, 
and musical conceptions. Strauss felt the breath of a new 
art, and the result was the ‘ Joseph’s Legende’ (Op. 63). 

It was a memorable night of the musical season of Paris 
when, on May 15, 1914, Strauss conducted for the first 
time his new work. Djagilev had brought his celebrated 
Russian ballet to interpret the old story of the adventure of 
Potiphar’s wife with the fair Joseph whom his brothers had 
sold to Egyptian traders and whose Parsifal-like ignorance 
stands in contrast to the voluptuous life of the puissant 
minister of ‘Pharaoh. The war put the ‘Legende’ on the 
shelf, and it was nearly forgotten until Schillings, the new 
manager of the Berlin State Opera, brought it out for the 
first time in Germany. It is not likely that many theatres 
will follow suit, for the work can be adequately performed 
only by a corps de ballet that has been trained on the lines 
mainly laid down by the Russian Ballet. Such a corps is to 
he found at the Berlin theatre. There may have been more 
splendour in the Paris production, and the dancing was 
probably in a way superior, but taken as a whole the Berlin 
performance was artistically better, not only as regards the 
staging but also the art of the leading characters—Mlle. 
Tilla Durieux as Potiphar’s wife and Herr Heinrich Kroller 
as Joseph. 

The Legend offers a tempting subject for a composer, and 
Richard Strauss, the symphonic writer with dramatic 
tendencies, was predestined for the work. The score brings 





nothing new, but in its way it is a master work. It is 
altogether of a youthful strength and clarity that seem to 
point to a return to a certain simplicity, a fact that deserves 
special mention. Strauss scored a great success. He has 
shown that he is still the leading musician of Germany, even 
though he may produce no more revolutionary works. 

The other great musical event at Berlin was the 
reappearance of Busoni. Thereby hangsatale. A set of 
young Viennese composers have clubbed together under the 
title of ‘Anbruch,’ ze, ‘break,’ with the purpose of 
furthering the interests of men of ultra-modern tendencies. 
Following the Zez¢ge7st, and carried away by anti-intellectual 
ideas, they threw off the fetters of materialism and 
intellectualism. Instinctive power is pitted against the 
results of experience and observation. Woe betide the fine 
art of music if these young firebrands are successful. 
Luckily two factors are necessary to secure success: the 
artist, and—the public. The society was ill-advised when 
it brought its productions to Berlin, for the concert was a 
failure financially and artistically. The Berliner, with his 
Northern idiosyncrasies, is not easily carried away. He 
declined the unwholesome enthusiasm and unripe works of 
nascent musicians, foisted upon the public by a cleverly 
conducted press propaganda. Not only the controlling critics 
declined these emanations of mediocrity and incapability, but 
the public would have nothing of it. Thereupon the 
*Anbruch’ bethought itself of Busoni, and invited him to 
give three concerts, consisting of his own compositions. 
These took place within ten days with great success, a success 
that must be assigned to Busoni, not to the ‘ Anbruch.’ In his 
very lengthy Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, as well 
as in the ‘Indian Fantasia’ for pianoforte and orchestra, he 
revealed himself the phenomenal artist that he always 
was. Busoni does not possess the passionate pathos of 
Frederic Lamond or the brutal heroism of Eugen c’Albert, 
the personal ‘ Verinnerlichung’ of Conrad Ansorge or the 
delicate formalism of Max Pauer—yet he is one of the 
greatest of living pianists. He scored less as a conductor, 
yet the orchestral concerts proved a great attraction for 
Berlin, and were of the highest interest. The programmes 
contained orchestral suites from * Turandot,’ ‘ Brautwahl,’ 
portions of Busoni’s new ‘Faust’ music, the Concerto for 
clarinet, 2 ‘ Berceuse élegiaque’ for small orchestra, a 
Waltz in Viennese style, the Violin Concerto, a * Nocturne 
symphonique,’ &c.—music that on the whole appealed less 
to the senses than to the intellect. Yet there is a great deal 
of real creative work, and the general impression cf these 
concerts was highly creditable to the composer. 

F. ERCKMANN, 
PARIS 
REPRESENTATIVE CONCERTS 

Recently Paris has been given over to concerts, as many 
as half-a-dozen often taking place in one day, with large pro- 
portions of the audiences apparently paying for their seats. 
Débiitants, however, have considerable difficulty in filling 
even the smallest hall. The public simply will not pay to 


| hear untried artists ; nor are critical persons anxious to risk 


the boredom of listening to indifferent singing and playing. 
In the circumstances it is to be feared that such events 
are neither profitable nor do they advance the concert- 
givers’ interests. 

A particularly skilful singer, M. J. Ivantzoff-Moussorgsky, 
was heard at the Russian concert lately given at the Cercle 
Interallié. He is the fortunate possessor of a baritone 
voice of extensive compass, which is unusually even, and 
his command of tone-colour is remarkable. He has 
considerable fiexibility, this being exemplified in ‘ Largo al 
factotum.’ The programme also included Lensky’s plaintive 
air from * Eugene Oneigin,’ in which M. Bobrovitch 
displayed a lyric tenor voice of good quality, his observance 
of nuance being everything that could be wished. 
Madame Harchine’s interpretation of the air from Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ‘La Nuit de Noel’ made an excellent 
impression. Satisfying, too, was the playing of M. 
Belosoussoff, the violoncellist, whose tone in Rebikov’s 
‘Chant sans paroles’ and Glazounov’s * Sérénade* was 
delightful. 

Meanwhile, /out Par’s hopes that the Union Interallié, 
under whuse auspices the concert took place, will extend 
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its activities. Indeed, a concert given by representative 
English artists (the genuine article), and devoted to really 
good English music, would not come amiss. 

At M. Paul Diéy’s recent musicale an especially pleasing 
group of songs by the Marquis Francois de Breteuil, who 
has gone to Shelley for hisinspiration, had their first hearing. 
Graceful, always atmospheric, and charmingly melodious. 
they breathe the very spirit of the words. Should the cycle 
be published it would prove a boon to English vocalists of 
intelligence and taste. The songs were most artistically sung 
by Mlle. Hélene Baudry, whose delightfully fresh voice, 
always under admirable control, did them every justice. 

Mention may be made of M. Louis Fleury’s concert, at 





which Henschel’s ‘ Théme et Variations,’ for flute, had its | 


first hearing at Paris. 
musical composition was skilfully played by M. Fleury, 
whose mellow, romantic tone and finished technique so 
often have enchanted London. M. Fleury also contributed 
de Polignac’s * Menuet’ and * Une Flite dans les Vergers,’ 
and Madame _ Fleury-Monchablon’s _ interpretation 


of | 


Debussy’s * Les Collines d’ Anacapri’ and Granados’ ‘ Danse’ 
p | 


showed exactly the right feeling. 
Orchestral concerts have been chiefly remarkable for a 


difficulty expericnced by the directors of the Pasdeloup| has 


The well-balanced and essentially | 


on an episode of the French Revolution. The work, 
however, contains no historical figures, the avthor holding 
the opinion that it is ‘ ridiculous to bring the heroes of 
history before the foo' lights.’ 

The opera was conducted by the composer himself, with 
the famous tenor, Signor Hippolito Lazaro, as the Little 
Marat and Signorina Gilda Della Rizza as Mariella. The 
first representation took place on May 2. Mascagni js 
immensely popular at Rome, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that his new opera gained him a delirious success. As 
to the intrinsic merits of the work, it contains many 
beautiful and Mascagnian pages, particularly the splendid 
love duet between Marat and Mariella in the second scene, 
and the curious and characteristic ‘Round of the black 
devils ’ (The march of the negro soldiers of the Revolution), 
with which Act 3 opens. On the other hand, it must be 
owned that there is a good deal of music, especially in 
Act 2, which is reminiscent, particularly of ‘Iris,’ and the 
prominence given to the chorus has led to a regrettable 
weakening of the orchestral part. _Mascagni’s fame remains 
what it was, and it is not likely that this—his thirteenth 


|—opera will substantially alter the position which he 


series in obtaining permission to give excerpts from Debussy’ | 


* Pelléas et Mélisande’ and Dukas’ ‘ Ariane et Barbe Bleue.’ 
The Opéra-Comigue raised no difficulties, but to obtain the 
publishers’ consent was another matter. Dukas’ work, by 
the way, has been revived at the Opéra-Comique, and with 
success. No'hing new, however, has been produced. This 
perhaps accounts for the complaint of a French writer, who 
demands the revival of *the works of Monteverde, Marcello, 
Rameau, Méhul, Weber, and Beethoven.’ 
THE OPERA 

The Opéra management has been content to ring the 
changes on the regular répertoire, a policy which at least 
yields crowded A new ballet, ‘ Maimouna,’ 
however, has been produced, with music by Gabriel Grovlez, 
who has made good of local colour for his Eastern 
subject. Suppleness and delicacy distinguish the music, 
along with a certain elegance of ‘ournure, which stamps 
M. Grovlez as a musician of unusual ability. The principal 
rele is danced by Mlle. Aida Boni whose appearance at 
Covent Garden will be remembered. Apart from the actual 
perfection of her dancing, she thoroughly enters into the 
spirit of the story. 

* Tristan’ has had two performances at the Théatre des 
Champs Elysées, so enterprisingly directed by M. Jacques 
Hébertot. The work was sung in Dutch by the National 
Netherlands Opera Company, with M. Jacques Urlus and 
Madame Pvolmann-Meissner in the name-parts. Both 
singers triumphed, particularly in the inordinately long duet, 
while Madame Poolmann’s singing of the ‘ Liebestod’ had 
points in common with Ternina’s unforgettable interpretation. 
Shortly before the appeara: ce of the National Netherlands 
Company ‘ Tristan’ had been performed by an Italian 
troupe. But the palm must be awarded to the Hollanders. 

The Museum of the Opéra has been enriched by two of 
Patti's worn by her in ‘ Barbiere’ and 
* Romeo et Juliette.” Musical Paris respectfully takes stock 
of these vestures, 


houses. 


use 


guises, those 


Grorce Crectt. 


ROME 


THE COSTANZI 


April saw two /remiéres at Rome’s principal theatre, 
viz., “Anima Allegra’ (A Happy Soul) of Franco Vittadini 
and ‘ Piccolo Marat’ of Mascagni. First in point of time 
comes * Anima Allegra,’ which met with success under the 
direction of Signor Eduardo Vitali, and with Signorina 
Gilda della Rizza as prima-donna, With a libretto by 
Giuseppe Adami and plot taken from the ‘Anima Allegra’ 
comedy of the brothers Quintero, the opera relates a simple 
love story which takes place in Spain about the year 1530, 
The music is happily inspired, and the work will be repeated 
in the principal cities of Italy. 

The new Pietro Mascagni, which has been 


opera of 


announced for over a year, has at last been staged amidst | great audience. 
The libretto is by Forzano, and is based | prompted the 


universal applause. 


| Infantile 
}a Bolero, 


| final Galop. 


has gained with thirty years’ labour, The Costanzi 
also to record two highly successful concerts 
given by Toscanini on his return from America. The 
programmes included Brahms’ Variations on a_ theme 
of Hadyn, the Prelude to the ‘ Meistersinger,’ and the 
symphonic poem ‘Juventus,’ which is the finest work 
hitherto produced by Victor de Sabata, the young composer 
dealt with by Signor Gatti in the April number of the 
Musical Times. Amongst the concerts held at the hall of 
the Royal Philharmonic Society, three are of special 
interest. On April 18 a Bach commemoration was given, 
when the programme contained the Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue; ‘Dear Jesus’ (air for soprano, with oboe 
obbligato) ; Gavotta, Prelude, and Fugue in A minor, for 
pianoforte ; ‘List to the choir of sweet flutes’ (air for 
soprano and three flutes); and Concerto in D minor, for 
three pianofortes and strings. On April II, the famous 
Polish pianist, M. Augustus de Radwau, gained a 
notable triumph with a programme chiefly devoted to 
Chopin, the remaining items being the Passacaglia of 
Bach, and Schubert’s Impromptu in G major. The third 
concert to be noticed also closed the present season of the 
Philharmonic, and was devoted to modern Italian music, 
all performed for the first time at Rome. The occasion 
was a phenomena! success, and worthy of a longer notice 
than can be given here. The principal performers 
were Casella and the Venetian violinist, Remy Principe, 
who is without doubt one of the finest exponents in Italy. 
The concert opened with a Sonata for vivlin and piano- 
forte of De Guarneri, in three movements; then came an 
extraordinary composition of Casella, called ‘ Pupazzetti’ 
which bears the date 1916, is written for the pianoforte and 
small orchestra, and is described as ‘ Music for Marionettes.’ 
It is a queer hotch-potch of squeaks and squalls, a sert of 
apotheosis of unheard-of orchestration witha play ful mixture 
of famous themes—the Swan motive of ‘ Lohengrin’ is 
blandly allied to the classic originality of * Three Blind 


Mice’—and it certainly has the merit of producing 
uncontrollable laughter in the audience. But as 
music . . . ! We then heard the same composers 


latest pianoforte work, dated 1920, and entitled ‘Eleven 
Pieces,’ divided into a Prelude (a diatonic 
waltz on the white notes), a Canon (on the black notes), 
a ‘homage to Clementi’ for five fingers, 4 
Gigue, Minuet, Carillon, Ninna-Nanna, and 
Some of these miniatures, particularly the 
Siciliana, Carillon, and Ninna-Nanna, are distinctly 
melodious, but the entire composition seems to be an ironical 
exercise of exceptional technical skill. The third item was 
the Siciliana and Burlesque for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello. also by Casella, and this production prepared the 
way for a delightful musical poem for violin and pianoforte 
inspired by the story of Mary of Magdala, and written by 
Albert Gasco, the talented musician who is al.o critic of the 
Tribune. This composition is deepty inspired and is of real 
artistic value. Its merits were amply recognised by the 
A spirit of mischief, however, must have 
compilers of the programme, who had 


Siciliana, 
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—_——— 
sandwiched this masterpiece between Casella’s Burlesque 
and a banality of Castelnuovo-Tedesco, for violin and 
pianoforte, entitled ‘ Captain Fracassa.? The concert was 
closed by a magnificent poem for soprano, choir, and 
orchestra, derived from the myth of Endymion, with poem 
by Alexander Faraglia and music by Julius Bonnard, both 
written expressly for the Philharmonic Society. Signor 
Bonnard revealed himself a composer of no mean order, who 
has learnt much in the school of Wagner, and is a capable 
master of orchestration. This memorable concert was 
directed by Maestro Setacciolo. 

The Sala Bach continues to maintain the prominent 
position it has acquired from its opening. One of the most 
interesting of its concerts was that given on May 3, when 
the celebrated Spanish violinist, Sefor Joan Manen, 
performed marvellously on the Strad which once belonged to 
Sarasate. 

Ferruccio Busoni has lately been at Rome, giving 
concerts at the Augusteum. Also he gave one delightful 
concert in semi-privacy for the members of the Musical 
Circle of the Roman University, when he played Franck’s 
Prelude, Choral, and Fugue, a Sonata of Beethoven, 
Chopin’s Six Studies, and his own Toccata and Fantasy du 
Camera on ‘Carmen.’ On May I he ‘ débitted’ at the 
Augusteum as conductor, to the general regret, since the 
public is not able—or willing—to see in his conducting 
abilities the same almost divine qualities that it attributes to 
him as pianist. 

The Augusteum has also had a visit from Joseph Bonnet, 
the organist of St. Eustace at Paris, who was heard in 
the following programme: Canzona (Gabrieli), Ricercare 
(Palestrina), Toccata (Frescobaldi), Grand Jeu (Du Mage). 
‘Soeur Monique’ (Couperin), Prelude (Clerambault), 
Concerto for organ and orchestra, Op. 7, No. 4 (Handel), 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor (Bach), Symphony-Concerto 
in D minor (Guilmant). 

It is possible only briefly to notice the interesting concert 
given by the Society of Friends of Music on April 9, when 
Signor Respighi accompanied his wife, Signora Elsa Olivieri, 
who sang ancient and modern songs, including some of her 
own compositions and of her husband’s, and the splendid 
artist, Signor Eugéne Albini, delighted us with a virtuoso 
exhibition of music for the viol da gimba, comprising 
Musette (Bononcini, 1672-1759), Sarabande (Visconti. 
1630-1750), ‘Le Papillon’ (Caix d’Hervelois, 1700- ? ), 
played on an original 17th century instrument. 

A concert of altogether exceptional interest was given in 
the church of St. Ignatius on April 20, in aid of the fund 
for the restoration of churches damaged or destroyed in the 
war. The singers of the Sistine choir, reinforced by singers 
from the Roman basilicas, performed unpublished music of 
Don Lorenzo Perosi, and the famous silver trumpets, which 
are never heard except in Papal functions, were sounded 
from the cupola of the church. The singers were vested in 
the traditional violet cassocks of the Sistine Chapel, and 
were accommodated on a raised gallery at the east end of 
the church, in tront of the High altar, on which an intense 
white light was shed from above, the rest of the church 
being in the half-light of late afternoon. As a spectacle the 
result was very impressive, but one could not help feeling 
that much was lost by taking the Sistine choir and the 
trumpets out of their original setting. Especially was this 
Noticeable at the entry of the choir in procession to the 
mystic sounds of the hidden trumpets; for it was a 
procession which meant nothing, as the climax—the Seda 
gestatoria with the peacock fans, and tne white-robed figure 
of the Pope—was, of course, lacking. Whatever one’s 
religious opinions may be, this ritual is certainly superb 
and unique, and cannot be reproduced except in its 
entirety. The concert nevertheless was a great success. 
The programme comprised Chorale for organ (Bach); the 
silver trumpets, ‘at the entry of the Pope’; * Tues Petrus,’ 
for five voices (Perosi) ; Benedictus for six voices, Perosi; 
Offertory from the Grand Requiem Mass, for four and eight 
voices, and Gratia Dei (Perosi); Preghiera, for organ 
(Bossi); the silver trumpets, ‘at the Elevation’; Pater 
Noster, for four voices (Perosi); Dies Irae and Libera from 
the Grand Requiem Mass (Perosi); Cantate Domino, for 
six voices (Perosi). Maestro Renzi, organist of St. Peter’s, 
presided at the organ. 





The annual funeral commemoration of the late King 
Humbert, postponed from March 14, took place in the 
Pantheon, where are the Royal tombs, on April 18. On 
this occasion the Royal Philharmonic Society of Rome 
always offers a prize for the best Mass written for the 
commemoration, and this year the competition has had a 
particularly successful result, the prize having been awarded 
to Signor Adolphus Bossi, brother of the better known 
M. E. Bossi, and organist of the Duomo of Milan. 

LEONARD PEYTON. 


VIENNA 

The first performance of Julius Bittner’s new opera, ‘ Die 
Kohlhaymerin,’ was given at the Opera on April 8. The 
story is laid at Vienna in the early part of the 19th century, 
and deals with the love affairs of a widow, Helene 
Kohlhavymerin, The work is in three Acts, the first in the 
widow’s house, the second at a Viennese ball, and the third 
in the office of the chief of police. While containing some 
good individual numbers, the work as a whole is not of 
outstanding importance, the items worthy of mention being 
a rollicking baritone song in Act I and a very fine chorus in 
waltz time in Act 2, The title-réle was sustained by 
Fraulein Lehmann. Other artists who appeared whase 
work deserves mention were Herr Gallos (Pichler), Herr 
Krenn (Giacomelli), Herr Fischer (Silvatorre), Herr Maikl 
(Chief of Police), and Fraulein Jovanovic (Babette). The 
opera was taken out of the répertoire after only three 
performances, 

On April t2 Mr. Albert Coates conducted the Wiener 
Symphony Orchestra in the Grosser Konzertsaal at a 
concert in aid of the British relief fund for Viennese children. 
The programme consisted of the ‘Enigma’ Variations of 
Elgar, the ‘Siegfried Idyll’ and the Trauermusik from 
Gotterdammerung, and Scriabin’s ‘ Divine Poem,’ the last- 
named receiving its first performance at Vienna on this 
occasion. Mr. Coates was accorded a great reception. 
Especially noticeable was the warm applause at the end of 
the Elgar Variations, due mainly to the conductor’s 
masterly handling of the orchestra in No. 14. The ‘ Divine 
Poem’ was on the whole very well interpreted. Two or 
three slight slips were no doubt due to the players’ lack of 
familiarity both with the conductor and the work being 
performed, 

IIlubermann has given three concerts during April which 
have all been well attended, though they contained no 
novelties, 

The Opera Ballet has just returned from a tour of Spain. 
Unfortunately the company arrived at Madrid at the same 
time that the Russian Ballet was performing there, and the 
contretemps proved a financial disaster that has stopped all 
likelihood of the contempla'ed tour of South America being 
undertaken by the Viennese artists. 

Last summer, Shakespeare’s ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
with Mendelssohn’s music, and Weber’s ‘ Preciosa,’ were 
performed as pastorals in the gardens of the Belvedere 
Palace. It is proposed to continue these performances, and 
a start was announced for May 28 with Shakespeare’s 
‘Tempest,’ to a new musical setting by Felix Weingartner, 
the director of the Volksoper. STANLEY WINNEY. 





The adjudicators’ report of the Carnegie Trust music 
publication scheme announces that the following works 
have been chosen, out of sixty-seven, at the recent 
examination : 

Arthur Bliss—Chamber Rhapsody for two voices, 

wood-wind, and strings. 

Ivor Gurney—‘* Ludlow and Teme.’ 

solo voice, pianoforte, and strings. 

J. B. McEwen—Symphony, ‘Solway.’ 

Ek. S. Mitchell—Fantasy Overture. 

W. G. Whittaker—Theme and Variations for pianoforte 

and strings. 

In addition to these the adjudicators recommend the 
following supplementary awards : 

P. Napier Miles—Opera, * Markheim.’ 

score and parts, 

Harry Farjeon—Mass, ‘St. Dominic.’ Publication of 

vocal score. 
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The Mendelssohn Scholarship has been awarded to DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 
Arthur Lawrence Sandford. Mr. Sandford is twenty-two CHOOL SONGS, Published in two forms. -/. Voice 
years of age, and was trained at the R.A.M.  Ilis Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notation, with Piano. 


compositions include a setting of * The Blessed Damozel,’ a 
one-act opera, ‘ Drinos and Cassandra,’ and a comic opera, 

\ Lover of Japan,” produced at the R.A.M. in 1916, 

The Guild of Singers and Players, whose excellent series 
of concerts at Steinway Hall is in progress, was founded by 
a committee of well-known musicians, and not, as stated in 
our last issue, by Madame Lily Henkel and Mr. Norman 
Notley. 

Maidstone Orchestral Society gave a concert on May II, 
under Mr. Frederic Cole, with Miss Carrie Tubb as vocalist. 
The programme included Grieg’s ‘Sigurd Jorsalfar’ Suite 





and two Elegiac melodies for strings, and a Prelude, 
‘Aurora,’ by Mr. Horace Dunn, a young Maidstone 
composer. 
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TWO EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS are given with this Number: 
1. *O Lovely May.’ Trio for Fema By Edward German 
2. Competition Festival Record. 


vices. 





DURING THE LAST ‘MONTH. 


Published by NOVELLO & CO., Lim ITED. | 


I ESLY, M.—‘‘In the hour of my distress.” Anthem, 
5.5. A.A., together with Chants for certain Psalms. 3d. 
OYCE, ETHEL.—‘‘The Vision of the Simple.’ 


I Cantata for female voices, in three parts, 2s. 
}- LETCHER, PERCY E.—‘“ Folly’s Song.” 
Song. (No. 1391, Novello’s Part-song Book.) 4d. 


—— “A lullaby of love.” Part-song for Male Voices. 





(7.1 B.B.) (No. 574, The Orpheus.) 3d. 

—— “*Vision of Belshazzah.” Dramatic Ballad for Male 

Voices. (1.17.8.8.) (No. 573, The Orpheus.) 4d. 
ARWOOD, BASIL.—‘‘A heavy heart” (Op. 36). | 

Motet for eunnsompeniad chorus. 6d. 

N ARCHANT, STANLEY.—‘‘ Very Bread, goo | * 

1 Shepherd, tend us.” Short Anthem or Introit. 

(No. 940, The Musical Times.) 2d. 


( UEF, C.—‘‘ Déséspoir.” (No. 80, 
positions for the Organ, New Series. ) 
yg MUSIC REVIEW (No. 348), 
following music in both notations: 
Blue.” Unison Song. ALLAN BicGs. 2d. 


Original Com- | 
Is, 6d. 


contains the 
“Little Boy 


Four-part 





forte Accompaniment (8vo). &. Voice Parts only, in Tonic 


Sol-fa Notation. A B 
No. 942. ‘‘Elfintown.” Two-part Song. 

GRANVILLE BANTOCK — 14d, 

OWERBUTTS, J. A.—Caprice in D flat. (No. 81, 


Original Compositions for the Organ, New Series} 
ja. 
tbe SOL-FA SERIES: 
No. 2348. ‘‘O Lovely May.” 
for Female Voices. EpWarpD GrRMAN 
** Beside Thy Cradle.” 
** Christmas Oratorio.” 
“Hark! hark, my 
Anthem. P. 


2s. 


Arranged as a Trio 
3d. 
Choral from the 
J. S. Bacu 14d, 
soul!” Hymn- 
E. FLETCuUER. 34, 


No. 2351.- 





No. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 

| ANDLYN, T. F. H.—Scherzo-Caprice. 

75 cents (3s.). 


ELAMARTER, 
(3s.). 


| 
| 
| 
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For Organ. 


E.—March. For Organ. 75 cents 
75 cents (3s.). 
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For Organ. 
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—— ‘‘Spring.” 


Sle PSON, 
Fughetta. 
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Organ. 75 
For Organ. 75 cents (3s.). 


VAN D.—Theme _ Arabesques 
For Organ. $1.50 (6s.). 
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MR. JACOUES E. HOPKINS 


OF THE 
Albert Hall Ballad and Sunday League Concerts, and 1st Grand 
Prize winner of Singing at the Paris Conservatoire of Music 
| Lz#SSONS GIVEN IN 
| VOICE-PRODUCTION AND INTERPRETATION, 
Spec IAL Coac HING IN FRENCH. 
Write for terms, &c., 
16c, Wymering Mansions, Maida Va'e, W.9. 
> SSAY, A.R.C.O.—* Seven Lamps ” 


and “ Judg- 
— ment,"’ both 3 models and hints, 


Enclose 3s. 6¢. each case to 
“ Essays,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. 


| RRASS VOCALISTS should buy Descriptive Song, 
| Tue Yotce or THe Deer" (Oakley). Compass: G (or low 
E flat) to E flat. Price 2s. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 


OR SALE.—Handsome One- Manual Pipe-Organ. 
3 Stops. Mahogany case. Foot blown. Price, £55. Apply, 
| Parkinson, 12, Ashburnham Gardens, Eastbourne, Sussex. Sie: 


| HOME AND COLONIAL TRAINING COL LEGE, 
WOOD GREEN N.22. 
WANTED, in September next, RESIDENT WOMAN LECTURER 
for Music. Highest qualifications. She will also take full part in 
| supervision of Students’ School Practice. Salary, Secondary Burnham 
| Scale with “carry over. Candidates should be members of the 
| Church of England. Apply, The Principal, not later than June 7. 


OR SALE.—Two-Manual and Pedal Reed Organ 
(Karn). 14 Stops, hand and foot blown. Polished oak case; as 

new. Suitable for student or Church. Cheap. Apply, J. Berry. 
18, Colwick Road, West Bridgford. 


TENOR WANTED.—AIll Saints’, Devonshire 
Road, South Lambeth. £12. Walter Attersoll, 21, Thurlestone 
Road, S.E.27 


~T. JOHN’S, Notting Hill, W.— Male ALTO 
required. Salary, £12 per annum, plus Srencamieenes mporary 


bonus. Write J. S. Robson, 33, Colville Terrace, W.11. 


OMMUNION SERVICE in E fiat, suitable for 
Parochial use, by ALBert E. Hats, Organist of South Weald 
Presbyterian Church. Novello, 1s. Send 6d. for specimen copy t 
Composer, 39. Madras Road, Ilford. 




















ULL FATHOM FIVE. Madrigal for Male 

Quartet, by Arthur Mangelsdorff. Price 4d. Novello & Co., Ltd. 
160, Wardour Street, London, and from Arthur Ellarshaw, 497. 
Coventry Road, Birmingham. 
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ELKIN & COS 
PIANO AND STRING SERIES. 


A NEW SERIES OF GOOD MODERN PIECES SPECIALLY ARRANGED FOR PIANO 
TWO VIOLINS, ’CELLO, AND BASS AD Z/2&. 





1. CARISSIMA 
2, ROSEMARY 

3. INTERMEZZO 
y. PASSACAGLIA 


Edward Elgar 


6. THREE LITTLE WALTZES (No. 2) Cyril Scott 


Edward Elgar) 


Cyril Scott! 
Cyril Scott 
5. THREE LITTLE WALTZES (No. 1) Cyril Scott 


7. VESPERALE Cyril Scott 
8. REVERIE... swe si Ed. MacDowell 
9. DREAM CASTLES Brian Hope 
to. NOCTURNETTE Brian Hope 


11. TWO EASTERN SONGS Agnes Mary Lang 


(FURTHER NUMBERS IN THE PRESS.) 


Price, each, 





2s. 6d. net. 


** An excellent new departure. . . . Should be extremely popular in places where resources are limited, and 


light but not noisy music is required.” —.V/usical Opinion. 


ELKIN & CO, Lip. 


§ & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
AND OF ALL MUSIC SELLERS. 


APTAIN PERCY BAKER, M.C., F.R.C.O., 


L. Mus. T.C.L. (Author of ** Compend of Musical Knowledge,"’ 
“Studies in History and Form,"’ &c.). Specialist in Tuition by post 
for T.C.L. and R.C.O. General Knowledge, and Essay Course with 
Models. 44 Successes in One Year. 

Send for interesting Pamphlets on Methods. 
HAZELDENE, TEWKESBURY. 


PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 





(3.) Interesting Courses ~ | Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-21 ... 171 Correspondence Pupils successful 
A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-21 ... 45 °° " ” 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
c/o ForsytH Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 





In response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that 
he has prepared the following additional CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 
(1.) The ‘ Mus. Bac."' Degree. 
(2.) A.R.C.O and F.R.C.O. Paper Work 
(3.) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. 
(4.) The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint. 


(Address as above. ) 


-R.A, M., A. R. £. M. SPECIAL | COACHING by 
ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.RC.M. Pianist 
Paper- work Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 





M a. t. HANDS, Mus. Bac. (Dublin), gives 
Lessons, by post, in Harmony and other Theoretical Subjects, 
and prepares for Examinations. Terms very moderate. 18, Chanters 
Road, Bideford. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., | : 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. __390 Successes. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. 
ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM. 
INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
Studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,"’ Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 

















R. A. G. IGGULDEN, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O. 
SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE COACHING. 
(ver 100 Successes at Durham. The Durdans, Reigate. 


D®: F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac, and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 

__Address : 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3. 


\R. KNOWLES (Manchester 1919, Durham 1920), 

specialises in preparing candidates by post for the Paper-work 

of all examinations in music. Solutions, with methods of working. 
Address, 66, Bury New Road, Bolton, Lancs, 


N ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., will resume her 
4 Private Lessons in Singing in September. Studio, 32, 
Wigmore Street, W.1 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 

porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 


DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
CouUNTERPOINT. 58. net. 
Dousie CounTERPOINT AND CANON. 55. net. 
FuGue. ts. 6d. net. 
EvEemMENTS oF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
D&vVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s. net. 
PrRoNOUNCING VocaBULARY OF MusicaL Terms. 6d. net. 
Dictionary OF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MATERIAL OF Metopy. 34. net. 
IMPROVISATION. Is. 6d. net. 
The above. complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 5s. 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
‘Form and Teaching," &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.RA™M &e Pianoforte Classes, to, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W. 1. 
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| yk: TAYLOR gives LESSONS by correspondence | Dp dl tas AN PARISH, COOKSTOWN, 
in all Musical Subjects, Elementary or Advanced. Diploma and | ULSTER.—ORGANIST and CHOIRM: ASTER resuired for 
Degree work. Manuscripts revised. Accompaniments written, &c., &. | Parish Church. Salary, £50. Good prospects for tuition Apply 

















Terms moderate. Portland Place, Lancaster. b R. H. Twigg, Hon. Sec. to Vestry, Cookstown, Ulster. 

R. PERCY Ww OOD, Mus. Dec. Oxon., F.R.C. O., RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER (m. ile or 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: female) WANTED for Larkhall Parish Church. Salary, {60 
1 : , , Applications with testimonials to be lodged not later than Saturday, 
(1) Elementary Harmony and Counterpoint. | June 4, with John Paterson, Claremont, Montgomery Street, Larkhall. 
(2) A.R.C.O. Preparation. 
(3) F.R.C.O. Preparation. WANTED— .—ORGANIST and CHOIRM. \STER 

: (4 Mus Bac. Degree. for the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, Galway, Ireland. 

RECENT SUCCESSES: | Very light duties. New 3-manual organ by Norman & Beard 

6 F.R.C O., Jan., t9t4. 11 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1614. | electrically blown. Salary, £75. Apply, Canon Berry, B.D., The 
6 F.R.C.O., July, 1914. 12 A.R.C.O., July, 1914. | Rectory, Galway, Ireland. 
4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1915. 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1915. 1 >a astee rr . , 
5 F.R.C.O., July, 1915. 9 A.R.C.O., July, 1915. RGANIST-CHOIRMASTER WANTED. July, 
: F.R.C.O ss 1916. 3A. 7 — — Commencing Salary, £60. Excellent private connection for 
: eae se — = -- ~~. mae — — | disposal. Apply, stating qualifications, age, with testimonials, to 
2 F.R.C. oe . - O., oe TN | Rec y; : . 
3 FRC... July. 1917. 4 ARCO. July. 1917. Rector, Wincanton, Somerset. 
; rReo” in = g oO. _ ~~ ADY, L.R.A.M., living in seaside town, wishes 
1 F.R.C.O.. Jan.. 1919. 3 A.R.C.O.. Jan., 1919. | 1+ (through family bereavement) to exchange an excellent con- 
3 F.R.C.O.., July, 1919. 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1919. | nection of pupils for one in suburb of Loadon (S.W. district 
4 F.R.C.O.. Jan.. 1920. 10 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1920. | preferred). Highest references. Address, “ L. M.," c/o Novello &Co., 
3 F.R.C.O., July. 1920. 6 A.R.C.O., July, 1920. Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, London, W.r. 
3 F:R.C.O., Jan., 1921. 7 A.R.C.O., Jan.. 1988. OLIDAY Exchange of House and Duty offered 


’ Tralee,’ “Warwick Road, Clifto 


S: 
< 


ille, “Margate. | 


by Organist of Ottery St. Mary, Devon (near Sidmouth), 
August-September. Three Sundays. Stanley Chipperfield, F.R.C 0., 
KING? S Ci " LEG E SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. | Cromwell House, Ottery St. Mary, Devon. ; 


THE PIONEER CLUB for Professional and 
Business Women has been reopened at 12, Cavendish Place, W.1, 
Annual Subscription, £4 4s. No entrance fee ( fre temz.). 


| 





A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Public Schools. CHOIR | 
SCHOOL for King's College Chapel. Inclusive Fees, 80 guineas, 
reduced to £25 for CHORISTERS who follow the regular curriculum. mi 

A TRIAL OF VOICES to fill vacancies in the Choir will be held | EGREES IN MUSIC and how to obtain them 
i Lapp punchy , The American Degrees of Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. Also 

Candidates must have a good ear and good voice, and should be | pegrees of Oxford and Cambridge. Thorough preparation. “Zeta,” 








between nine and twelve years of age. | care Deacon's, Leadenhali Street, E.C 
For particulars apply to The Dean = ware ss = a me 
Names to be sent in not later than July 4. SONG-WRIT ER, with a “Gift of Melody, “ 
4 seeks collaborator with good knowledge of TECHN IQUE and 
OLO SOPRANO (or MEZZO) WANTED for | THEORY, who is in a position to launch the songs. “B.” 23, 


Albert Square, Clapham Road, S.W.9. 





American Episcopal Church, Nice. October-May. Salary | 

400 francs per month. Second-class fare both ways. Very light ~ ~ . Balt eas 
work. Candidates must have some private means. Address, John RCHESTRELLE by Zolian Co., New Bond St. 
W. Potter, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St., L ond on, W.1. | Exceptionally fine tone. oy practically as -_ Walnut 
2 =" r | case, ivory keys. Pre-war cost, £359. A real bargain at £175, with 

& TO W ANT E D for St. Peter’s, Bay: swater. | 100 rolls music. Size 6-tt. 2 in. by 5-ft. 8-in. by 2-ft. 6-in. Davidson, 








4 Good reader. £20 per annum. Write, Organist, 28, Stephen's | 3. Lyndhurst Gardens, Finchley, N.3. _ 

t : Ww. , i 
ee, Se ORGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 


E LY CAfHEDRAL.—Tenor “Lay- -clerk wanted. 
« £100. For particulars, apply to The Precentor, The Cathedral, | Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


= HURCH ORGANS STANDARDISED.—Two 


KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. Manuals, Pneumatic Pedals, various sizes; specially built 

Five to fifteen stops. Introduced to meet the requirements of the 
| times at minimum of cost. W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ 
' 
| 
| 
| 








There is a VACANCY in the CHOIR for a BASS CHORAL 
SCHOLAR. Choral Scholarships are tenable by those wh» intend to 
take a University Degree. The value of the Scholarship is £80 a year | IANO (German Grand).—Excellent tone and con- 
with certain allowances. | peso “* ere - Hinges 

dition. Offers. Seen by appointment, 12, Eaton Rise, Ealing. 


The COMPETITION will be held on WEDNESDAY, July 13. 

Applications to be sent in not later than July 6. | . aa oo. Chamber ORGAN.—Great, 5: 

For further information apply to the Dean, King's College, | Swell, 5; Pedals, 1; 3 Couplers, 4 Composition Pedals, Tremu- 
lant (including 2 full- -compass 8-ft. Reed-). Hydraulic blowing engine. 


Cc am bridg se 
or fs 0. Seen by appointment, Northernhay, Doliis Avenue, Finchley, 


*OPRANOS WANTED for CHOIR of West-End | {°° 
» Church. Apply. ““G. H.," c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., rho, 


Wardour Street, W 1. 
RGANIST EXHIBITION. — Election to an| IMPRESSIONS 


Works, Manchester, S.W. 




















Organist Exhibition at Jesus College, Oxford, will be made | (L‘ALMANACH AUX IMAGES) 
during the present term. Value {60a year. The Exhibitioner will be = es sac ssmaana ca 
rejniced to matriculate and pass through the ordinary course to the | , ~ TITRE 
Degree of B.A. Applications should be sent at once to the Principal, A VOC A L SU I I E 
from whom particulars may be obtained. For SoLo aNnp CHorvus oF LaptEs’ Vo!ces 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, young, good 


Churchman. age 3-manual organ, recently rebuilt. Salary, THE POEM BY 








£30, Ag ply, Vic ar, St. Andrew's Vicarage, Halstead, Essex. TRISTAN KLINGSOR. 
RG (NIST (experienced) required for Lewisham | 
High Road Congregational Church Brockley, S.E. Appli- The English Version by W. G. ROTHERY. 
cations, 77 fall particulars, to Mr. Clayton C. Hall, 14, Clifton Road, 
Brockley, S.E.4. THE MUSIC BY 
RGANISTL of considerable experience available GUSTAVE FERRARI. 


for temporary duty. Highly commended. Church of England. 
Wright, Derry Downs, St. Mary Cray, Kent. 


( RGANIS. and CHOIRMASTER wanted for 
St. Matthew's Parish Church, Redhill. Anglican and Con 


Price Two SuHILvincs. 


aregational Music. Fine three-manual organ, by Hunter. Salary Orchestral Score by Joun GERRARD WILLIAMS. 
f105. Apply, enclosing copies of qualifications, by letter only, to eee? ¢ = ee ; 
Churchwarden, 24, Gloucester Road, Redhill, by June 8th. Parts for Strings, Wood-Wind and Horn (5 players), or Organ, may 


be had on hir.. 





W: ANTED, ORGANIST for the First Presby- 
terian Church, Ballymena. Particulars as to salary, prospects, 
&Ac,, can be had from the Secretary to the Committee, Mr. F. J. 

Hinds, Bank of Ireland, Ball ymena. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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MUSIC FOR HARVEST 


AND OTHER SEASONS. 


BY 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantar. 





SERVICES. 
TE DEUM LAUDAMUS tn E—Cuant Service ... ooo 4d 
BENEDICITE iE ... ove ose exo 2d. 
BENEDICTUS AND JUBILATE | IN E en on eve 4d. 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS in E one _ 4d. 
CANTATE DEUS 1s E ous ask ose a 4d. 
COMMUNION SERVICE in E ... ons ee eon oni Is. 
ANTIIEMS. 
BLESSED BE THOU—Fovwr Volcss ... si wa lal 4d. 
™ * a Tonic SoL-Fa ... a os nae 2d. 
THINE, 0 LORD—Snuort AntTHEM on =~ = = 2d. 
0 CLAP YOUR HANDS ... os — - _ oe 4d. 
«  Tontc Sot- -FA ves oi one 2d. 
IW AS GL ‘D Festival ANTHEM - ion -_ 4d. 
HARVEST OR FESTIVAL HYMN, with wende . 
“Sinc To THE Lorp”™ ons ann wn = = 1d. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





“Such settings as these cannot do otherwise that tend to popularise 
the Church Service.'’"—M/usical Standard, June 6th, 1891. 
“Good, effective, easy, and dignified.""—/usical Times, Aprilt, ~~" 
“Admirably adapted to meet the requirments of the majority of 
choirs and congregations." ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use.’ 
—Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
Also recommended by the Gueraion, ¢ Church Times, &c. &e. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


> , Staff Tonic 
HARVEST ANTHEMS. Notation. Sol-fa. 
3 


Sing to the Lord of Harvest... eee ove ove 4d. 


While the earth remaineth ose ose ows coe 4d. 3d. 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord as om ene 4d 3d. 
SERVICES 
Service In G oxo ose ene ou on 2s. 1s. 4d. 

Or, separately — 

Te Deum ... ove exe -_ oes 4d. 3d. 
Benedicite, omnia Opera ows os ~ 3d 3d. 
Benedictus ono a ane ons ons 3d. 3d. 
Jubilate... on _ ons 4d. 3d. 
Office for the Holy Communion one ws = Tod. 8d. 
Pater Noster from the above . ens oo 3d. 3d. 
Amen ditto ote on we 14d. 14d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis... ain ooo 4d. 3d. 

Service tn CHant Form (No. 1) a eee TS. 4d. tod. 

Or, separately -— 

Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie... ou eos 4d. 3d. 
Office for the Holy Communion __.... on 8d. 6d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis eos eee 4d. 3d 

Te Deum in B flat . - 4d. 3d. 

Magnificat and Nune dimittis in Cc (partly Unison)... 4d. 2d 

Magnificat and Nunc dimittisin DD... eve 4d. 3d. 

=aoam. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) . om on 2s. - 
CHURCH CANTATA. 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use)... 2s ts. 4d. 


London: NoveLto anp Company, LiMiTED. 


Sacred Songs by Joseph H. Adams 





“ THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD." 
“SUN OF MY SOUL." 
“ THE GENTLE SHEPHERD." 
“ DIVINE LOVE." 
“ THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD." 
“ LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT." 
“ THE NAZARENE." 
“ THE PROMISE OF PEACE." 
“ JESU, LOVER OF MY SOUL" (A. C. Brooxgs). 
In keys to suit all voices, Two Shillings each, 
THE JOSEPH ADAMS MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 
15, CANNON PassaGE, BIRMINGHAM. 





A SHORT AND EASY SETTING OF 
THE OFFICE FOR THE 


HOLY COMMUNION 


IN THE Key oF E Fvat. 
t KYRIE. 
1a RESPONSES TO THE COMMANDMENTS. 
CREDO. 
SANCTUS. 
BENEDICTUS QUI VENIT. 
AGNUS DEI. 
GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 


COMPOSED BY 


BASIL HARWOOD. 
(Op. 35.) 


ayeyn 


Price, OnE SHILLING. 
Voice Part only (for congregational use) price Sixpence. 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 





Just PusLisHep. 


A NEW HARVEST ANTHEM 


REGINAL D SILVER 
“WHILE THE EARTH REMAINETH” 


(FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR SOLO, CHORUS AND ORGAN), 
Price Fourpence. 
(SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE, AND STRONG). 
J. C. GUEST & Co., 
199, HiGu STREET, EXETER. 


Specimen copy, post free, from The Composer, 
2, Belmont Terrace, Beer, Devon. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


(NEW SERIES.) 





No. Recent NUMBERS s. d. 
60. TuHree CHORALE PRELUDES ... Harold E. Darke 3 
61. SOLEMN PRELUDE Hugh Blair 1 6 
62. INTERMEZZO Hugh Blair 2 3 
63. CaPRiccIETTO Hugh Blair 2 3 
64. PosTLuDe ... Hugh Blair 1« 6 
65 Postriupe (with Violins ad li ) A. C. Mackenzie 1 6 
66. FANTASIA ON THE TUNE “ Twrowyn" . T.J. Morgan 2 3 
67. Minvet .. Alfred Hollins 2 3 
68. EpitTHaLaAMIUM ws ..Alfred Hollins 2 3 
69. TuHree Suort PIEcEs ... . S. Coleridge-Taylor 2 3 
70. Toccata A. P. F. Bolly 2 3 
71. A SOUVENIR H. Douglas 2 3 
72. LAMENT coo J. A. Sowerbutts 2 3 
73. EveGciac Pre_Lupe . G.J. Bennett 2 3 
74. Crappie Sone ose eos . R.G. Hailing 1 6 
75. CHORALE FANTASIA ON * HEINLEIN" . J. E. Wallace 3 0 
76. Toccata anp Fucus (" The Wanderer '’) 
C. Hubert H. Parry 6 
77. ANDANTE RELIGIOSO Alec Rowley 6 
78. ScHERZO . G. J. Bennett 2 3 
2 3 


79. Trree PreLupes us ave wm .. G. J. Bennett 
8o. Ch. Quef 1 


fog 


Désesrorr ... 


1. Caprice in D Fiat. on on J}. A. Sowerbutts 2 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


ST ETS to oe 


——— 


wuasere—— 
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ENGLISH 


FOLK-SONGS 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 





BY 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


SELECTED EDITION. 





SONGS AND BALLADS. 
(VOLUMES I. AND II) 


Price sah _ oa Eighteen Shillings each. 





PREFACE. 


Tuts Selected Edition will contain in one complete series of volumes those songs, 
ballads, carols, chanteys, &c., from the Author's Collection of traditional music 
which, in his opinion, are the most characteristic and most suitable for purposes 


of publication. 


The Collection isthe product of twenty years’ work in the towns and country 
districts of England and among the English inhabitants of the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains of North America, and comprises—counting variants, 
and dance, as well as vocal, airs—some five thousand tunes. A certain number 
of these have been published from time to time during the period of collection, 
but, as the Somerset Series, in which the bulk of these appeared, is now out of 
print, and as, moreover, further additions are unlikely to be made to it, the 


Collection can now be reviewed as a whole unfettered by past commitments. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 





XUM 
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Just PuBttsHepD. Just PuBLISsHED. \ 
BARBARA ALLEN WILLIAM BAINES’ 
VARIATIONS FOUR SKETCHES FOR PIANO. } 
bs. FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 1, THe CuHIMeEs. if 
COMPOSED BY 2. ONLY A FEW WOODEN SOLDIERs. 
K_ ADAM CARSE. 3. DREAMING. 
4. Lrrr.e Imps. 
T Conductor (Pianoforte) 2s. 3d. Price, 2s, net each. k 
String Parts (Four) 6s. od. Played by FREDERIC DAWSON, Esa. { 
London : NOVELLO AND Company, Limited. BANKS & SON, Music Puspiisuers, YORK. 
Just PuBLISHED Just PUBLISHED. 
| 
| 
LAMIA | 
| NURSERY SONGS 
SYMPHONIC POEM | 
_ FROM THE 
, | 
PUES CoLereme | APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 
BY 
DOROTHY HOWELL. Se ae 
| PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
FULL SCORE. 
Price, Twenty Shillings. = 
String Parts, 6s, 8a. ; Wind Parts, MS. CECIL J. SHARP. 
London: Noverto anp Company, Limited. ILLUSTRATED IN SILHOUETTE 
a ee eee BY 
spiinisiecrecnnas ESTHER B. MACKINNON 
S U I | 3 Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
ongs, FOR STRINGS. — ; 
nusic FROM THE DRAMATIC MUSIC OF London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. ' 
roses HENRY PURCELL —_ i : 
aha. Just PUBLISHED. I 
ARRANGED AND EDITED BY 
wn ee RHYTHMIC > MOVEMENT 
hern SCORE. 
Price, Two Shillings. VOL. I. 
ants, String Parts, 2s. 8a. | _ : f 
vce —_ 
nber “2t8 ew ee nes ee a ee a | Development of the Rhythmic and Metric Sense 
tion, Juer Puncisune. | of the Instinct for Harmonious and Balanced Move- 
cia haan ’ ey eee ments, and of good Motor Habits. 
be AN ENGLISH SUITE _ | : 
the FOR STRINGS. | - 


COMPOSED BY 
HUBERT H. PARRY. 
SCORE. 
- Eight Shillings. 
String Parts, price tos. 6. 


Cc. 


Price 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited, 


| EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE. 
Price Six Shillings. 


| Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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NOVELLO'S 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 


FOR YOUNG PERFORMERS. 





HUBERT BATH 
DOLL’S-HOUSE SUITE 


Price Three Shillings. 


ERNEST NEWTON 
WOODLAND DANCES 


Price Three Shillings. 





FRANCESCO BERGER 
EIGHTEEN LITTLE PIECES 


Price Three Shillings. 


EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN 
HAPPY THOUGHTS 


Price Four Shillings. 


HUBERT G. OKE 
THREE PIECES 


Price Three Shillings. 


SCHUMANN 
PIECES FOR THE YOUNG 


Part I., Price 2s.; Part IT., Price 3s. 





ARNOLD KRUG 
TEN LITTLE PIECES 


Op. 109. 


In two Books. Price Three Shillings each. 





ARNOLD KRUG 
SCENES FROM FAIRY-LAND 


In two Books. Price Four Shillings each. 








TH. KULLAK 
TWENTY-FOUR PIECES 
Op. 62 AND 81, 


In four Books. Price Two Shillings each. 


MAX MAYER 


~BAGATELLES 


Price Five Shillings. 


MENDELSSOHN 
SIX CHRISTMAS PIECES 


Price Two Shillings. 


SCHUMANN 
THREE PIANOFORTE SONATAS 


(Part III. of Pieces for the Young). 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


CLEMENT M. SPURLING a 
SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


Price Tiree Shillings. 


CLEMENT M. SPURLING 


OUR VILLAGE IN SUMMER 


Price Two Shillings and Threepence. 





E. A. SYDENHAM 
SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


Price Three Shillings. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY 
CHRISTMAS ALBUM 


In three Books. Price Two Shillings each. 


FRANCESCO BERGER 
FIRST STEPS AT THE PIANOFORTE 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 





Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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MURDOCH’ S PUBLICATIONS 
NEW WORKS BY ARNOLD BAX. 


GREEN GROW THE RASHES O! BURLESQUE. Piano Solo. 2s. net. 
Sung by Mr. John Coates. Words by Robert Musical Times (February, 1921). “Tt has humour: deliberately 


uncouth at times—and fine rhythmical variety. Mr. Bax should score 


Burns. this for orchestra. It would give us a jolly ten minutes." 


ania! Howe ond Mould tals} Guna of te ae TOOCATA. Piano Gein 20. ust. 
ness, it is worth any amount of study. ‘ se J 
Daily Mail (81/21).—"So intensely vivacious and full of Musical Times.—* A lengthy and well-developed movement. Mr. 
character is it, that idolaters of Burns need not frown on its Bax give us here a good deal more than the toceata form usually 
audacity carries. It is something more than a mere showy mote perpetuo, and 
Mr. Bax relieves the necessary brilliance with a delightiul cantabile 
middle section.”’ 


(OUTH. Song. Words by Cliflord Bax. 2s. net. 
YOU an Maps denmebenngimaaced?! Bt TUNE. Piano Solo. 2s. net. 


Vusical News and Herald (22/1/21).—" A song for baritone: it is 

very beautiful and direct, and not difficult.’ Musical Times.—* Consists of a melody of folk-song type, treated 
oe a ee ‘ for the most part with a backs ground of graceful arabesques. 

Daily Mail ($ t/21).—"" Tender and romantic. Dublin Saturday Herald —* A charming and descriptive Tone- 
pyr y\r »: . Poem in which an unusual accompaniment proves an attraction to a 

LL LLABY. Piano Solo. 2s. Net. well thought out theme. There is a mode 2rn and novel treatment of 

wwe 2 p , the melody which has a particular charm. 

Wusical Times Lullaby’ is a charming piece of moderate Daily Mait (8/1/21) The ‘Toccata,’ ‘Burlesque’ and ‘A Hill 

difficulty. Tune’ are piano music of rare colour and body." 


Daily Teleerapfh.—‘\n the charming ‘Lullaby’ which Miss 


Harriet Cohen had to repeat, Mr. Bax gives us freshness of thought, MEDITERRANEAN 2s. net 
; Mit y ANKEAN. 25. ° 


pquantly expressed without a superfluous note. Mr. Bax is far from 


showing that contempt for a tune which too many of our mote Vusical Opinion.—* Soft and languorous, not too difficult, and 

ambitions young Composers are apt to assume. likely to become popular."’ 
. ~~ ”7~ ”~ 7 . 
TRADITIONAL SONGS OF FRANCE. 
FREELY ARRANGED BY ARNOLD BAN. 
i. SARABANDE (Amours tant tu me fais de mal)| 4. FEMMES, BATTEZ VOS MARYS 
(Old French) .- -(Old French Poem and Melody) 
2 LANGUEOQ DAMOUR, MA DOULCE! 5. LA TARGO ( Provenca/) 
h ILLETTE (Old French Poem and Melody) | Complete, 6s. net; or separately, 2s. net each. 

3. ME SUIS MISE EN DANSE (Sas Quercy) | Sung with great success by ANNE THURSFIELD. 

Daily Ma “The vocal part remains more purely songful than Vusical Times.—* Mr. Bax has chosen delightful tunes. There is 
most modern composers will allow their original compositions to be. | something very attractive in the skill with which he has retained the 
The whole set is a charming offering to the clever singer." old-world spirit while employing the most modern means. 

ir 
STRING QUARTET IN G MAJOR 

Daily Chronicle.—** A work which deserves to be he: ard oftener, for | Daily Mail.—* Delightful in each of the three movements, coloured 
both the slow movement and the //na/e contain some very charming | with Celtic strains here and there, and original in many delicate 

details.’ 


passayes 


All Arnold Bax’s compositions, wherever published, are obtainable at Murdoch's Music Shops. 


THE MAYFAIR PIANO CLASSICS. 

One hundred pieces now ready. A collection of the World’s Masterpieces. Annotated and 
fingered by Frederick Corder, F.R.A.M., and Felix Swinstead, F.R.A.M. Absolutely correct, 
splendidly printed, large and clear engraving. Piano Solos, 2s. net each. Complete List on Application. 

“The Mayfair Classics are unencumbered by superfluous editorial | distinctive and totally unlike any other publications of their kind now 


signs and comments —there is nothing to which the most conservative | on the market. ' 
peritan could reasonably take exception—they are, nevertheless, | 


THE MAYFAIR VOCAL CLASSICS. 


Forty Nos. now ready. Each ts.net. New translations by Paul England, F. Corder, and G. H. Clutsam. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

DR. MARKHAM LEE J. SUTCLIFFE SMITH. 

WHEN THE CHILDREN PLAY. Book of RIDA “na — “ty! pieces with 
six easy pieces without octaves. 2s. net. = ame 2 wipenggan : a9 hve : 
TWO PRELUDES. _ Piano Solo. FELIX SWINSTEAD. 
No. 1. Hesperis. No. 2. Serapis. 2s. net. each. RACHMANINOFF PRELUDE, C2 minor. 
J. CLIFFE FORRESTER. Simplified. In the original key. 2s. net 

SIX LITTLE PASTORALS. . 2s, net. LILY BOYD. 

HERBERT SHARPE. IF I COULD UNDERSTAND. 


UNCLE BEN. Yorkshire Song. 2s. net. Words Tennyson. [?, E?, and F. 2s. 


MURDOCH, MURDOCH & CO. 


Lonpon’s CENTRAL Music SHOP, 23, PRINCES STREET, OXFORD Circus, W. 
AND AT 463, OXFORD STREBT. 


+ 
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ORGAN -STOPS| COMPOSITIONS 
d ¥ a ( 
| ERNEST FARRAR. . 
AND THEIR 
. \ VIOLIN AND PIANO. s. d 
ARTISTIC REGISTRATION |ceune sure eb 
SONGS. 

NAMES, FORMS, CONSTRUCTION, BRITTANY. 

TONALITIES, AND OFFICES IN Three Keys ve és w. Cach I 6 The 
WS ea, /O MISTRESS MINE. op 
SCIENTIFIC COMBINATION Two Keys... ... 0... . each 20 which 

| ; which | 

TWO PASTORALS. Dail 

BY Come you, Mary. pd 

= Tr . . . Who would shepherd pipes forsake ? by cha 
GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, LL.D. Two Keys... sis each 2 0 — 
Hh 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND ORGAN ARCHITECT. /TWO SONGS. a 

i : ce Diaphenia. — 

Author of ** The Art of Organ- Building. The Lover’s Appeal. dlearne 

Two Keys ne as .. each 2 0 adoptit 

Mus. 

ANTHEM. read by 

ILLUSTRATED. | PREVENT US, O LORD o am a Te =s 

a ——_—_ pablice 

London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. The 

planne 

Price, Cloth, Twelve Shillings and Sixpence net. Just Pusuisnep. — 

immen 
‘on Tk Sir Ec 
COMPOSITIONS [&e 
Lonpon;: NOVELLO & COMPANY, Limtrep. | ih Ag, 2 oi 
New York: THE H. W. GRAY Co. FELIX WHITE. 
s. d 
: > tT. > ! “KENS NOTE-BOOK. — 
CHORALE PRELUDES FOR |“ DICKENS NOTE-BOOK 
* —_ Suite for Piano “iss 5 0 
THE ORGAN _GOLDEN SLUMBERS. Ly 
wt Song. In F and G aia + each 2 0 ¢ 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY, SING, CARE AWAY. 
Song. In E flat and F w. each 2 0 
raase S65. THOU HAST LEFT ME EVER, JAMIE. Ready 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN Song. In D minor and E minor each 20 Unive 
(New Series), No. 1, 
Contents. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





{. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘* Dundee.” more 
2, CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘** Rockingham.” COM POSITIONS 1s. 6d 
3. CHORALE PRELUDE on S. S. Wesley’s ‘‘ Hampton.” | BY 

4. CHORALE PRELUDE on the “Old 104th.” JOHN GERRARD WILLIAMS. 

5 


. CHORALE PRELUDE on ** Melcombe.” 











: : ~ “M 
©, CHORALE PRELUDE on “Christe Redemptor omnium,” . PIANOFORTE SOLO. F Ms 
. ~ er) | Por- J . é ‘ < ’ S , (Mr. S 
7. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘St. Ann’s, Por.rus ae A Cycle of Fragments on Verses by * apta 
Isobel Scott Bremner... ea at ii, ” Min 
SECOND SET. sumamiquesipepanisbeenemmanadas joa 
“Pay - yore [.° = 7 ™ - ™ es own | 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR TILE ORGAN SONGS. on the 
(New Series), No. 45. Despaik. For High or Low Voice ... ... each I 6 = 
Comers. ma ota Phantasy Duet for Voice and F 
" ianoforte ... oss awe eee ose os 2 
I. IRALE PRELUDE **Croft’s 13 “g > : Tos 
<wonaie PRELUDE on “*Croft’s 136th, MARCH MORNING. For High or Low Voice each 2 0 
2, CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘* Martyrdom.” Two Sones: ‘‘ Absence” and ‘‘Serenade.” For 
3. CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Thomas.” High, Medium, or Low Voice ... eos each 2 0 AS 
4. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘* St. Mary.” ae 
; . a. 
5. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘“* Eventide.” PART-SONGS. 
6 Cuenise Pasueee im 2 * | DIAPHENIA. § (s.A.1.B.) ms bo md ica; CO 
» CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Cross, Fair, SWEET, CRUEL. (S.A.T.B.).. 00. ee 4 
7. CHORALE PRELUDE on ** Hanover,” | HuntiINnG Sonc. (S.A. T.B.) ae ‘at _ 4d. 
| Sweet Kate. (S.A.T.B.) ... i a . & 
Price Seven SHtcuincs EACH SET | THREE SLEEPS. (S.A.T.B.) ... wae ne a Oe 
oan | WHEN LauRA SMILES, (S.A.T.B.)... me i 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. | London: NovELLo aun Couranv, Limited. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


SYSTEM IN MUSICAL NOTATION 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON 


wiTH PREFACE by 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 


September 16, 1929.—** Useful advice, clearly stated{ Suaday Mercury, Birmingham, September 19, 1920.—‘‘ The book 
and conveniently arranged, on the subject of preparing musical MS. | deals expertly with the art of musical notation, so brilliantly and so 
for the press. There is a delightful preface by Sir Edward Elgar, | usefully illuminated by Mr. Button, who has proved himself not only 
which makes one wonder more than ever what subject there is of | a finished expert, but also a public benefactor, showing as he does 
which he bas not penetrated below the surface." en scores, enn ge be and obscure, - be = mf 
Pt wie ; | tively easy to read, and therefore more understandingly played. 

Daily ‘Telegraph, October 30, 1920. A preface by Sir Edward Originals are given side by side with the author's suggestion, and in 
Elgar gives additional weight to a recent publication of Novello.... Phar! a : ;: 

: “pe . 4 ; ——s “ all cases with illumination, and in some cases with results that may 
entitled ‘ System in Musical Notation,’ by H. Elliot Button. Chapter | fairly be called amazing. The price of this quite remarkable book 
by chapter the author gives unfailing commonsense reasons for a | poet worth while for the nabaste Pome By his collection ; to th 
suggested revision of our notation. Mr. Elliot Button has systematised rofessional player and to the c 47 » ill be invaluable." ad 
the whole thing in an admirable text-book, the value of which can only | Dp “ mare aes _— ~ 
be fully realised by a study of the illustrations. Here you will find| Western Morning News, September 17, 1920.—‘‘If all writers 
familiar passages taken from Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, would adopt Mr. Button's system the realer would be spared much 





The Times, 





and others, so set out that they are infinitely easier to read... . But | confusion." 
a 6 eee y Ld,» 1 < —— The Choir, April, 1921." All composers, in fact, all who have to 
oe cen: pI ; P write or copy music, will find much valuable advice and many useful 


adopting the crotchet as the pulse unit. hints in Mr. H. Elliot Button's * Musical Notation.’ .. . The proper 

Musical News, September 25, 1922.—‘‘ The little book should be | uses of rests, slurs, marks of expression, are all dealt with, Mr. 
read by all who write music, for we lack definite rules in this matter, | Button’s main idea being to bring about a uniform system of musical 
and anything that serves to draw composer, printer, and reader | notation... .. The examples he gives fully bear out the writer's 
together and establish one custom or use in presenting musical | theories, which are consummated in a series of musical examples 
publications to the public is to be commended." wherein the contrast between the old and the new demonstrates to the 

The Queen, October 9, 1920.— The book is well-conceived and full the excellence of Mr. Button's carefully-reasoned theories.” 
planned, and the author sweeps away preconceived ideas due to long Music Student, November, 1920. — “Every teacher who has 
usage wherever they obscure the issue from the performer's point of | struggled with our often haphazard ‘system’ of musical notation, 
view. The chapter headings do not give much indication of the | and every writer of music who has endeavoured to make his piano- 
immense amount of information so succinctly packed into their pages. | part-writing at once intelligible and playable, will welcome Mr. Elliot 
Sir Edward Elgar has confessed his indebtedness to the author | Button's new booklet on ‘ Musical Notation’.... Compositors will 
(in the preface). Mr. Button deserves every praise for his valuable | surely call blessed the name of every composer who reads, marks, 
contribution to a much neglected subject."' learns and puts into practice the rules in this book." 


PRICE - - THREE SHILLINGS. 
LONDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


MINOR MELODIES VALSE LYRIQUE 


Lyrics and Songs for Musical Setting (“THE SMILE OF SPRING”) 
sy ARRANGED FOR 
none y im PIANOFORTE SOLO 
J. M. STUART-YOUNG. FROM THE SONG. 
Ready about May, 1921, through Messrs. T. & A. ConsTaBLe, at the ‘ pei at 
University Press, Edinburgh, at tos 6c. net per copy, to the general , PER C Y E. F L ET C HER. 
yuilie, Sometiinnt aaupesgios. spo pp.. Crown See, Price Two SHILLINGS AND THREEPENCE. 











NOTE.—Composers may secure single copies on sending one or ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRAS 
_ of their published songs, as proof of their dona fides, and s. d. 
s { Ee j 5 s, 
1s. 6, (to cover cost of packing and postage) to String Parts 2s 
THE MISSES HARVEY, Typtsts, Wind Parts int 5 4 
Harp (or Pianoforte)... 1 6 


45, St. AtBan's Roap, Seven KinGs, Essex 





“MINOR MELODIES” will be followed a few months later by a Lenten: Wowsnes amp Consens, Raine. 
second volume of Lyrics, this time with more tropical settings 
(Mr. Stuart-Young is permanently resident in West Africa) under the 
caption of ‘THe Sepuctive Coast."' Composers who acquire 





Just PuBLIsHED. 
“Minor Melodies," and who wish to hold an early reserve on the 


Lyrics now being written, should ask the Misses Harvey to note FOUR OLD FRENCH 


down their wish for the new volume. It will be supplied to composers 
on the same terms (cost of postage and packing only). H A R PS ] C H 0 R D PI E C E S 


No. 93, NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. I. Vaudeville A danser, 1712 (Auteur inconnu) 
L. J. Saint-Amans 


T H E O RGAN 2. Petit air tendre _ 
3. La Bourrée de Vincent we = J. P. Rameau 
A STUDY OF ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 4. Tambourin Chinois ... .. EB. G. Chedeville 
PART I. ARRANGED FOR 
om PIANOFORTE SOLO 


BY 


HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD. ALFRED MOFFAT. 


Price Three Shillings. 


Price THREE SHILLINGS. 





: London : NoveLLo anp Company, Limited. 


London: NoveLLo anp Company, Limited. 
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VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES 
EMIL BEHNKE 


Teacher of Voice Culture and Lecturer on Vocal Physiology, 
AND 


CHARLES W. PEARCE 


M.A., Mus. D., F.T.C.L., F.R.C.O., Director of Studies, Trinity College of Music. 
In separate Books for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass 


Price me _ Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


** Admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utility.” 

** Far more precise in plan than anything I have seen.” 

** T like the exercises very much; they are scientific, systematic, and ingenious.” 

** A personal experience enables me to speak in the highest terms of Mr. Behnke’s method, which is absolutely 
invaluable for increasing the power, resonance, and flexibility of the voice ; and I am glad to be able to recommend 
the exercises as being thoroughly practical and most useful.” 

** May be safely and cordially recommended to vucal students, and even to practised singers.” 

“* The exercises are, with great skill, arranged so as to give a maximum of benefit with a minimum of fatigy 
They are melodious and natural, and are consequently pleasant of performance.” 


e 


“* Besides the high commen lation which we can give them as voice-training exercises fer se, they possess the 
additional merit of being very melodious throughout.” 

** The combined simplicity an 1 utility of the plan upon which these exercises have been written will commend 
them to the notice of professors and students alike.” 

“*Tt may be said with confidence that no better exercises for the purposes of voice cultivation are to be met with.” 


CHAPPELL & CO., LID., 50, New Bono Street, Lonpon, W.1. 


NEW YORK. SYDNEY. MELBOURNE. 
And may be had of all Music Sellers. 


A CHARMING NEW “COMPOSITION 
RICHARD DRIGO 
“LES TRESORS DE COLOMBINE: 


Piano Solo, 2s. Violin or Violoncello and Piano, 2s. 
Orchestra, 2s. 6d. Piano Conductor, Is. Extra Parts, 4d. each. 


Net Cash. 


With “Les Trésors de Colombine,” Richard Drigo has produced a worthy companion piece to 
his celebrated Serenade (“Les Millions d’Arlequin”), which bids fair to run that enormous 
success very close, if indeed it be not destined to outrival it. This light but captivating 
composition will doubtless very soon find its way to popularity by reason of its melodious charm 
and a certain refinement that makes it infinitely superior to most of the light music of to-day. 

The work has been published in an attractive edition, with a delightful coloured title-page 
in the “Pan” style by Mr. E. H. Shepard. 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTb., 


11, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 








London : Printed by Novetto ann Company, Limited. at V »vello W rks, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. !. 
Wednesday, June 1, 1921. 
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